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CONSERVATION. 


« 

I jN” this branch of arch86ological activitT the Muhammadan buildings play a prom- 
inent part, more particularly the j)alaces of the Mughals in the great centres 
Delhi, Agra and Lahore. On the introduction of British rule these buildings could 
no longer serve their original purpose — the accommodation of a royal court But as 
the palaces of the Great MughaLs had at the same time the character of citadels, they 
were naturally selected to accommodate the British garrisons in the ancient Indian 
capitals. Consequently in every case the less imjportant portions had to l)e demo- 
lished, whereas the chief edifices were put to some practical use and thus preserved. 

It has of late years been one of the aims of the Archaeological Department to 
reclaim and preserve these Mughal palace buildings. Best oration to their pristine 
state is, of course, out of the question. It would serve no useful end to rebuild those 
parts which have been demolished. Besides, as long as these forts are used for the 
accommodation of troops, their jjresent x^urpose and the interests of their present 
occupants cannot be disregarded. 

At Delhi all buildings once utilized by the garrison have now been vacated and 
a commencement has been made to fence off the archgeological area from the grounds 
occux)ied by modern barracks. The archmological area comprises all ancient build- 
ings, including the ^ah Bmj, the Naqar ;^ana and the Mumtaz Mahall, and also 
the g.ite of one of the main x>alace gardens named Hayat Ba khsh or Life-giver. 
The work of resuscitating this garden is slou ly but steadily xu‘ogressiug. The paving 
of the main causeways was comx)letod early in the year. But before the x>lanting 
of trees and shrubs could bo commenced, it ax3i)earecl necessary to lower the level of 
the garden. 

It was not until Decem])er that this work A\ as taken in hand, and at the close of 
the official year at least one-third of the area of the Hayat Ba khsh had still to be 
cleared of its smTace eai-tli. In the restoration of the minor causeways also there 
was considerable delay, so that by the end of the year only half of the work had been 
comx^leted. 

The restoration of the main x^alace garden u ill add not a little to the interest of 
the Delhi palace, esi^ecially as the marble x>avilions which belonged to it are still 
extant. The north-east corner is occupied by the Shah Burj ^ or Royal Tower with 


^ Cf^ Manucci, Storia do lS£ogor (traiisl Iv\ine), Vol. IT, p. 463. 
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an adjoining marble hall facing the garden. This graceful little edifice was 
severely damaged by the earthquake of the 4th April 1905. Its repair was 
commenced in February 1908 and brought to a successful conclusion iii June of the 
same year. The broken domes have been reconstructed and finials added and the 
pavilion is now in a sound and stable condition. 

Another work in the Delhi palace deserving special mention is the erection of a 
marble balustrade along the river fa 9 ade from the Hammam to the Rang Mahall 
replacing the unsightly iron and wooden railings which were such an eyesore. “ The 
advisability of attempting a restoration of the original railings and screen,” Mr. 
Tucker writes “ was considered fully but, although a certain amount of data was 
forthcoming for certain portions, yet this was not sufficient to ensure an accurate 
reproduction of the original. This, of course, proMbited any attempt at a reconstruc- 
tion. Tbft problem to be dealt with was the selection of a balustrade of sufficient 
height to make it effectual, in architectural accord with its surroundings, and autho- 
rized by contemporary examples in the period to which the palace belongs. All 
these requisites have been successfully secured and the appearance of the great 
terrace is much improved.” 

An article on the subject of the palace at Agra was contributed by Mr. Tucker 
to the Annnal of the preceding year In the year under review the work of clear- 
ing the site of Akbar’s palace has been proceeded with, and the last of the modern 
excrescences, the magazine built in 1813, has been demolished. 

I may note here that the work of conserving the eastern false gate of Akbar’s 
Tomb at Sikandarah has now been completed. The conservation of the Rang 
MahaU at Fatehpur Sikri was also brought to an end. Unfortunately, during the 
rains the whole of the west wall had collapsed, but as it was only intended to 
rescue the building from further ruin, no attempt was made to restore the fallen 
fa9ade. 

In the Lahore Fort the legitimate work of rescue has come to a standstill — 
temporarily, it is hoped. Those buildings which remain to bo dealt with are the 
most ancient and in many respects the most remarkable of the Lahore palace. But 
nothing can be done as long as they are being occupied and utilized by the Military 
Department. 

To the three great capitals of the Mughal emperors may be added Allahabad. 
The early Mu^al buildings in the Fort, which fuUy deserve to bo more widely 
known, have for some years engaged the attention of this Department. In the year 
under review the so-caUed Zanana building, a fine example of the architecture of 
Akbar’s reign, has been taken in hand. The modern additions in which it was enve- 
loped have been dismantled, and it is intended to take further measures for its 
conservation. 

For further information regarding works of preservation carried out on Muham- 
madan buildings in the Northern Circle during 1908-09, 1 may refer to Mr. Tucker’s 
Progress Report for that year. 


1909 RepoHofthe Archaologieal Surveyor, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 

* A. 8. B, for 1907-08, pp. 8 f£. 
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As regards Buddhist and Brahmanical monuments in the same chcle, the most 
important work of conservation was that carried out on the great brick temple of 
Bhitargaon in the Oawnpore District. As a special article on the subject is given in 
the present volume, I need not enter here into any details. 

The only work of conservation undertaken in the frontier Chcle in the year 
under review was the continuation of clearance at the monastery of Takht-i-Bahi. 
The damage done to the site subsequent to the carrying out of the first repairs effec- 
ted had made evident the high desirability of enclosing the entire monastic precinct 
from wandering goatherds and other mischievous peasants. In order to render this 
possible without constructing an unsightly fence around the site as a whole, an 
attempt was made to remove the dedris from the outer face of the main walls on the 
south and east, in the hope that, by setting them clear, a large portion of the monas- 
tery would be found to be self-protected. This hope, however, was in large measure 
disappointed, inasmuch as what had seemed to be a mere i)assage way between the 
main monastery and an apparently detached building further to the south, was found 
to be in reality a series of small chambers connecting the two. IVhether the com- 
plete clearance of these will leave the main monastic wall of sufficient height to keep 
idlers from climbing over it is a point that can only be determined later, but there 
appears little hope that it will, and a modern fencing may prove necessary after all. 
In addition to this clearance on the south, considerable work was done to the south- 
east of the court of the many little stupas^ and here a number of sculptures were 
found in what now appear to have been originally chapels. In general, however, 
the excavations this year, being for the most part outside the inner precinct of the 
monastery, did not yield any sculptural finds. But a very fine covered stairway on 
the south-west was found and thoroughly cleared out, adding greatly to the interest 
of the site. A certain amount of work was also done toward the clearance of the 
passage and chambers to the west of the court of the many little stupas, which have 
hitherto been described as underground. In the course of the year’s work, however, 
a window was discovered in one of these supposedly subterranean walls. It, there- 
fore, appears more than possible that these chambers wore originally free-standing 
structures. Burther clearance in this portion of the site is planned for the coming 
year, when it is hoped that the point may be settled, for it is obviously of very 
peculiar interest. 

Among the numerous works of conservation carried out in the' AVestorn Circle a 
few deserve special notice. The restoration of the great cornice of the Gol Gunibaz 
at Bijapur was completed. The Jor Gumbaz at the same place still continues to be 
used as a residence, but it is hoped that it will ere long Ije vacated. The untidy 
collection of great guns and other objects, uhich for so many years littered the area 
before the Gagan Mahall, has been arranged as a gun trophy beneath the Museum, 
the ancient Hall of Kettledrums or Naqar Khana. 

The well-known cave temple on the island of Elejohanta near Bombay required 
early attention, as during the monsoon of 1908 a large mass of rock fell from above 
the front of the caves. This was removed during the cold w^eathor. The rain-water, 
which was responsible for this damage, percolates freely into the interior of the caves 
through natural fissures in the rock. As masses of the unsupported rock are liable 
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to fall at any moment, th.e "work of rebuilding tlie missing and broken columns in 

the great care has not been begun any too soon. 

3£ention must also be made of the fine Ohalukyan temples scattered over the 
Dharvvar and Belgaum districts, which have long needed attention to arrest further 
decay. During the year under review three of the best — at Degam and Gadag — 
were taken in hand. 

The most important works of conservation in the Eastern Circle may also be 
briefly noticed. They relate in the first place to some of the famous monuments of 
Orissa, the Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temples at Bhubane^var and the caves 
at Khandagiri. 

As regards the first and most important of these, the Black Pagoda, the late 

Dr. Hlooh writes^ : — “ The main problem, which we have to face at present is 

the preseiwafcion of the spire. This part of the temple has now been completely cleared 

of debris^ and it now becomes evident that the spire of the temple 

never was completed, probably on account of the death of the king who built the 
Black Pagoda, Narasimha I, 1240-1280 A.D,” The three chlorite images in its out- 
side niches were aU found m situ^ but it has been found necessary to build small niches 
over them to preserve them. Dr. Bloch adds that the previously known epigraphical 
evidence for the date of this temple has been confirmed by the chlorite carvings 
found in the debris, inasmuch as one slab appears to refer to the famous Siva at 
Bhubaneivar, and two others to the temple of Jagannath at Puri, thereby estabhsh- 
ing the fact that, despite its architectural superiority, the Black Pagoda is of later 
date than the other two. The slabs referring to Jagannath, moreover, show the 
image of this god between a ^iva-lihga and Durga, and are thus of very special 
interest as indicating that originally “the cult of Jagannath at Puri was not, as it is 
at present, associated with the religion of the Vaishnavas, but with that of the 
^aivas.” “ We gather from this interesting fact, ’* Dr. Bloch says, “ that one of 
the most popular religions in India has been subject to a very important change, 
even as late as the l4th or 15th century A.D.” 

The temples at Bhubanesvar and the caves at Khandagiri have now been com- 
pletely conserved, but as the work is discussed by Dr. Bloch in his Annual Deport 
for 1908-09, no detailed account of it is called for here. 


J. Ph. Vogex. 


^ A.'nnval Bep'jH. Arch Tologtoal Survey. Enstiyrn Circle, for 1908-09, p. 18. 



THE TEMPLE OF BHITARGAON. 


♦ 

A.— BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 

T N his account of the Bhitargaon temple Sir Alexander Cunningham^ remarks that 
in the plains of Northern India, owing to the scarcity of stone, ornamental 
brickwork must once have been extensively used for sacred buildings, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist. “At every old site,” he says, “ carved and moulded 
bricks are found in abundance, and I have now ascertained that many of the most 
famous buildings in Northern India at the time of the Muhammadan invasion must 
have been built entirely of brick, and were decorated with terra-cotta ornaments 
and alto-relievos. This was certainly the case with the great temple of the Sun at 
Multan, with the famous shrine of Jagsoma at Thanesar, with the great Buddhist 
buildings at Sankisa, Kosambi and Sravasti, and with all the Brahmanical temples 
of the Gupta period at Bilsar, Bhitargaon, Garhwa and Bhitari. In the more 
easterly provinces of Bihar and Bengal the same causes of the want and costliness 
of stone gave birth to the great brick temples of Bodh-Gaya and Nalanda. Even at 
Mathura and Benares, within a few miles of the sandstone quarries of Bupbas and 
Chunar, moulded and carved bricks are found in great abundance.” 

The brick architecture of ancient India has hitherto received scant attention. 
The existence of such an architecture seems to have been unknow n to Fergusson.^ 
The subject, however, fully deserves special treatment by an expert, not only 
on account of its importance, but also in view of the small number and ruinous 
state of the brick monuments now extant. The Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts 
contain a certain number of ancient brick temples, the only specimens perhaj^s in 
the United Provinces which retain their original shape and ornamentation. In the 
absence of a detailed study on the subject it is impossible to fix their dates with 
certainty, but even a superficial inspection of these temples will make it clear that 
they belong to widely different periods, 

1 A. S. R., Vol. XI, p. 42. 

' Tn tlie new edition of Fergiisson's History of Indian and Eastern Arohilectnre, revised hy Dj. J. Bnigess, 
fhe BLitaigaon temple is not even mentioned. 
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Earliest in date is undoubtedly the large temple of Bhitargaon in the Oawnpore 
district, built of large-sized bricks (17^ by 10^" by 3") and decorated with well- 
modelled terra-cotta panels alternating with ornamental pilasteis. Cunningham, 
judging from the style, is of opinion that this temple cannot be placed later than 
the 7th or 8th centmy, and is probably even older. I have reason to assume that 
the Bhitargaon temple is at least three centuries older than the date mentioned by 
Cunningham. This assumption is based on the fact that the pilasters and cornices 
of carved bricks, which adorn the Bhitargaon temple (Plate V), are very similar to 
those found on the oldest portion of the plinth, on which the Nirvana temple of 
Kasia is raised. This early plinth cannot be later than the Gupta epoch, and pos- 
sibly goes back even to the Kushana period.^ We do not know for how long this 
peculiar style of carved brickwork remained in vogue, but we may safely assume 
that it flourished during the rule of the great Gupta emperors, i.e., the 4th and 5th 


centuries. 

All other brick temples, which I have seen in the Oawnpore and Eatehpur 
districts, exhibit an entirely different style. They present in general the same 
appearance as the ordinary Hindu temple of the Sikhara type. Usually they 
consist of a single temple tower with a small porch in front and contain a square 
cella covered over by a double dome. Their plan is either polygonal in outline or 
square with recessed corners. Sometimes the polygon rests on a circular plinth. 
In some instances the porch is built of stone and the cella is covered over by a 
stone ceiling consisting of overlapping slabs and supported on four corner pilasters 
of the same material. This is the case with the temples of Bahua and Tinduli in 
the Eatehpur district, but in the latter instance the original stone porch has 
disappeared. 

The most striking feature of most of these temples is their ornamentation of 
carved bricks which covers the entire surface. The type of carved bricks used in 
these temples is so different from that of the Gupta period, that even from a 
detached brick or brickbat it is easy to tell to which of the two kinds it belongs. 
Both the plain and the carved or moulded bricks are considerably smaller in size 
than those of the temple of Bhitargaon. The temple of Kurari contains bricks of 
13" by 8" by 2" ; those used in the Parauli temple are nearly the same size. (Pig. 7.) 

The latter point would suffice to show that the temples under discussion are ol 
a considerably later date than those which we have assigned to the Gupta period. 
IVIr. Growse attributes the Bahua and Tinduli temples to the 10th century of our 
era, and he is undoubtedly right in giving them a comparatively late date. It is, 
however, highly probable that the period during which decorative brickwork of this 
later type was in vogue extended over several centuries. It was extensively used in 
the Gangetic plains, not only in Brahmanical temples, but also in Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries. The temple of Buddha’s Nativity on the site of the Ijumbini Garden in 
the Nepalese Tarai is decorated with carved brickwork of this type, and excavations 
at barnath in 1906-07 revealed the basement of a large Buddhist monastery 
ornamented in the same fashion.^ 


^ A. 8. It foi 1904-06, p. 48 
^ On the Sax Hath monasteiy cf 


u 1 A ^ . t. A.S M foi 190G-07, pp 81 f£ ; plates XXIV and XXV. 
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Besides the temples in the Cawnpore and Fatehpnr districts to be noted beneath, 
I wish to mention here that near the village of Saton (four mi3.es from Bahrampur) 
in the latter district, the ruins of a bricli temple were discovered in the winter of 
1906. Here, also, stone was used in part of the building. It is of particular interest 
that on a stone beam, which must have formed the lintel of the doorway, an 
inscription is found, which, on account of the character, may be assigned to the 
8th or 9th century. (Big. 1.) It thus confirms what has been remarlred above with 
regard to the date of such temples. The inscription, together with all the carved 
stones, which had formed part of the Saton temple, were, at my suggestion, removed 
to Batehpm? by Mr. A. 0. Walker, O.S., then Collector of the district. They have 
been added to the sculptures in the Town Hall, wliich were collected and described 
by Mr, Growse.^ 



Pig. 1. 

A list of the Saton remains I insert here : — 

1. Door-lintel (width 10^') with flying figure in centre and Sanskrit inscription in one line 
in character of the 8th or 9th century A.D. beneath. I read it : — 

(Symbol) Jayaditt^a-puttra-Hurgga^littyasya Jctrttih (followed by wheel-symbol), meaning 
“ The glorious work of Durgaditya, the son of J ayaditya.^’ 

2. Door lintel (width 6' 4") broken in two pieces (width 3' 11'“' and 2' 5", respectively) with row 
of garland-carrying flying figures, and projecting images of Surya, Vishnu and Devi. 

3 — 4. Two door- jambs (height 7' 5") belonging to the same doorway as No. 2. Below, two 
standing figures, presumably a river-goddess and an umbrella-bearer, and above a vertical row 
of amatory couples. 

5. Fragment (height 2' 8") of door-jamb, with river-goddess Granga and row of three figures. 

6. Lintel (width 3' I") with figures of the planets, evidently belonging to No. 5. 

7. Two stones (height 1' 5", width 1' 4") with couchant lions. 

8. Image-stand (height 1' 5", width 3' 10")- 

It may be reasonably hoi)ed that a proper smvey and a closer study of the exist- 
ing brick temples will enable us further to fix distinct types and define the period to 
which they belong. At present we can at least establish two main periods of brick 
architecture : — that of the GujDta empire exemplified by the Bhitargaon teinjjle, and 
that of the 8th to 12th centuries, which may conveniently be called medioeval. 

The present notes are only the outcome of a three-days’ tour undertaken in 
December 1907 with the object of insi^ecting the temples and advising on the means 
to be adopted for their jn’eservation. The buildings are, without exception, in a 
more or less advanced state of decay, and our aim must be to prevent further deteri- 
oration without detracting from their picturesque appearance. The teinjoles in 
question were all built of brick laid in mud mortar. In all probability they wei'e 
originally covered with a thin layer of plaster. It is obvious that, as soon as the core 


^ Supplement to the ^atehpur Gazetteer^ Allahtibcid, 1887, Axipendix, x)P' 41-43. 
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became exposed, a process of decay Tras bound to set in far more rapid than in the 
case of stone temples. The rain-water percolating between the joints washed the 
mud plaster away, and the building soon became a mere pile of loose bricks gradu- 
ally crumbling to bits. To this is to be added the structural weakness of the Hindu 
arch and dome, used in these buildings, to which Cunningham first called attention. 
Not improbably this weakness was recognised by the Indian architects themselves 
and led them to employ stone doorways and ceilings in some of the later temples. 

It would seem, however, that the very use of stone has led to the destruction of 
those shrines in which it was employed. Por this material was bound to appeal tO' 
the cupidity of the people in a district where stone is so difficult to obtain. So much 
is certain that in every instance, which has come under my notice, the porch has 
completely fallen away, whether originally built of brick or of stone. That of the 
Bhitargaon temple, still extant in Cunningham’s days, has now completely collapsed. 
In the Bahua temple the original stone porch was restored by Mr. Growse from the 
ancient materials. In the case of the Thitliaura and Tinduli temples a brick porch 
has been added and thus saved the remaining jjortion of the building. 


B. — ^Temple of Bhitargaon. (Plates I — V.) 


The village of Bhitargaon (or Bhitrigaon) is situated half-way between 
Cawnpore and Hamirpur, 20 miles to the south of the former place, and 10 miles 
to the north-west of Kora-JahanabM. The temple can be visited either from 
Dharampur (Canal bungalow ; 18 miles from Cawnpore) or from Sarh (Canal 
bungalow; railway station Sarsaul). It belongs to the Narwal tahsll of the 
Cawnpore district. The distance from Narwal is about 14 miles by kafcJia road, 
practicable by no other conveyance than a bullock-cart. 


It is a matter of regret that the Bhitargaon temple is so difficult of access, 
though this circumstance, no doubt, accounts for its preservation. It ranks among 
the most important buildings of India, but is hardly knowm owing to its position 
As pointed out above, it is the oldest brick temple existing and a unique specimen 
of the brick architecture of the early Gupta period. For a description, it will 
suffice to refer to Cunningham’s account.^ The two points especially noted by him 
are the occurrence of semi-circular vaults and pointed domes bnilt in the Hindu 
fashion and the profuse decoration of carved brickwork and skilfully moulded 
terra-cotta panels. 

Here I may briefly state that the temple is built on a square plan with 
doubly recessed corners, and contains a cella, 15'' square, and a porch or anteroom, 
nearly T square, which are connected by a passage (Plates II and III). The two 
passages are roofed with semi-circular vaults, and the two rooms with pointed domes. 
Above the sanctum there is an upper chamber of less than half its size, which was 
perhaps onginaUy covered by a vault of the same construction. Cunningham was 
informed that in the early fifties the spire was struck by lightning with the result 
that the top portion was thrown down, and the upper room became exposed to the 
sjy. Ihia> accident has, no doubt, accelera ted the process of decay. 

^ A. S. J?., Vol. XI, pp. 4,0 f£ ; plates XIV— XVII, ~ ’ 
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Tlie outer ornamentation of terra-cotta sculj)ture is certainly the most striking 
feature of the Bhitargaon temple (Plates IT and V). The walls rise in bold 
mouldings, their upper portions being decorated with a row of rectangular panels 
alternating with ornamental pilasters. It has been noticed above that the early 
plinth of the ^Tirvana temple at Kasia is embellished in a very similar fashion, 
and that on that account there is good reason to ascribe the Bhitargaon temple to 
the early Gupta period. But at Kasia the sunken or niches must have 

contained Buddha figures seated in the pose of meditation, all of which, exceiDt 
one, have now disajipeared. 

At Bhitargaon, on the contrary, the Brahmanical j^antheon has supplied 
a great variety of subjects. Unfortunately most of these terra-cotta bas-reliefs 
are so sorely damaged that the subject can no longer be identified. Cunning- 
ham noticed in the centre of the back or west wall a representation of the 
Boar (Skr. Tardlia) incarnation of Vishnu, on the north side a four-armed 
ef&gy of Durga, and on the south side a four-armed figure of Ganesa. It 
deserves notice that the last mentioned figure is apparently shown standing 
(or dancing?) and not seated as is usually the case. Prom the occurrence of 
the Boar avatdra in the centre of the west wall, Cunningham concluded that 
the temple was dedicated to Vishnu. But I may point out that in many case 
the outer decoration of a temple does not have any relation to the deity whose 
image it enshrines. An instance is afforded by the ancient temple of Visve- 
ivara at Bajaura. in the Kulu. Valley. The object of worship is a Imga, and 
there is no reason to assume that this is an innovation, as linga worship appears 
to have been a prominent cult in the Panjab Hills from very remote times. Yet 
we find the three outer niches of the Bajaura temple occupied by image-slabs 
representing Ganesa on the south, Vishnu on the west, and Durga Mahishamardini 
on the north- It is worthy of note that on the Bhitargaon temple the same three 
deities are shown in exactly the same positions. 

In the two panels on the east wall on both sides of the porch I recognize 
representations of the river-goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, which are usually 
found flanking the entrance of ancient temples all over Northern India- 
Instances are the temjole of Bajaura in Kulu, just noted, and that in the Nurpur 
Port. In the eulogies of Baijnath the occurrence of the two figures is especially 
mentioned. They are also found in the famous temple of Mai'tand in Ka^mlr.^ 

In the present instance the panel on the 2 >roper right of the porch shows 
a female figure standing on what appears to be the — the vehicle of Ganga 

(Plate IV and Pig. 3). She is attended by two smaller figures, one of which 
holds a parasol over the goddess, who seems to rest her left hand on the head 
of the other attendant standing in front of her. In her right hand she must 
have held a lotus-stalk, the flower of which is preserved in one of the upper 
corners of the panel. The corresponding p anel on the proper left is almost 
entirely defaced, but the parasol in the upper corner nearest the entrance is 
still plainly visible. 

^ iJajor H. H. Cole — Illustrations of Ancient JBtiildings in Kashmir^ London, 1869, plates 16*18, has misinter- 
preted these figures as one of the Sun’s Tvives, the Moon in conjunction, Intellect or Brightness,” 
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The pilasters separating the panels just described support a double cornice of 
carved brickwork similar in design to that of the early plinth of the Nirvana temple 
at Kasia. Between the two cornices runs a frieze of smaller rectangular panels 
(16" by 9") alternating with balusters which are decorated with a chequered 
pattern. The panels enclosed between those balusters exhibit a marvellous variety 
of decorative designs The most prominent feature of this frieze iS the prevalence 
of scroll work, usually combined with phantastical birds and beasts. Among the 
latter we notice especially the makara, sometimes with a human figure apparently 
jumping out of its jaws — a tamiliar device of Indian art.^ One of the two 
panels of the frieze reproduced by Cunningham appears to be a variation of this 
theme, but it is unfortunately too much injured to allow of detailed identification. 
The other panel shows a cock-fight. 



Pis: 3 


A curious terra-cotta panel which, to judge from its size (17^" by 9"), 
nust have belonged to the same frieze, is iUustrated here (Big. 2). It was 
liscovered in the course of the recent survey of the temple by Mr. A. TT , 
jonghurst, and is comparatively well preserved It represents a four-armed 
x^ela holding in one of his left hands his favourite dish of sweetmeats and 
aising the forefinger (Skr. tarjanl) of one of his right hands as if to threaten a 
lale figure which seems to attack or pursue him. The head and part of the right 
rm and leg of the lato figure are broken. Possibly the Gane^a held in his 
wo upper hands attributes which have also been lost. The upper left hand at 
iast seems to clasp some object— -perhaps an elephant hook (Skr. ankuia), the 
sua we^on of the elephant-headed god. His upper right hand is open and 
aised as if to ward off a blow, which the other person is about to inflict. 

,-n curious scene refers. But the panel 

1 s ow t at the terra-cotta sculptures of the Bhitargaon temple are well-mould- 

action. They remind one of the terra-cotta fragments found in 


n his motive I have proposed to explain fu 
the Giseco Buddhist school o£ Gandhara Cf* 


eeitain Mathura, sualptaxes. which, m then 
8 J2. foi 1906-7, p. 160 


turn, show the 


influein^e 
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such abundance around the main temple of the ancient city of ^ravasti (the 
so-called Kachchi E!uti) in the course of my excavation in the winter of 1907-8.* 
The Bhitargaon terra-cottas show, however, superior workmanship and may, 
on that account, be assigned to a somewhat earlier period. 

The double cornice of carved brickwork and intervening panelled frieze 
separate the body of the temple from the spire. The latter is decorated with 
numerous tiers of niches of various size, either round or square-headed, several 
of which contain boldly projecting busts or heads. In some cases the niches 
are occupied by one or more entire figures. As each successive course recedes 
several inches, the width of the temple gradually diminishes towards the top. 
Already in Cunningham’s days most of the upper niches were empty. A panel 
illustrated by him is said to have occupied one of the upper niches.® It rej)resents 
the weU-known scene of Vishnu reclining on the world-serpent ^esha, while Brahma 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from Vishnu’s navel. In front of the 
sleeping god we notice the Asuras Madhu and Kaitabha who, each armed 
with a mace, are ready to attack Brahma. In the course of the recent repairs 
half a dozen complete panels with single busts or heads came to light beside 
numerous fragnients, a list of which will be given at the end of the present 
paper. All these objects have been deposited in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The spire of the Bhitargaon temple with its row's of heads peeping, as it 
were, out of so many dormer windows bears a curious resemblance to some of the 
so-called Baths at Mamallapuram (“ Seven Pagodas ”) near Madras and also to the 
Chandi Bhima on the Dieng plateau in Central Java.® The Bieng group is the oldest 
group of temples found in that island. Near the temple just mentioned was found 
an inscription dated in the year 731 of the SaJKa era. Dr. N. J. Krom, Director of 
Archgeology in Java, has called my attention to another Javanese temple which 
exhibits the same peculiarity. It is the Gunung Gangsir, a brick temple on the 
border of the residencies Soerabaya and Pasaroean. It is the oldest temple known 
to exist in Eastern Java.*' 

On my visit in December 1907 I found to my great regret that, since 
Cunningham surveyed the teinide in Pebruary 1878, nearly the wdiole porch 
had collapsed, only a small portion of its north wall being left standing (Fig. 3). 
I was told by one of the villagers that this damage had occurred some twelve 
years before. It is sad to think that timely measures, involving but trifling exi^en- 
diture, might have prevented the partial destruction of this valuable monument. 
The present instance shows clearly the necessity of periodical inspection. 

Mr. A. C. Polw'hele, Superintending Engineer, informs me that in 1881-5 
it was proposed to repair the temj>le with plain brickwork of large bricks 
similar to those used in its construction and to rebuild certain fallen portions 
in the same manner so as to prevent further falling away. This was estimated 
to cost Bs. 1,915. Subsequently it w'as decided merely to rebuild such ])ortions 

1 A. S, iS. for 1907-8, pp. 95 ff. 

- A* S. Vol. XI, plate XVII. If; is now preserved in the Indian Museum, Caleutta. 

3 James Fergusson, History of Indutn Eastern Architecture, revised by J. Jrfuiges5> and R. Phene Spiers 
(Iiondon, 1910), ^ol. I, pp. 327 ff. and ll, p. 431 ; plate XIjIX. 

^ Ha^fort Oudheidkundige Comniissie voor 1908, p. 50, 
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of the plinth as had crumbled away and the face of the porch to prevent the 
overhanging superstructure from falling over. The cost was estimated at its. 550- 



Fi2. 3. 


t appears from the records, however, that the matter was shelved at the time for 

i^’ant of the trifling^ sum necessary to carry out the repiairs and was eventually 
Topped^ so that nothing was actually dono.^ 

In recent years repairs were carried out on the Bhitargaon temple, if the 
a ormation ■which I obtained on the spot is correct, in the spring of 1905 under 
e supeiwision of a native sub-overseer, who, evidently finding some savings 
n his e^imate, took it on himself to utilise these according to his own taste. 

Nj, ^ the temple covered up to the cornice 

rith a thick layer of white plaster neatly finished off at the corners. It is need- 

o say ate coat of plaster, without adding in any degree to the strength of 


le Govemme:^ of monuments in the United Provinces, pre] 

inma. Home Department, Resolution No. 3/168-183, dated the 26th NovW 


preiiared in accordance with 
iremher 1883. 
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the fetmcture, jwoduced by its glaring freshness a painful contrast with the subdued 
antiquity of the decayed brickwork. 

It was on my recommendation that, in January 1909, IMr. A. H, Longhurst, 
while officiating for me as Superintendent of the Xorthern Circle, took in hand 
a survey of the Bhitargaon temple. Subsequently six record draM ings and three 
working plans weie prepared and several photographs taken under Mr. Longhurst’s 
directions.^ Unfortunately the repairs could not be carried out under his personal 
supervision owing to some delay in jM’oviding the necessary funds." I wish here 
to quote Mr. Longhm*st’s account of this imjiortant work in full : — 



I* la; 4 

“I found the tenij)le,” he nrote/ “ in a vei^ dilajiidated condition, the nhole of 
the iqiper portion of the sjhre don n to the ornamental lirick cornice l)eing far too 
decayed to justify any attemiit at repairs beyond closing uj) the n ell-like 02 )ening 
in the summit of the room from the outside A'lith nen brickwork, making this 
portion of the building -watertight. The idinth should be restored so as to mark 

^ The diawmgb lepioduced in plates III — V ue the woik of M Ghulam Muhammad, head-diaftteman, Aichl 
Suivey, !N”oithein Ciicle. 

- An estimate amounting to Es. 3,023 was leceived fioin Mi. A. C Polwhele with Hi's lettei 3o47 M G/il31 
dated the 13th May 1909 

® Annual Progress Eeport of the Supe}i7itendent of the Archaeological Suriey^ Xorrhe^n Circle^ for tin 
year 1908-9^ pp. 28 f 
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the original site and to strengthen the base of the building. The circular brick 
arch over the doorway, where the porch has fallen, requires repairing on both sides 
of the entrance in order to support the overhanging mass of decayed brickwork 
above. These are the main points with regard to the repairs that I have proposed 
in my notes, and as I found that a written description without drawings would 
be quite useless to assist the Public Works Department in carrying out the work, 
I prepared a set of six working drawings showing the proposed repairs to this 
temple and explanatory notes showing the manner in which the work should be 
completed. These drawings I submitted to the District Engineer, Cawnpore, and 
we discussed the repairs on the spot. An estimate amounting to Es. 3,023 has been 
framed and a special sum of Es. 600 was allotted, while I was in camp at Bhitargaon, 
so that I might personally superintend the repairs, but as there was some delay in 
obtaining the money, I was only able to see the work commenced before I had to 
return to headquarters. However, there should be no difB.culty about carrying 
out the work, as the drawings show exactly how much of this ruined building 
should be repaired and how much should be left as it is. 

“ In excavating the ground around the base line of the building we found a 
number of valuable and interesting terra-cotta bas-relief panels and broken frag- 
ments of beautifully carved bricks. These I had photographed, numbered, and 
despatched to the Provincial Museum, Ducknow. A detailed list of these acqui- 
sitions will be found beneath. This excavation work also proved that this temple 
stood on a raised platform built on cell foundations like the brick temples in 
the Eaipur District of the Central Provinces, an interesting fact that has not 
been previously noticed. Another point about this temple, which does not appear to 
have been mentioned before, is that stone beams or lintels were originally placed at 
the front of the existing brick arch, both inside and outside of the sanctum 
entrance ; the large cavities just above the doorway on both sides prove the fact 
conclusively, and it is probable that the door-frame of the missing porch was also of 
carved stone, similar to the door-frames of the brick temples in the Central Pro- 
vinces mentioned above. It will be seen from Plate XV in Volume XI of 
Cunningham’s Eeports, that this door-frame had been removed before he visited the 
temple, and I feel sure that the chief cause of the collapse of this porch is due 
to the door-frame having been removed ; the mass of brickwork above, having 
no longer any supj)ort below, fell in, whth the result that practically no trace 
of the porch now remains. 

“ One sometimes finds that modern-built temples are partly constructed of 
ancient building material or contain sculptures or inscriptions taken from 
some ancient ruined temple in the district, and with this object in view I 
had inquiries made, and found that there was a modern temple of some importance 
at the village of Behta, about two miles from Bhitargaon (Eig. 5). On inspect- 
ing it, I found that, although uninteresting enough exteriorly, the interior 
of the sanctum showed that a very ancient brick and stone temple once stood 
here, the old stone work being beautifully and richly carved. A number of 
large and well executed sculptures together with broken portions of carved stone 
door-frames, architraves and pillars were lying about the temple compound or had 
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been used in repaiiing the temple oi* compound entrance. It is obvious that all 
these sculptures and portions of ancient building material could not have be- 
longed to the original temple that once stood here, and that some of it must 



Pig. 5. 

have been removed from some other ruined shrine in the neighbourhood and 
brought to Behta at the time when the temple was so exteriorly repaired. The 
nearest, and, as far as I am aware, the only ruined temple near Belita is that 
of Bhitargaon, which is only two miles away, and I feel siu*e that some of 
the ancient material rejiresents portions of the missing stone door jambs and 
lintels of that edifice. The sculptures alone prove that the ancient remains 
collected here belong to two distinct temples, for I found lying on the ground in the 
compound the broken remains of a large, ell-carved representation of Siva and his 
consort Parvati seated on the bull Nandi, which must have been about four feet high 
when entire, and in one of the small modern cells built on either side of the temple 
doorway I found a particularly well-carved representation of Vishnu reclining 
upon the folds of the serpent Sesha illustrating the birth of Brahma. It is a fine 
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piece of work, and in good preservation, and carved out of a solid block of sand-stone 
(4" 2" bv 2' d" by 1' S"). It is not used as an object of worship, but is lying on 
the ground neglected. There is a similar cell opposite containing two well-carved 
images, one representing Lakshmana (5^ 3''' by 2 Q" by 1' 0^'") and the other is a 
figure of Ganesa (2' 6" by 2' 6" by 1' O'Q. These three sculptures are all carved 
in siTni1a.r stone and are of the same date, the stone being of a light buff colour and 
apparently the same as that used in the stone door-frame of the ancient 
brick temple of Lakshmana at Sirpur in the RaijDur District of the Central Provinces 
where a similar representation of Vishnu may be seen forming the upper portion of 
the stone door-frame. In a great many respects the- ancient brick temples in the 
Raipur District of the Central Provinces are similar to the one at Bhitargaon ; l)ut 
the latter appears to me to be at least a century older than the former anci probably 
dates back to the 5th century. The terra-cottas that I have collected at Bhitargaon 
are the finest I have ever seen in India ; the expression given to the faces and the 
li£e and action shown in the modelling of the hmbs and figures are almost 
perfect.” 

Zist of objects discovered on, the site of the temple at Bhltarfjdon, Cawnpore District. 

1. Terra-cotta bas-relief rectangular panel (IS^" x 9.}" x rei>resentiiig a headless male figure* 
apparently attacking a four-armed Ganesa {cf. above page 10 and Fig. 2). 

2. Terra-cotta bas-relief circular panel ifY diameter and 2" thick) representing a smiling 
female head looking out of a circular window. 

8 — 7. Terra-cotta bas-reliefs, each G'^xO", representing female heads looking out of arched 
windows. 

8. Terra-cotta bas-relief, broken portion of a rectangular imnol (5.^" x 9.^" x 3") representing 
male figure, head and right arm missing. 

9. Carved stone tablet if" x 3|") representing §iva and Parvati, with Gaiiesa and Nandi below, 
found inside the sanctum, about 14 feet below the floor-level of the temple, amongst the foundations. 

10 — ] 2. Terra-cotta fragments of female heads. 

13. Terra-cotta fragment of an animaPs head. 

14 — Si. Carved bricks, incomplete. 

32 — 38. Terra-cotta fragments. 

39. Terra-cotta bas-relief, broken rectangular panel (18^" X 9^'" x 3") representing two male 
figures wrestling. The head and right leg of the proper left figure are missing and only one log of 
the other figure is preserved. 

40 — 50. Terra-cotta fragments. 

ol- « bas-relief circular panel (ll"diameter). Much decayed. 

52 — 68. Broken terra-cotta fragments. 

69 — 81. „ carved bricks. 


C.— Mediaeval Brick Temples. (Plates VI-VII,) 


It will not be out of place to complete the present paper with some notes on the 
medisBval brick temples in the Oawnpore and Patehpur Districts which I visited iii 
the course of my tour in December 1907. They are the temples of Parauli, Bar and 

Simbhua in the Oawnpore District and those of Tinduli, Bahua, Kurari and Thitaura 
in the Patehpur District.^ 


1 All these temples, as well as the Bhitargaon one and the site of the Saton 
protected monuments by Notification No. dated 8th September 1908. 


temple, have been declared 
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Temple at Paraull. 

Two miles to the north of Bhitargaon lies the Tillage of Parauli, which possesses- 
a mined brick temple of the mediseval type. It is briefly noted by Cunningham.^ 
As pointed out by him, its plan must originally have been a sixteen-sided polygon 
externally (.Pig. 6). Presumably three out of the sixteen sides were cut off straight 
so as to form the entrance, which was turned towards the west. The steps leading- 
up to the entrance are still extant, but the whole north-western half of the building- 
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Fijr. 6. 

bfli=t fallen down. In the sides turned towards the south and east Cunningham- 
noticed small niches, 11-2^^ high and wide. “ Outside,” he says, “ the whole sur- 
face of the walls is richly decorated with deeply cut arabesque ornament in perpendi- 
cular lines, the edges of each face being distinctly marked by sunken lines by th& 
omission of a brick in every alternate course. The effect is decidedly good, as the 
different faces are all clearly defined.” The preserved portion of the temple shows- 


^ A. 8. B., Yol. XT, pp. 46 f. 
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«ix faces decorated in this manner (Plate VI). A peculiarity of the Parauli temple, 
not found anyu'here else, is the shape of the cella, which is circular instead of 
square. It contains a stone lingcit from which the shrine is locally knoAvn as 
Mahadev Baba. 

The standing portion of the building is still in fair jireservation. 



Pig. 7. 

Temples at Rar and Simbhua. 

Cunningham mentions two temples at Bar about five Jsds to the south, and one 
at Siinlihua, some three Jcds west of Bhitargaon. These buildings I have not been 
able to visit in the course of my tour. The two small temples at Bar have been 
described by Cunningham . The larger of the two is said to be decorated in the same 
style as the one at Parauli, and presumably belongs to approximately the same date. 

The temples of Bar and Simbhua were subsequently inspected ])y Mr. Lono-- 
hurst, who did not consider that they possessed an y particular archseological interest. 

S. B., Voj. XI, p. 47. 
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Temple at Tinduli. 

The temple of Tiiiduli, Patelipiir District, situated one and a half miles north of 
Bindki taJisil^ is one of the most perfect specimens of the late medimTal style of 
hrick-built temples.^ It has this peculiarity that the square cella (& 9" by 6' 7') is 
covered over with a ceiling of overlapping stone slabs, which rest on four pilasters 
and architraves of the same material. All the stonework is decorated with car- 
vings, the ceiling with partly defaced Kakshasa masks. The pilasters have square 
shafts, and their capitals and bases are of the pot-and-foliage type. 

The shrine contains a stone image {4/ 6" by 2' 4") of the four-armed Vishnu, 
from which the temple is known by the name of Chaturbhuj Baba. The god who 
is shown standing on a lotus is surrounded by celestial beings. The head and arms 
of the main figure are broken, but the head is still extant and can be refixed. 
Many of the attending fi.gurines are defaced. 

The temple faces north. The plan is circular exteriorly, the plinth and lower 
mouldings having been restored by Mr. Growse. The whole outer surface of the 
temple is richly decorated with carved brick-work. The porch, as Mr. Growse re- 
marks, with its Muhammadan arch, is a later addition. It is said to have been built 
in the second half of the 18th century, and to its construction the fair preservation 
of the building is, no doubt, largely due. About 1880 the temple was repaired by 
Mr. Growse from a grant sanctioned by the Local Government. He summarizes 
the repairs done by him in the following words : “ I have dressed up the terrace, 
giving it a masonry wall in front with a fl.ight of nine steps up to the level of the 
temple floor, and have restored the plinth. These measures will, it is hoped, pre- 
vent any further fall of the superstructure.’* 

The hope expressed in the last sentence has unfortunately not been fulfilled. 
The upper portion of the facade on the north side of the spire has collapsed and will 
have to be re-built of plain bricks. But fi.rst of all it will have to be ascertained 
whether the present porch possesses sufidcient strength to carry the superstructure. 
If this is not the case, it will be necessary to re-build the porch also. 

The south-east side and the upper portion of the spire also show traces of repair 
executed with small plain bricks ; these probably date from the earlier restoration. 
The north wall of the platform on which the tenqole is raised was re-built hy 
Mr. Growse together with the steps ; but on the remaining three sides the walls have 
fallen away, and should be completed. Binally, I note that the stone architrave on 
the south side (Ijack) of the cella is broken. 


Temple at Bahua. 

Mr. Growse ® notes the following regarding the temple at Bahua, 13 miles from 
Batehpur, on the road to Banda : “ A small ruinous temple, known by the name of 
Kakora Baba, dates apparently from the tenth century. The HJehara, or tower, is 
of moulded brick ; the cella which it covers has j)illars, architraves and ceiling, all 

^ F. S. Growse, Supplement of the Fatelipur Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1887, j). 11. 

2 Growse, op, cit^ pp. 9 f- 
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of carred stone, as in tlie more perfect example of the same style at Tinduli. It must 
have been originally dedicated to Mahadev, and was probably re-named about two 
hundred years ago, when it was very roughly and ignorantly repaired, many pieces 
of the doorway being built up into the ceiling and other parts of the fabric. These 
stones, with one exception, I succeeded in extracting, and on putting them together, 
so little of the design was found wanting that I was able to re-erect the doorway in 
its original position. This was done at Government expense. Out of the grant that 
I obtained for the repairs, I have also raised and levelled the ground about the temple, 
re-built the plinth, and supplied a flight of steps on the east front under the door- 
way.” 

To this I mayladd that the cella measures 6' Q" by 6' 5" and the porch 5' by 2' 6". 
The temple faces east. Its ground plan is square with recessed corners. In the 
facing only moulded, but no carved, bricks are used. The loss of the spire and the 
repairs executed in brick and mortar, partly plastered over, and with stone fragments 
of some other temple, give the building a singularly insignificant and patched appear- 
ance. The most interesting portion is certainly the porch of carved stonework, 
which was restored by Mr. Growse. 

I do not know on what grormds Mr. Growse assumes that the Bahua temple was 
•originally dedicated to Siva. The headless stone ISTandi now placed opposite the en- 
trance may have come from elsewhere. The stone water spout in the north wall does 
not afford any proof. So much is certain that the shrine now contains an image of 
the sleeping Vishnu, placed upright in such a way as to appear a standing image. It 
is a curious instance showing how little the plastic representations of Hindu deities are 
understood by the very people who worship them. 

The Bahua temple, thanks to previous repairs, is in a fair state of preservation, 
but in places the masonry has become disjointed. 


Temples at Kurari. 

Outside the village of Kuraii, some two miles north of Bahua, there is a group 
of four partly ruined temples picturesquely situated on the southern bank of an ancient 
tank surrounded by fruit trees. The temple (A) , farthest away from the village, is 
still standing (Plate VII a). It is known by the name of Beora Baba. The build- 
ing, which is raised on a plinth {2T by 28' 3") faces north-east and contains a single 
chamber, 6' 2" square, which is covered over by a double dome constructed in the cor- 
belling fashion. The upper dome is built in the familiar shape of a Hindu spire or 
UUhara. The whole surface is richly decorated with carved brick-work. Exteriorly 
the ground plan is similar to that of the Paraulr temple ; it is a polygon of sixteen 
sides, of which three sides are cut off by a straight line so as to form the fa9ade. 

The different faces are plainly marked by recesses in the brick facing. The 
design of the decoration is the same on each face, except in the lowermost moulding, 
where carved and plain brick-work alternate The back and side faces contain small 
m'ches, such as are found in the Parauli temple. The fa9ade has completely collapsed 
together with the face adjoining it to the proper left. Possibly it was partly built of 
stone or was provided w ith a stone porch. The cella, at least, contains several stone 
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fragments among wMcli are portions of stone door-jambs. I noticed also a fragment 
of a Gane^a figure and a hand holding a conch, which may have belonged to a Vishnu 
image. 

Immediately to the west of temple (A) there is a fl.at mound, which perhaps 
marks the site of another completely ruined shrine. 

Further west we fi.nd three more or less ruined temples. Xone of them is now 
used for worship. That to the south (B) and farthest from the tank faces south-east 
and contains a cella, 4' 2" square, surmounted by a sikhara (Plate VII 6.). Its type 
and ground plan are similar to those of (A), but the design of its brick decoration is 
different, and varies according to the faces on which it is found. Here also the facade 
has completely collapsed. The building is more dilapidated than (A ) ; only eleven out 
of the sixteen sides are still standing. 

The next temple (G) is almost completely ruined ; little more than the basement 
is left standing. The cella measures 4' 4"^ square. Its plan appears to be similar to 
that of (A) and (B), but the ornamentation differs. 

The fourth temple (B) is also largely ruined, but two sides of the walls are still 
standing. It seems to have faced north-east. The cella measures o 3" square. Of 
the preserved portion nearly the whole facing of the decorative brickwork has fallen 
away except that on the south-west, which is also in danger of giving way. 


Temples at Thithaura. 

Thithaura is situated between Dugrai and Shahbazpur, at a distance of some 
six miles north of Bahua. As I did not reach the village until after sunset, and had 
still to proceed to Juniha, my visit was a hurried one. This I regretted the more as 
the temple which I inspected at Thithaura is probably the best specimen of its kind. 
It faces east, is ahnost square in plan and is profusely decorated with carved bricks . 
The cella, which measures 5' 1'^ square, contains a broken image, apparently of 
Vishnu, with the usual attending figures. 

Here also the porch appears to be a later addition. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the doorway is not provided with an arch, but with wooden beams, which are 
in great danger of giving way under the mass of masonry they have to support. 
They should be replaced by stone lintels or iron rails. Presumably there \\ as origin- 
ally a porch built of stone. 

On the north-east corner of the plinth stands a small ruined temple. I was 
told that there exists at Thithaura another ancient temple ljuilt of plain brick-work, 
but the falling darkness prevented me from inspecting it. 


J. Ph. Vogel, 
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T TTTii places at wMch. conservation measures liave been carried out number over 
forty, but as some of these are extensive sites, wliicb include several monuments 
or groups of them, the total number of buildings is somewhat larger. The most 
important are those which have figured prominently in previous reports, and in 
which groups of structures are being steadily and successively taken up. Some new 
works have been taken in hand, but the repairs at these places are none of them of a 
very extensive order. 

Even so, certain works which had been contemplated, and estimates for which 
had been duly countersigned, have had to be postponed owing to the misconduct of 
my late o£B.ce manager, who suppressed the estimates in question. But the amount 
of money which lapsed in consequence has proved to be less than was at first feared, 
and the few works which have been delayed for this reason will be proceeded with at 
the first opportunity. 

The most extensive measures of conservation carried out during the year were 
those at Vijayanagar, where work has been steadily progressing for some years 
past. Among the most noteworthy buildings which received attention were the 
large and important temples of Yitthalasvami, Krishnasvami, Achyutarayasvami and 
Pattabhiramasvami. These had all previously undergone extensive repairs, but the 
necessary additions which were pointed out by me in a previous inspection have now 
in large measure been carried out. 

Among the lesser temples and other buildings are the Ganigetti Jain temple, 
the Ohandikeivara temple, the §iva temple and Mandapam near Yitthalasvami 
temple, the Chandrasekhara matham and the Sarasvati temple near it, and the 
Yehkataramasvami temple near Kamalapuram. 

The repairs on these buildings Avere generally of the same nature as has been 
previously described, and need not now be given in detail. 

Some of the repairs, however, present dij06.culties which tax the skill of the 
engineers to the utmost, as will be realized without detailed description by a refer- 
ence to Eig. 1, which represents the Hemakutam Jain temple at Yijayanagar. Its 
ruined condition is almost solely due to defective foundations. These have been 
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built on soil j>lRcecl above the rock on uhich tlie temiile stands and enclosed by 
revetments to prevent the spread of the earth from under the temple alls. By the 
removal or collapse of the retainini^ vails the fouudations have sunk, vMi conse- 
quent fractmre of the superstructure. (Several of these Jain temples are in varying 
stages of similar decay, all due to the same cause, the aljove being an extivme 
example. Some have been successfully preserved and others are being attended to. 



The several groups of liuildings contained in tl e ancient palace rec(M^ed atten- 
tion, which was generally a continuation or completion of previous repairs, !Most of 
these buildings have been descril)ed in previous papers, but one not mentioned 
hitherto calls for notice here. This is the building known as the watershed,” on 
account of its containing a reservoir vhich vas originally supplied with water from 
the pipes of the ancient irrigation system, which still exists (Fig. 2). 

The building evidently took the place of a public well, and was supplied with 
water by gravitation from the great tank near Kamalapuram. 
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Tew visitors to Vijayanagar, vlio have noticed the stone aqueducts across the 
low-lying ground near the palace buildings, can have realized how perfect was the 
ancient system of vater-supply by smaU earthern pipes embedded in blocks of hard 
mortar or concrete. Eemains of these exist in many places, and generaUy they are 
formed of groups of several pipes all set close together and parallel to each other. 



Fig 2. 

The building above illustrated is covered with an arched masonry dome, which, 
together with the arches of the doorways, was fractured in several places. The 
reservoir in the centre was also choked up with debris, which has now been removed. 

Another building, which received its water-supply from the system above alluded 
to, is the Queen’s Bath. It consists of a large, square, uncovered reservoir surrounded 
on its four sides by arcaded and groined corridors. The outer walls are compara- 
tively plain, though originally they were sm^mounted by an ornamental cornice and 
a parapet, which, however, have now almost entirely disappeared, the supporting 
stone brackets alone remaining. It v ould, in my opinion, be a permissible piece 
of restoration to replace this parapet. Its design can easily l)e gathered from the 
remnants preserved on parts of the inner walls, as can be seen by referring to Pig. 3.. 
The brackets are the same in both cases, and so must have been the parapet also. 
At present the exterior w all-head is finished with a layer of plain mortar, which w'as 
added in the early eighties, during the time of the late Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments. 

Though the exterior of the building is plain, the interior is lacking neither in 
ornament nor in architectural detail. Each side consists of three arches through 
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which, the central reservoir could be \iened or entered, and n hich alternate "with 
projecting balconies. The muUions of these balconies are embossed in arabesque 
stucco work, nbich has in parts crumbled an ay. Dm*ing the restoration in the early 
eighties these gaps were cohered with plain mortar. It nou’d 1 e an improvement 
to have this scraped off and replaced by actual stucco casts, taken from muUions 



Pis; 3 

where the arabesques remain complete. The j)arapet nhich surmounts the inner 
nails is evidently a replica of that nhich has disaj)peared from the exterior. The 
structure of the building is of stone, n ith parajiets in brick and ornament in stucco. 

In a previous jiaper mention was made of the extensh-e lull-fortress at G-injce in 
the South Arcot District, and of the conseination work which had been initiated 
there. It w ill be remembered that the main grouping of the buildings is on and 
around two lofty detaclmd hills, the Dajagiri and the Krishnagiri, the whole site 
being enclosed in long lines of fortified walls, which extend lor several miles 
around it. 

The general scope ot the work is lery much the same as that which has been 
successfully adopted at Vijayanagar. There is no single consen ation w ork of any 
great magnitude required, but all of the buildings (and they are both numerous and 
of considerable size), require individual repairs of one kind or another 

One of the most important stuctures is the many-storeyed building know n as 
the Kalyana Mahall,^ which is in a very perfect state of presein ation . 

^ Cf A.S n foi pi II ('«)■ 

u 
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Tlie repairs on this edifice have now hecn completed. It stands in an exten- 
sive conrtyard, which must at one time have contained other palace buildings. The 
ruins of some of these still exist in several mounds within the enclosure. Excava- 
tion reveals the foundations of buildings and burnt logs of wood, which show tliat 
some of these structures were destroyed by fire. Long lines of arcades and masonry- 
vaulted buildings in various stages of decay run along the inner walls of the j)alac(^ 
enclosure, and the state of repair, which they now exhibit, is almost solely due to lhc‘ 
cohesion of the ancient mortar used in the walls and vaults. In some parts several 
of the adjoining piers have vanished, yet the over-hanging vaulted suj)crstructure 
of masonry remains intact as if it were formed of solid stone. (Eig. 4.) A view 
of a part of these vaulted buildings gives an idea of their general state and an 
appreciation of the problems, which must be faced in any scheme of conservation, 
which is intended to retain their ancient character, and yet prevent as far as i)ossibl(‘ 
further ruin. 



Fijj 4 

The building crowning the Eajagiri Hill is a picturesque struclure hnown as i !h^ 
Flagstaff, It was originally surrounded by piUared arcades, which liavc^ now ])artlv 
fallen away. Some measures necessary for the prevention of riirth(n' (h‘cnv have 
been carried out. ^ Progress has also been made with repairs 1o other of ilie civil 
buildings and to the large temples there. 


Of, A. S. H. for 1906-7, pi. Ill («;• 
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Gandliikota in the Cuddapah District is another important fort which has 
undergone repairs, the preliminary account of hich aj)peared in a prerious paper. 
The work has made considerahle lorogress during the year under review and several 
buildings have been attended to. Among these is the masonry- vaulted building 
known as the Magazine, which was disfigured by mud yi alls built between the archesi 
and by heaps of debris in the rooms. These have now been removed. Another 
interesting building is the lofty tower knoAvn as the Ohar-minar. (J’ig- 5) It was 



Fig 5 

generally in a fair state of repair, Imt some attention was needed for the decayed 
stucco Avork, particularly in the perforations of the upper windows. Some displaced 
stones of the basement, which seemed likely to endanger the security of the founda- 
tions, were fixed in position. The figure illustrating this building also shoAvs one 
of the granaries, of Avliich several remain. These are rectangular structures, with 
walls of great thickness, and with the interior spaced with lofty masonry pic 
supporting liarrel-vaulted roofs. 
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Some necessary repairs have also heeii carried out to the group of eight large 
temples at Pushpagiri iii the Cuddapah District. 

An interesting temple of very early date and of unusual design in many of its 
principal features is that at Km*angunathan in the Trichinojioly District. (Plate 
VIII.) Some extensive and urgently needed repairs have lioen executed tliere. 



Pij> c 

It is stated that worship was never performed in the tcmjih^ owing to its having 
been defiled by a monkey (Tamil knrangu) alter its consecration. Prom this it lias 
derived its name. 

Among the remaining monuments, on which extensive works arc in progi*<‘ss, 
are the Dansborg at Tranquebar, and the fort at Tanjore, At the i’ormer place 
under-pinning of dangerous walls and various othci* repairs have been done. At tlie 
Tanjore fort (Pig. 6) vegetation lias been cleared from the ramparts, and the preser- 
vation of bastion No. 11 is in progress. 


A. Pea. 
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T ITTij total amount of expenditure incurred on. archaeological works during the 
year 1908-09 was Rs. 18,282 as compared with !Rs. 68,475 expended in 1907-08, 
and with Us. 1,25,930 in 1906-07. The Imperial subsidy was likewise reduced 



Fig. 1 

horn R*'. 12,000 to Rs. 8,307. As the archaeolosical allotment had been reduced to 
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sucli narrow limits, most rigid economy had to be practiced, and costly special repairs 
to monuments had either to be held in abeyance or Icarried out piecemeal. The major 
portion of the allotment was devoted to annual repairs of an obligatory nature. Among 
the buildings, on which special repairs were carried out, the Pondawpaya of Mingun, 
Sagaing District, and the Mingalazedi of Pagan have been selected for illustration in 
the present report. 

Before undertaking to build a pagoda of huge dimensions, it is customary among 
Bm’mans to construct a model, the architectural features of which arc simply enlarged 
on the bigger edifice. In accordance witli this custom, Bodawpaya, who reigncxl from 
lYSl to 1819 A.D., built the Pondawpaya, a structure 17 feet 5 inches high (h^ig. l)to 
serve as the model of the IVQngun Pagoda (Plate IX), on which ho spent much treasurer 
and more than twenty years of his long reign. His great ambition was to “ beat the 
record ” in pagoda building among all Buddhist kings knoun to history ; l)ut I ordgii 
wars and domestic troubles prevented him from completing his ])rojGct. In spite of 
the earthquake, which shattered it in 1838, its height is still 143 feet 10 indies, 
or about one-third of the height originally intended. Its probable dimensions, if 
completed, could be inferred from the Pondawpaya. This little slructur(‘ consists of 
a solid dome resting on a square plinth of solid masonry, surmounled by a minia1iir(‘ 
stupa and appears to be a hybrid between tlie Shwozigon and Anandn l^agodas 
of Pagan, which affords so many prototypes for Buddhist religious (‘dilic(‘s ihrougliout 
the country. It is adorned with all the appurtenances of a finislied ])lac(‘ of worship, 
namely, circuit walls, staircases, loogryphs, ornamented ardu's, elc. TIk' remains of 
this interesting model Pagoda wore conserved at a cost of lls.198 and car(‘ was iak(Mi 
to perpetuate its existing features. In order to prevent the iidrusion of cailh) and lin* 
erosion by the floods of the Irrawaddy, a fencing and an earthen ram])art (Miclosiiig 
the entire site were constructed at a cost of lls. (Kit). 

The following comparison between the known dimemsions of th(‘ two buildings 
may be of interest ; — 

Pasjfiid.u 

Height of masonry xdinth , . . . . 101' - O''' 'I' - 0" 

Length of its side .... . 210' - 10' - 

Dome ... ... (V) 0' - 7" 

Surmounting stupa .... , (V) 0' - 

Sir Henry Yule^ gives the following graphic description of tlnisetuo monu- 
ments : — 

“ This ruin [Mingun Pagoda] is doulitloss one of the hugest masses of solid 
brickwork in the world. It stands on a basement of five successive tci*raccs ol‘ litth* 
height, the lower terrace forming a square of about 450 feet. Prom the upp(u* t(‘i-- 
race starts up the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, a square of about 230 lo(4 in ])lan, 
and rising to a height of more than 100 feet, with slightly sloping walls. Above this, 
it contracts in snccessive terraces, three of which had been completed, or nearly so, at 
the time the work was abandoned. 

“ In one of the neighbouring groves is a miniature of the structure, as it was in- 
tended to be. Prom this we see that the completed pile would have Ix'on little less 

'^Mission to the Court of A ca in 1856, pp. 169 f. 
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than 500 feet high. The whole height of the ruin as it stands is about 165 feet from 
the ground, and the solid content must be between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of cubic 
feet of brickwork. 

The fracture that has taken place is tremendous, and the efPects of earthquake 
are seen on a scale that rarely occurs. The whole mass is shattered, torn, and split. 
Masses of wall 100 feet in height, and from 10 to 20 in thickness, a] 3 pear as if they 
had been bodily lifted from their bases and heaved forward several feet. The angles 
have chiefly suffered, and these are fallen in a vast pile of ruin ; blocks of coherent 
brickwork, as big as small houses, lying heaped in hideous confusion on one another. 

“ The whole thing is a perfect geological phenomenon.’’ 



FisiC 2 

Tlu' ]\rini>al<i/('di Pagoda (Pig. 2) vaslmiltby Tayokpyemin, King of Pagan, 
in 1271 A T)., and indicates the zenith of Burmese religious architecture. The Bur- 
mcso empire was subverted by the Mongols under Kublai IQian in 1284 A.D. It 
was sliattcMH'd to pieces, and never recovered its former grandeur and magnificence.^ A 
stoiu' inscription I'ound within the Avails of the Pagoda records the folloAA iiig ceremony : 

“ On Sunday, the Otli, Avaxing of Tabaung 630 Sakkaraj (1268 A. D.) King 
Naralbilni^Aadc (Tayokpyemin), whose title is Siri-tribhavanaditya-pavara-dhamma- 
laja, who is the supreme commander of the A^'ast army of 86 million soldiers, and 
who is the consumer of 300 dishes of cmTy daily, being desirous of attaining the bliss 
of Nirvana, erected a pagoda. Having done so, the King enshrined within it 51 
gold and silver statuettes of kings, queens, ministers, and maids of honour, and over 
these an imago of Gautama Buddha in solid silver, one cu])it high, on Thursday, the 
full-moon of Kason 636 Sakkaraj (1274 A. H.) On that occasion a covered way 

^Vtde Yule^s Marco Polo, Chaptei LIV, Volume 11. 
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was erected extending from the palace to the pagoda. Bamboo mats were laid along 
this. Over tiiese rush mats were spread, and over these again pieces of cloth, each 20 
cubits in length, were laid ; and at each culiit’s distance of the way banners were 
placed. During the ceremony the princes, princesses and nobles threw a large 
number of pearls among the statuettes, and the pagoda was formally named the 
Mingalazedi.” 

The Pagoda stands on a raised platform, and its triple terrace is adorned with 
terra-cotta plaques depicting scenes from Jdtaka stories. The small subsidiary shrines 
at the corners of the third terrace are entirely covered with green enamelled tiles. 
The brichs, with which the retaining walls are built, are stamped with Talaing letters, 
and the dimensions of each are 18" by 9" by 3". Efforts were made to procure a 
complete set of the inscribed bricks, without dismantling any portion of the walls, Init 
this proved to be impossible. 

The thick jungle found growing within the precincts, and the dehris were cleared, 
both the Pagoda and the suiTounding walls made water-tight, and the steps facing 
the east repaired at a total cost of Bs. 9,809. The shrine is still an object of worship, 
and the iron Mi now croA^ning it vras placed in position by the villagers of Pagan in 
1908. Under the Burmese regime, the crowning by commoners, of a pagoda built by 
a royal personage, would have been considered high treason, and the concession of this 
privilege is now greatly appreciated throughout the country. 


Taav Seen Ko. 


m 
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T he year under review has been especially fruitful in discoveries, including some 
of unusual historical interest. Eoremost in antiquity ranks the Garuda j)illar 
of Besnagar in Gwalior State, which was first brought to notice by General Cunning- 
ham in 1877, but the real significance of which has only been revealed since Mr. 
Marshall’s visit to the spot in January 1909. The third section of the present 
volume contains a special contribution on this discovery, u ith the text and version of 
the inscription now agreed upon by the best aut^iorities on Indian epigraphy. 

Later in date, but by no means secondary ,ii antiquarian interest, is the now 
famous Buddhist relic-casket exhumed from the. ruin of the great of Kanishka 

near Peshawar. The discovery of this monument — the clue of which was given 
by M. Alfred Boucher in his brilliant study of the ancient geograj^hy of Gandliara — 
has shown how much can be achieved by patient and systematic research. The 
excavations carried out by Br. Spooner on that site in 1907-8 had not yielded any 
certain results. They were resumed in the year under review and led to the discovery 
not only of Kanishka’s monument, the largest stupa of Northern India, but also of 
tlie relics which it contained. The relics, according to the testimony of Hiuen 
Tsiang, were believed to be corporeal remaiirs of Gautama Buddha, and have there- 
fore liocn made over to the Buddhist community of Burma to be worthily enshrined 
in a new pagoda at Mandalay. I may refer the reader to the detailed account of the 
excavation of Shali-ji-ki-Dheri, the modern name of the site, which Br. Spooner has 
contributed to this Report. 

Here I wish briefly to note the special interest of both the inscribed objcct> just 
mentioned for the history of Greek, or rather Hellenistic, influence in the Indian 
Continent. The Besnagar pillar A\'as set up by one Heliodoros, uho calls himself 
“ a Greek ambassador from King Antialkidas to King Bhagabliadra. ” It clearly 
shows in what manner, about the middle of the second century B.C., Greek influ- 
ence could penetrate from the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom in the N orth-IV est to the 
Hindu States of Central India. It is the earliest knonn architectural monument of 
the contact ol‘ Ihese two great civilisations of Asia and Emupe. 

The relic-casket of Kanishka, on the other hand, exhibits the Hellenistic 
influence on Indian art in the final stage of its remarkable action. It seems that the 
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KharoslitM inscription mentions a Greek artist, at least one bearing a Greek name 
The decoration of the casket shows a curious l)lending of classical and Indian 
elements, familiar to ns from Gandhara sculpture. It points to a time when the 
graceful plant of Greek art transplanted on Indian soil had become choked by the 
luxmdant growth of indigenous culture. It ajopears from the inscription that 
this period of artistic decline was the reign of the great Kanishka, M'hose efidgy 
figures prominently on the casket.^ The thorny problem of his exact date may here 
be left out of discussion. This much is certain that, whatever patronage Kanishka 
and his successors may have extended to Buddhist building, the great flourishing 
period of Gandhara art had then passed away. 

A study of the closely allied art of ancient Mathura has led me to the same 
conclusion. I had hoped to continue here my pajDer on the Mathura school of 
sculpture published in the Annual for 1906-7.® But the fresh discoveries of 
sculptures and inscriptions made by Pandit BadJia Krishna are so numerous that I 
have been obliged to postj)one this work for another year. In the present volume, 
however, I have included a note on some Naga images which have come to light in 
the neighbourhood of Mathura. The circumstance that several of those are inscribed 
has enabled us to trace their historical development, which is found to end by the 
ancient Naga figures being worshipped as Baladcva, the elder brother of Krishna. 

In my previous paper dealing with the Mathura school of sculpture I had j)ointod 
out that this school had exorcised considerable influence on the development of 
Buddhist art in the Gangetic Plains. This is confirmed by the discovery of a 
fragmentary Bodhisattva statue found in the course' of Mr. Marshall’s ('xcavations on 
the ancient site of Saheth-Maheth in the Bahraieh and Gonda districts oi* the' Unitc'd 
Provinces. In a woll-iweserve'd inscri])tion iiicise'd on the ])as(' it is state'd that 
this image was carved by a sculptor from Mathura. 

This inscription, which is being edited in tlui prese'nt voluii''' i)y Pandit l>aya 
Pam Salmi, confirms moreover the identity of the ancienit sitcjs of Maheih and Salieth 
with the famous city of Sravastl and the adjoining Buddhist ('stal)lishm('mt of tlu* 
Jetavana, both those places l)oing mentioned in the inscription. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the fourtli cpigraphical record Found on the spot wliieh c(>nfirrns 
General Cunningham’s brilliant identification. It is a matter of no small 
satisfaction that the long-disputed problem of the situation of Sravastl has ibus b('('n 
finally solved. 

Mr. Marshall’s operations'^ embraced the whole of Saheth and tb(' groiij) of ruins 
consisting of Ora Jhar, KharahuS Jhar and Panahiya Jhar and some' otlu'r monu- 
ments. In the Kharahua Jhar, which is a stupa built entirely of brick, was found 
a very piiinitivo relic receptacle assigned by 'liin to tlu' 3rd or 4tb C('ntury B.C. 
Ho was unable to penetrate to the centre of the Ora Jhar, his vork Ix'ing s1o])])('d l)v 
a brick stupa of about the 9tli century A.T)., which came to light a f('w f('('t bc'low 

' It is interesting to compai'e the gold relic-oasket from a at 15iniavn,n iioiir .lalalaliiid, now prcsoi v<*(l in 

Ihe Bi-itish Museam. It is much moie classical in design than tho Ppdhawar caskci. Coins dating fiom aliout 60 P. C. 
were found on the same spot. Cf. Wilson, Ariana Aiitiq^ia, p. 71, and liirdwood, Iixlicilria/ Art)t of India, 
p. 144, pt. 1. 

A. 8. U. for 1906-7, pp. 137 ff. 

® A full account of Mr. Marshall’s excavations at Saheth-Maheth and at Mandor will ajuear in tlie next Amuial. 
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tlie toj) of the mound. The mound itself is composed of clay and Mr. Marshall 
considers it to he a pre-historic monument like those at Ramjjurra andLauriya. The 
Panahiya Jhar, which Dr. Hoey believed to he a cockpit, is also a lirick stupa with its 
core made of pounded clay. No relics were found in it 

At Saheth itself, Mr, Marshall uneaifhed a number of stupas near the monastery 
in which the copper-plate of Govinda-chandra had been found in the previous 
winter. The earliest of these stupas go back to the Kushana ijeriod. The middle 
portion of the site was in ancient days occupied by an extensive lake. In the 
northern portion of the site, Mr. Marshall comjiletely excavated the monasfery 
around temple No. 1 and brought to light a number of other buildings to its west. 
To the east of No. 2 there came to light a broad ajiproach with a variety of structures 
on and along it. The date of the approach and of these structures was determined by 
a number of copper coins found in an earthen pitcher in one of these buildings. Ah. 
these coins are of the Kushana King, Vasudeva, with the exception of one which is 
of Kanishka, two of which may be assigned to Huvishka, and one of a king of 
Ayodhya, i)Tesumably Ayumitra. 

Mr. Marshall also did some digging at the old fort of Mandor, but the results 
achieved were less satisfactory than was exjDected, though still of considerable interest. 
The entire mass of ruins in the fort is of a very late date, but in the south-east 
corner Mr. Marshall unearthed a Brahmanical temple which ^vas originally founded 
about the Sth century A.D. It was re-built and added to first about the 10th and 
again al)out the 12th century A.D. It is now' clear that the two sculptured door- 
jambs w Inch ■wore doscriljed by Mr. Bhandarkar in the Annual for 1905-6 did not 
originally belong to this temple. Among poifiible antiquities there Ava^^ a much 
mutilated 12th century inscription of Sahaja-jiala, the chief of the Naddula 
branch of Chauhan (Chahamana) Rajputs. This inscription is of interest, as it 


supplies a few now names of the clan. 

Th(' excavations carried out in 1891 by Mr. Cousens on the site ol Mansurgi in 
Sind show ed that the Muhammadan city of that name was Iniilt on the ruins of the 
Hindu city of Brahmanabad.' This conclusion has been confirmed hy the explora- 
tions of th(‘ year unden* review. They wore confined to two spots. The first Avas the 
site of a vtwy large mosque, probably the Jami Masjid of the Modem city of 
Mansura. All that remained of this building Avas a row of heavy brick foundations, 
each of wdiich must have carried a pair of square pillar.s, or more probably w'ooden 
po.sts. Beneath thes(‘ remains A\ere found drains and “ libation slabs Avhioh Mr. 
CoiLscns l)eliev(N may have liolonged to a Brahmanical or Bucldliist temple, on the 
ruins of AAdiich the mosque^ was raised. Parallel cases in many a City of Northern 
India render it higlilv probable that the main mosque of Mansura stood on the ruins 
of the chief temple of Brahmanaliad, but the somewdiat scanty remains of the sup- 
posed Hindu shrine unearthed by Mr. Cousens seem hardly to justiiy us in consider- 
ing his otherwise plausible theory as being finally proved. 

The other spot selected for excavation Avas the Thiil (Skr. stknla ?) or ToAver, a 
pile of brickAAmrk rising some 36' above the surrounding ground level. The exact 
natoe of this structure is somew^hat doubtful, but the discovoiy of carved bricks 1^ 


1 A. S. B. for 1903-4, pp. 132 ff. ; pi. XLIV— L. 
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Mr. Cousens to assume that originally it had been a Buddhist stuim which had been 
rebuilt in later times. A clearing of the ])asemeut ^vould probably settle this point. 

In the course of his paper on this excaTation Mr. Cousens disposes of a theory 
started by a previous explorer, according to w^hom certain objects found on the site 
W''ould represent chessmen. Mr. Cousens puts it beyond doubt that the supposed 
chessmen were in reality little balusters or spindles of some furniture rails. It will 
be hardly necessary to remark that this alignment does not, of course, in any way 
affect the antiquity and Indian origin of the game of chess which arc sufficiently 
proved by its Sanskrit name cliaturmiga originally meaning “ [the] four-membered 
[army]” Avhich was introduced wnth the game into Persia where it became changed 
into shatranj. 

The disappointing nature of the results at Man§ura-Brahmanal)ad wore duo in 
some measm’e to the fact that the materials of the older cities wore found to have 
been largely utilised in building the later ones. The ancient Hindu city was evid- 
ently not destroyed by a sudden cataclysm but w'as gradually deserted, with the result 
that no valuables came to light in the course oC excavation. 

One of ihe best known Buddhist monuments in the Bakhin is the stupa of 
Amaravati (on the right bank of the Krishna river) of wdiich numerous sculptures 
are preserved in the British Museum. In the seasons 1888 and 1889 this site was re- 
examined by Mr. Bea and again in 1905-06. Iji the course of these excavations 
numerous sculptural fragments and minor antiquities were found. In the year under 
review Mr. Bea has made some further explorations on the north and north-west of 
the mound at some distance from the centre of the main stiipa. They yielded again 
a number of sculptures, unfortunately mostly in a very fragmentary state. A find of 
some interest was a golden relic-casket which apparently had been contained in oiks 
of the minor stupas surrounding the main monument. Tliat it had escaped tlu' notic(‘ 
of previous diggers was evidently due to the circumstance of its Iwing placed in an 
earthenware jar which w as completely hidden within a lump of mortar. Anotlu'r 
interesting discoveiy was a collection of l)ronzc Buddha statucites A\liich had Ixhmi 
previously dug up by trcasui*e-scekers, but loft on the spot out of superstitious l‘(‘ar. 

Perhaps the most important question connected with Mr. Boa’s r<‘searches is 
date of a group of neolithic graves which wore found partly hidden by oiu' ol‘ the 
minor and which, consequently, must be earlier in date tlian this huildiiig. 

Unfortunately the date of this stupa cannot be fixed with certainty, as it may hav(‘ 
been either anterior or posterior to the main monument. If we assume thal ii is 
approximately contemporaneous with this building (wliich w^as construcU'd aboid 
A.B. 170), it would follow that the neolithic graves cannot belong to a period som(‘ 
centuries subsequent to the beginning of the Christian era, as is generally sup])osed, 
but must be considerably earlier. 

Mr. Bea also examined a prehistoric site at Pcraml)air in the south of the 
Chingleput district, which yielded an important collection of cists, potteiy, and stoiu; 
and iron implements. 

The present section also includes a report on the sepulchral tumuli of AavuI, the 
main island of the Bahrain group in the Persian Gulf, l>y the Political Agent, Major 
P. B. Prideaux The writer of the report excavated several of these mounds in 
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1906-7 and 1907-8 at the instance of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
the Government of India having placed the necessary funds at his disposal for the 
purpose. Major Prideaux’s report includes an interesting account of the history 
and geography of the group of islands, ■which, once belonged to the famous state of 
the Karmathians. The existence of a sea-borne trade between Bahrain and India 
is attested by the Arabic poet Garir ■who compared the morning clouds to “ a ship 
from India which enters the port of Awal.” The excavation of the mounds, 
though evidently conducted with considerable care, was disappointing in that it 
has yielded no clue as to the origin of these sepulchres which have puzzled several 
explorers. The finds consist mostly of pottery, which has very little distinctive 
character about it. The material differs in no particular from modern rough- 
ware — the red-baked clay and buff ware like the kuzas that come down from the 
Persian Gulf at the present day. 

The objects discovered by Major Prideaux in the course of his excavations will 
be deposited in the Prince of Wales’ Museum at Bombay. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 



Eig. 1. Pagoda Mound before exciivaiion. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SHAH-Jl-Kl-DHERl, 

« 


A mong the many momiments of ancient India iiumtioiied hy tli(‘ ('lnii(‘s(‘ ])il- 
^rims of the early centurhis of our era, on(‘. of th(‘ most im])ortant was ilu‘ 

^tupa of King* Kanishka the Kiishana, which h(^ is said to liav(^ (‘im'ckhI lU'ar liis 
capital city of Purushapura. The pilgrims descril)c it in gre^at d(‘tall, and ar(^ agr('('d 
ill calling it the loftiest and most magiiilicont of the jiagodas of India. Put curious- 
ly enough all trace of this liuilding was lost, and no plausilih' th(‘ory as to its local ion 
even was advanced until M. Fouchcr published his “ Notes sur la geograpliie nnci(‘n- 
ne du Gandhara.”^ In this he drew attention to two largo mounds outside' ilu^ (Jaiij 
Gate of Peshawar City which seemed to him to answer v(‘ry closely to ih(‘ accouiils 
given hy the pilgrims, and he tentatively identiti(3d them witli tlu', Kanishka-cliaitya 
of history for the following reasons. 

’ J>. E. F. E. 0. Tonie I (1901) pp. 322 lY. on the Knnishkii-chaitya, vide jiji. 329 fT. 
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Assuming that the ancient city of Purufihapnra stood essentially on the same 
spot as the modern Peshawar, the general situation of the mounds is in sufficiently 
close agreement with the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims.^ TT e are moreover told 
that, attached to the main pagoda on the west, Kanishka built a vast monastery. The 
relative position of the two mounds at Shah-ji-kl-Dheri agrees exactly with this de- 
scription. The mound to the east, furthermore, has all the appearance of being the 
remains of a stupa, while the general outlines of the immense mound to the west 
suggest a monastic quadrangle on an exceptionally large scale. And the extent of 
the mounds is of course another link in the chain of evidence. The famous pipal 
tree which is said to have marked the site from the days of Kanishka himself to 
those of the Emperor Babar, is not to be found, but M. Poucher rightly points out 
the futility of seeking for it now. But to the north of Shah-ji-ki-Bheri, in the place 
where one would naturally look for this tree, is a small octagonal temple still the 
scene of Hindu worship. The significance of this fact, as well as that of the presence 
of the ziydrat of Boshyan Shah to the south, M. Poucher has not failed to note. 
And when it is added that the excavations carried out by Sappers and Miners in 1875 
proved conclusively the Buddhist nature of the buried monuments,^ as well as the fact 
that they had been destroyed by fire, — a point reiterated by the Chinese pilgrims, — it 
is plain that M. Poucher’s reasons for his tentative identification Avere very strong, 
so strong, indeed, that I was led to feel it both a duty and a privilege to 
gwe the site that examination which he himself unfortunately was unable to 
undertake. 

The fact that the main pagoda had been rej)eatedly destroyed by lightning, and 
as often relmilt, led M. Poucher to suggest that in any further exploration of the site 
search should be made in the first instance for the hundred little stupas mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tlisang as standing to right and left of the pagoda, as it seemed possilile that 
they might have escaped the destruction that overwhelmed the main monument, and 
the discovery of eA'-en their foundations in the position indicated would loe strong con- 
firmation ()f the identification proposed. And this suggestion Avas folloAved in the 
operations under discussion. But although Hiuen-Thsang says that these little stupas 
stood to right and left of the main pagoda (that is to north and south, as it is known 
that th(i face of the building Avas to the east), he noAA’here gives any hint as to hoAv 
far distant they were from it, nor Avas there anything in the nature of the site itself to 
determine any point either to north or south Avher(i one could start digging toA\'ards the 

* The pili^rims difFer in theii’ statements from the “ 4 li to the east ” of Tao-Yim<>: to the “ 8 or 9 li to the south 
oast ” of Hiuen-Th‘sanf>: (cf. Beal, Buddhist Becords of the Wester)) World, p. 99 and t>c(ssi)n). But the differences 
are unimportant, after all, and are probably to be explained, as M. Eoucher says, by the fact that their startin'*; points 
varied. 

* It is interesting to note that General Cunningham also appears to have identified Bhah-ji-ki-Dheii as the site 
of Kanishka’s monument. This is evident from a Bepod on ike Bxploratious tit Moiuid ShahJi-h'a-Dhe)‘i near 
Peshaioar J)y a detachmoit of the Sappo's and Miuo's wider the command of the late Lieutenant C.A. C)'ompton , 
B.T2., dated 30th Alarch 1875 (in Punjah G-oveimment Gazette, Supplement, 18th November 1875). At the end of 
his Eeport, Lieutenant Crompton lemarks : — “ Taking into account the poor and scanty nature of discoveries, I am of 
opinion (1) that this is not the site of the Stupa of King Kanishka, as supposed hy General Cunnbxjham j (2) that 
it cei-tainly is not worth while continuing the explorations here.” In view of Dr. Spooner’s discoveries, the con- 
clusions of the previous excavator are somewhat amusing. But it is gratifying that here again the great pioneer of 
Indian archeeology has shown his remarkable insight in questions of ancient topography. I must add that Cunning- 
ham had previously identified Kanishka’s monument with the Gor Katri in Peshawar City. Unfortunately he imb- 
lished only his first conjecture {A, 8. B., Vol. II, p. 89) and not the second one which has proved to be correct. [E.] 
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rnoimd with the certainty of crossing these buildings. The arrangcinont ol' these 
little stUpan was another difficulty ; did they extend generally north and soutli I'roiii 
the pagoda, or were they grouped on either side in lines extending cast and \v('st- ? 
Presumably the latter, for we notice in the case of other monastic sites in this Pro- 
vince that such buildings are usually erected as near the sacred centre of the ivliobt 
as possible, and any alignment north and south would seem to violate this princi])lc. 
At the same time, one can seldom speak with certainty of the position of buried 
monuments and it was necessary to keep all possibilities in view. Another difficulty 
was our ignorance as to their relative distances. Were they built all in one huddled 
mass, as at Jamalgarhi, or were they separated one from another like the majorily ol' 
those in the lower court at Takht-i-Bahi ? To this question there was no conclusi V(‘ 
answer, and in order to meet all possibilities, in so far as we could, it was dooid(‘d io 
begin the work as follows : — 

Taking a fairly central point at the base of the main pagoda mound, on ifs 
southern face — ^for the country to the south presented fewer difficulties for (ixcavntJon 
than that to the north, and there is nothing in Hiuen-Thsang’s account to malc(‘ Iht' 
one direction seem more promising than the other, — five trenches were staifc'd, (‘a(‘h six 
feet in width and, at first, 100 feet in length. Of these five the central one was KmI 
due south, and the others to the south-east and the soutli -W'^cst, respectively, at iiicn'as- 
ing angles, so as to pass through any alignment running cast and west in such a way 
as to allow for irregular distances between the monuments, and also, by extiaidiug 
them far enough, to cross a possible alignment north and south. 

Work was begun on the 10th January 1908, after arrangemonis had Ixaui mad(‘ 
with the owners with the assistance of Major Hawlinson, the Deputy ('omniissioiKU', 
but for the first few days wo could not get the desired number of cooIkn and Ihe 
work progressed slowly. Meanwhile rcjieated examination of the low mound 
running north and south along the road which skirts the eastern edge of the sit<‘ h;id 
been rewarded by the finding of one or two fragments of Gandhara sculpture. For 
this reason, as soon as our full complement of 120 coolies was secured, 1 ]mt. on<‘ of 
my six sections of 20 men each at the work of cutting into this mound from t!ie 
north, but after several days’ fruitless digging the undertaking was t('mporarilv 
abandoned and the men put to other work as to be showm hereafter. 

As the five original trenches were continued and I saw what a depth of suriae(‘ 
soil had to be cut through (for the practice of strewing the fields with ih<‘ (‘arili of 1h(‘ 
mound for purposes of fertilization has given an unusual depth to 1h<‘ (i<‘lds in 
question) I decided to have two sections seek to discover, if possible, th(‘ l<w(‘ls uiul<'r- 
ground, with a view to continuing the trenches one by one if need and (h(‘i-(‘hv 
possibly economize. Dor it was of course conceivable that the very first tnnicJi would 
give us the clue desired, l^hc men in the central one of the trenches running sonfh- 
west wore accordingly told to sink a pit at a point some 70 feet from tlx; s1arliji«»* 
point, and another section was placed directly in front of the mound to the easi in Ok* 
hope that they might discover the pavement which it was natural to assunu' hsl fo 
the entrance of the monument. But, to my disappointment, this 2)it was sunk some 
fifteen feet with entirely negative results. Dor the first foot or so the soft fi-cx^ (sarth 
of the wheat field was passed ; then came a stratum some two feet thick of lightly 
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packed delris among which one coi^per coin (too badly corroded to be recognized) 
ni a few small and very badly damaged sculptui*al fragments were found. But 
below this the pit passed again into perfectly free earth to the depth mentioned 
above, when the work was stopped and the men j)laced afresh. 

For in the meantime the former section had been more successful. Goino 
down at the point indicated, a portion of a massive wall had been found at a depth 
of eight feet. Of great strength and solidity and nearly eight feet in width, it was 
obviously a most important clue, and its massiveness as well as its position due east and 
west at a fair distance from what seemed a probable situation for the pagoda, seemed 
to justify the hope that we had recovered the main retaining wall of the rectangular 
platform from which the stupa-plinth, arose. And the hope was strengthened by the 
apparent fact that a platform extended from the inner edge of this wall toward the 
north at the point already uncovered. Beasoning in this way, therefore, I put my 
entire company at digging a monster trench east and west in alignment with the 
portion of the wall akeady found. But the earth was everywhere so packed with 
brick-bats and debris of all kinds that the work was both slow and costly, 
and it was only by degrees that the deceitfulness of my hopes became 
apparent. 

On deepening the trench in front of the first stretch of wall discovered, it became 
• clear that the latter rested on a brick pavement, and rose to a maximum height of 
some four feet. The eastern end appeared to be broken away, and was found to be 
followed by a circular paved platform some 6 feet in diameter on a level with the 
2)avement aforementioned. At first, therefore, I did not despair of finding the wall 
continued beyond this, and assumed that it might have been broken here and there 
l)y towers now in a wholly ruined state. But this proved not to be the case. For 
instead of being a mere break in a continuous wall, as had been thought, the eastern 
end of the stretch first found proved to be the broken south-east corner of a square 
structure, with a corresponding broken corner at the south-west, and other walls 
running north to meet the one on the north parallel to that first discovered. The 
width of eight feet, furthermore, was found to extend for only half the length of this 
wall, which was only some four feet wide throughout the remainder of its com*se. 
The first supposed platform, again, was found to be merely the floor of one of the tv’i^o 
rooms or apartments into which the building was divided, the room to the west 
within the wider portion of the wall being paved with cobblestones, and that on the 
east covered with a stucco pavemeiit painted red and extending right up to the 
eastern edge of the whole, in such a way as to lead to the conclusion that this was a 
sort of porch or portico giving access to the former room, AA'hich, from the large 
number of charred sculptural fragments, appears certainly to have lieen a Buddhist 
shrine. 

As regards construction, the building A\'as very interesting, as it showed the usual 
features of Gandhara masonry carried out in novel materials. Elsewhere in this 
Province walls of the early period arc built up of largo irregular blocks of slate 
whose interstices are filled with neat piles of smaller fragments of the same material. 
At Shah-ji-ki- Dheri the same principles of construction are met with, but the large 
Jblocks are of roughly dressed stone and the piles of slate are replaced by piles of 

G 
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small bricks, fitted, to the irregularities of the main stones Tvith great skill and 
cleverness. The explanation of this j)eculiar form seems to be that in Peshawar the 
slate schist commonly found elsewhere v as not readily procurable. At monasteries 
hke Takht-i-Bahi, etc , the material lay ready to hand, and doubtless explains the 
origin of the style as a v hole. In Peshawar the style was naturally follow ed, but 
those materials -w ere used which ere most easily obtainable. That the divergence 
from the normal type does not necessarily imply decadence or even a very late date 
is interestingly shown by the fact that the very building under discussion shou s a 
platform on the north side which is built in the usual way, it being clear from the 
position of the structure that it cannot be older than the main building. Obviously 
such a use of stone and brick could not have arisen until the G-andhara stylo was 
firmly established, but there is no evidence to show that it ^ras due to decay or 
decadence {cf. Plate XT, a) 

At the northern side of the platform just mentioned was a short flight of two 
steps leading to a pavement in part composed of stucco, and on the same level as the 
brick pavement to the south. Along this pavement and in line with the east 
and west walls of the shrine, two parallel trenches were then dug to see if other 
neighbouring buildings could be found, and the edge of the first pavement also u as 
cleared for a space of some six feet with the same object, but without success. In 
the more westerly of the two parallel trenches, however, the foundations ol tAvo 
buildings side by side were recovered, but unfortunately no duo to their original 
nature or purpose was found. On continuing the trenches to the north, furthermore, 
they l)oth came upon another massive Avail running cast and west, hut on attemjit- 
ing to folloAv it in these directions it Avas Jound to discontinue abruptly at both ends. 
Whether this Avas the southern w^all of another building or merely a portion of a 
much longer AAall continuing, beyond the bicak, to the east, at least, it aa as impossible 
to say Avitli certainty. But no trace of any side Avails running to the noith could hc‘ 
found at cither end, and the fact that our cuttings in both places shoAAed that Avith- 
in this Avail, and roughly folloAA-ing its height, all w’^as a solid mass of cobhlestoiu's or 
water- Avorn pebbles, made it seem probable that the Avail Avas a portion cither of tlie 
outside of a large stupa itseK or of the solid platform from which the stupa rose. But 
it was impossible to determine the question finally in the course of the first year’s 
work, as the monument at this point lay aa'^cII beneath the slope of the mound and 
digging Avas extremely slow and costly. 

The only other remains of interest found the first year were a few bricks in 
alignment at the extreme west of the main trench, a round basement faced with 
stucco at the eastern end of the same, and a few* small undccorated stiuctures beyond 
this basement to the east. Owing to a very considcralilc slope in the land toAvard 
the east, wdiich, however, was not apparent on the surface, these smaller Iniildmgs 
at first a]p}peared to be on a much higher level than the other monuments. But on 
continuing the work the second year they were found to bo really part oi the same 
group. And, indeed, it is now evident that they are a few'^ of the many little^ stupas 
Hiuen-Thsang mentions. But although the work Avas continued at this part of the' 
site some time after the rest of the excavation was closed, tor the express pin pose of 
determining this point, no conclusive evidence was found the first year. Indeed, uii 
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to the close of the first season’s operations, the fact that a clay seal, inscribed with 
"the Buddhist formula in characters which Br. Eonow assigned to the eighth or ninth 

centuiy, was found in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, was the only apparent link between 
them and the other monuments {of. Fig. 2). 

As for the sculptural remains found the first 
year, they were few and very inferior- The 
vast majority were stucco of an unpleasing 
and very debased type, which was nevertheless 
not lacking in interest, as the whole method of 
their manufacture seemed different from the 
ordinary, the limbs being modelled over thin 
sticks bound with thread, which is something 
I have never seen at any other site in this Pro- 
. vince. Another noticeable feature was the fact 
that the pupil of the eye was regularly indi- 
cated, which is almost never the case in true 
Gandhara work. All in all it seemed obvious 
that these fragments belonged to a definitely late period, which in the main might be 
-called post- Gandhara. A few small pieces of stone sculpture were recovered, of the 
familiar Gandliara type, but no single specimen showed anything like the excellence 
of even the average fragments from Sahribahlol or Takht-i-Bahi. 

The numismatic evidence, again, Avas both meagre and unsatisfactory. Of the 
nine coins recovered, three were wholly illegible. One was a modern coin of no rele- 
vancy, two others were of the elephant and lion type of Sahi coins, while the remain- 
ing three were of the Kushana period. 

Thus, up to the end of the first year’s operations, practically nothing was found 
from which any large deductions would have been warrantable. It was undoubtedly 
a Buddhist site of great extent, but nothing had been recovered to determine the ques- 
tion Avhethor it was Kanishka’s chaitya or not. 

The total expenditm’e incurred up to this point was E 2,422-3-10, of Avhich 
E2, 299-1 4-4 was drawn from the Budget of the Public Works Department for 1907- 
8, including a sum of R1,000 kindly reappropriated for the purpose by the Com- 
manding Royal Engineer, PeshaAvar. The balance of El 22-5-6 expended in April 
was drawn from my own oflB.ce Budget for 1908-9. 

The cost of the work in the second year was E4,296-14-3, all of which Avas very 
generously provided by the Director-General of Archaeology out of Imperial funds. 

It had been obvious the first year that the massive wall we had found on the 
north was of peculiar importance, and everything that was possible in the time and 
with the money at our disposal Avas done to trace its continuation, but Avithout 
success. In beginning the work the second year, therefore, this was our main ob- 
jective. As stated above, the wall terminated abruptly toward the east and could 
not be traced further on in that direction. But as was shown in the plan pub- 
lished with my Annual Report for 1907-8, we did find, instead of a continuation of 
this wall to the east, another smaller and rougher wall at right angles to it leading to 
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the south, but not connected -vvith the main wall. Only the noi*thern end of this 
minor wall was found the first year, and found so late in the season that it was iiu-^ 
possible to explore it properly. But its relation to the main wall was a question oL* 
such interest that almost the first thing attempted on the resumption of the woi-k 
w^as to ascertain the nature and significance of this fragment. 

It seemed probable from the general roughness and unfinished appearance of 
the wall that it had not been meant to meet the eye. This could only moan cither that 
the side we had met was the inside of the wall, with the eastern face dressed as the ev- 
terior (which was found not to be the case), or that it was an interior or strengthening 
wall, and this was made to appear the more jirobable by the fact that the cobbles whidi 
our cutting show^cd to be thickly packed against its western face were definitely 
laid and not the mere accumulation of debris. At the point of our cutting, how- 
ever, no evidence of any parallel wall on the west had been found, and search 
was accordingly made a little to the south of the original trench which we had J(5(l 
east and west along the face of the main w’’all of the stapa. Cutting into the bank 
at this southern point, therefore, we advanced carefully from the ivcst toward t lie 
rough wall, and were rew’^arded in duo time by meeting the jiarallcl Avail in question. 
This proved to be covered with stucco, and at the point first reached, sufficiently W(‘ll 
preserved to show the original design of its decoration, namely, a lino of soat(Hl 
Buddha figures separated one from another by Indo-Oorinthian pilasters. T^iis is 
of course a very famihar form of decoration, but the size of the figures was so imieli 
in excess of any I had hitherto seen in Gandhara that it was made evid(‘nt at one(‘ 
that we had to do with some structure considcra])ly largtn* than any dotacb(‘d sbriiu‘ 
AA'ould be. IPor this reason we did not attempt to turn any corner towards the (‘ast, 
when, after advancing a few foot towards the south, this stucco facing brolv(' do^\n 
and was lost, but continued clearing the line of it to the south, wluni isolattnl frag- 
ments of the foundation were recovered at intervals ov(n- a consid(‘rabI(‘ hniglh As 
no sign of a corner appeared anywhere between the main wnill of th<‘ sf/lpa and tln‘ 
large trench on the south parallel to it, cutting was then mad(‘ in th(‘ noHInn-n si(l(‘ 
of this east-west trench in order, by advancing to the north, to nuad th(‘ wall w hieli, 
it was evident, must have led to the oast at right angles to the d(‘corat(‘d wall w(‘ 
had been following. This Ave fortunately found before going vovy far and ])ro(*(‘(‘(l(‘d 
to clear it in both directions, but especially towards the east to g(‘l our main liiu's as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile another stretch of the main si/lpa wall had b(‘(‘n m<‘( 
with much further to the east (c/. Plato XI («)), in perfect alignm(mt wilh lh<‘ 
massive undecorated wall found in the previous year on the west, and this was also 
followed both east and AA-est until it in tui*n was found to terminal <‘ abru])lly a I 
either end. In due time, hoAvcver, the explanation of all this beeam(‘ el(*ar. \\b‘ 
foAmd, when we reached the eastern end of the stucco faead(‘ on th(‘ south, that this 
facade turned to the north, then very soon again to the east, and Hkmi again to tln^ 
north, in which direction it continued up to the lin(‘ of the massive' undc'eoi-ateMl 
walls to east and west. 

This decorated fa9ade, therefore, formed a large projection leading south from 
the central portion of the main monument, with recessed corne'rs at th(‘ south-c'ast 
and south-west. This, of course, was an unexpected feature, and furnished us with 
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our first definite clue to tlie plan of tlie wh-ole, and at tlie same time explained 
several things v’^hich had been puzzling the previous year. 

Our search for the corner of the main Avail on the east having been fruitless, an 
attempt was made to meet the corresponding projection on the east (for up to this 
time we had no knowledge of the size of the stupa proper), and this was finally met 
after clearing a number of httle stupas and meeting Avith various detached buildings. 
It was hoped, of course, that by following the edge of this projection towards the west 
we should ultimately meet the main north-south aa all on its eastern face, and thus 
be able to determine at least the south-east corner with precision. But the wall in 
question proved later to be completely broken doAvn on both sides of the projection, 
which itself, however, is traceable in its entirety. 

Trial diggings on the western side of the stupa yielded more satisfactory results. 
Here the northern stretch of the main wall was soon found, and proved to be much 
better preserved, probably because the slope of the land from west to east had resulted 
in this portion of the monument being much more deeply buried, and therefore better 
protected from the vandalism of those bent on exploiting the ruins as a quarry. 
The wall was at first met at about its central point, from which it continued towards 
the north in excellent preservation, but broke down rapidly towards the south. 

But the most interesting feature on the west was a discoA^ery of a very well-pre- 
served and very massive stone tower at the north-west corner. Whether tbi« was 
the actual corner or merely an intermediate point in the facade was not certain 
until AA c could follow the curve and find how far it went toward the east and south, 
l3ut as soon as this point was determined and the tower was shown to be the true 
corner, search was made for the diagonally opposite tower on the south-east at the 
point whore, having no suspicion of a possible toAver, we had searched for a normal 
corner. We had found originally one single stone on the ground-level projecting 
towards the south out of the eastern end of the main aa all, but what the explanation of 
this Avas it had been quite impossible to guess. After the discovciy of the north-west 
tower, of course, everything! AA as clear. The single stone Avas seen to be a fragment 
of the south-east toAver, and the appropriate curve AAas accordingly marked out 
and scai'ch made for any further traces of this lost toAA er which might prove to be 
preserved. Such traces were found, but they wore very few and pitiful. Never- 
theless, they were sufficient to proA’^e the occurrence of a tower at this point, and to 
give us at last definite knowledge of the size and plan of the monument. Tor now 
AA^e had lioth the north-west and the south-east corners, and could determine the true 
diagonal of the stupa and draw the entire outline by simple measurement. 

Broni this j)oint the work was simple and the Avhole course of the western pro- 
jection was speedily recovered and found to be the best preserved of all, the portion 
adjoining the main wall showing on both the north and south several Buddlia 
figures in admirable condition {cf. Plate XIV (a)). But as in the case of the 
southern projection, this decoration was found to break doAAU more and more as we 
advanced from the mfl.in body of the monument until nothing but the merest 
foundations were traceable. 

Trial diggings on the north, commenced before these points were determined, 
had led only to the discovery of one rough waU running north and south. As soon 
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.as the exact size and shape of the monnment became known, this was seen to be the 
interior of the eastern supporting wall of the northern projection. But the point 
was not established in time to permit of our doing more than recovering the eastern 
face of this projection (which has here lost its stucco ornamentation) before the AA ork 
was closed for the season. A portion of the main wall on the north at the western 
end near the north-west tower was recovered, and traces of the tower on both the 
north-east and the south-west also, but both were found to be badly damaged. 

So far as the main monument is concerned, therefore, this season’s work has 
given us the main wall on the south and west and a small portion on the north, with, 
however, no trace so far on the east, where the stones seem to have boon removed. 
The eastern, the southern, and the western projections have been entirely cleared, 
and one side of the northern also, while all fom’ towers have been sot free to their 
foundations. It is, therefore, possible now to restore the ground plan of the monu- 
ment with absolute certainty in so far as its main outline is concerned, and the 
actual recovery of the few portions now remaining hidden is a mere question of 
removing earth. 

What the purpose of these projections was is not at present determinable with 
eertainty. They seem too wide to have been stejis merely, and the fact that the de- 
coration on them is in one definite horizontal band seems to make against such a 
supposition. But that one or all of them contained steps is very probable, although 
no trace of them has as yet been found. At all events the projections ai)pcar from 
their structure not to be a later addition but an integral part of the original plan, 
and we are thus justified in including them in estimating the total size of the 
monument, which is thus found to have a diameter of 280 feet. 


These, as Bergusson says of Martand, whoso peristyle measures 220 feet, “ are not 
dimensions to go wild about ” in comparison with other famous monuments oC 
antiquity, but in comparison with other known monuments of this class llu'y are 
truly surprising. According to this same authority the groat stapa at Samiii has a 
diameter of 106 feet, the Dhamekh at Sarnath has a stone l)ascmcnt 93 feet in diameter, 
while the famous stapa of j:\.maravati moasrues only 35 J'eot. The first class i()];)os 
in Afghanistan are said to measure usually something like ICO Hoot in ciycumfc i'cuce, 
say a diameter of 55 feet at the outside, while even the great Manikyala sin pa in its 
diameter measures only 159 feet 2 inches. Thus among monunuMits oi iK oxvji 
class (and of course comparison with any others is beside the mark) tb(‘ sliipa at 
Shah-ji-ki-Bheri shows dimensions which are truly gigantic, making it Tar and away 
the largest monmnent of its kind known in India. There can, tlicivloiv, b(‘ ab- 
solutely no question as to its identity. M. Fouchor’s reasons for locating Kanishka’s 
great stupa and monastery at this site were so strong as to be all l)ut convincing (‘v<‘n 
as a pure hypothesis ; but w^hen to all his arguments is added the vital fact tliat lb(‘ 
stupa is demonstrably the largest in India, the last shadow of a doul)t is remov(‘(U 
and we can say positively that Kanishka’s stupa has been recovci'cd at last. 

But this does not, unfortunately, moan to say tliat aU the problems connected 
with it are solved. The location of the steps, especially on the east, is very d(‘sir- 
able, and also the determination, if possible, of something in the nature of a paVement 
above the decoration on the projections. It is obvious that the dome of the stupa, or 
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tlie main structure of the pagoda (if, as I imagine from the descriptions given in the 
Chinese pilgrims, the monument was really a transitional form between the simple 
stupa and the Par Eastern pagoda), could not have itself risen from the projections. 
These probably formed approaches to the platform from which the dome of the stupa 
rose, with, in all probability, a processional around it on this higher level. But so 
far this level has not been found. Nor would there be much hope of finding it in 
the j)i^esent condition of the monument, were it not for the fact that the main wall 
seems to be complete at the north-west corner. Indeed, the top of the western wall, 
where it joins the north-west corner tower, appears to be definitely on a level with 
the top of the latter, and as this proved on being cleared to show something very like 
a pavement, it is possible that this portion of the site will furnish us the clue desired. 
The point is obviously an important one, for if it does prove possible to recover the 
higher platform, we may perhaps find at least traces of the base of the actual dome or 
other superstructure now buried beneath the mass of the mound, and this is, of course, 
the portion of the whole site which would be most likely to yield sculptural and other 
small remains. 

The fact that on three sides the projecting portions of the base showed stucco 
ornamentation, while the main walls were everywhere quite undecorated, was for a 
time puzzling, and raised questions to which no certain answer was forthcoming 
until closer examination of the western projection solved the problem. Here, fortu- 
nately, the junction of the projecting walls with the main wall is preserved, and 
although the decoration on the main wall even here is lost, both the south-east and 
the north-east corners of the projection are sufidciently intact to prove conclusively 
that this decoration originally turned the corner and ran along the main wall as 
well, the evidence for which point has been duly registered photographically. It is 
curious that this decoration should everywhere have been lost on the main wall, but 
I believe there is a definite explanation for it notwithstanding. It is perfectly de- 
monstrable, where the western projection joins on, that in the case of the main wall 
the surface was coated with a layer of earth (probably mixed with chuna) only about 
one foot thick. This rested on a kind of step of similar thickness skirting the whole 
wall, and over this coating of earth was laid the decorated facing of stucco, with the 
seated Buddha figures between Corinthian pilasters. In other words, the plaster de- 
coration was very closely joined to the smooth surface of the wall, and has peeled off 
and disappeared in consequence. In the case of the projections, however, the depth 
of the earth intervening between the actual wall and the ornamental stucco facing is 
much greater. This means, of course, that the stucco facing was much better sup- 
ported at these points, and is, in my opinion, sufficient to explain the otlierwise 
curious fact that the plaster has been regularly preserved in the one case and re- 
gularly lost in the other. Why it is that even in the case of the projections the 
plaster is always better preserved near the main wall and more broken down as one 
advances from it is not quite clear, and I have no explanation to offer. It is, I 
think, certainly not an indication that the decoration was originally on a slanting 
line following the rise of possible steps, because wherever the decoration is preserved 
it shows only horizontal lines. Nor did these horizontal lines extend originally for 
only a fixed proportion of the length, and then a tapering decline begin, because at 
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one point on the extreme edge of the eastern projection portions of figures arc pre- 
served showing the same general dimensions. 

The recovery of the diagonally opposite corners of the stapa not only dctorminod 
the size of the monument, and thereby confirmed the theory as to its identity, l)ut it 
also made it for the first time possible to determine the exact centre and to make 
definite search for the relics which the Chinese pilgrims tell us Kanishka cnshriiuHl 
in this stupa. It was, of course, doubtful w’^hether they M^cro still in position, and 
indeed it seemed almost improbable in view of the frequent tunneling and quarrying 
to which the mound had been subjected. But Hiuen-Thsang tells us definitely 
that Eanishka erected his “ wonder of the world ” to enshrine relics of Gautama 
Buddha himself, and so long as there was the remotest possibility oi‘ recovering 
authentic relics of such sanctity, the attempt seemed justified, fortunately thcvsc 
corners were determined the very day before Mr. Marshall, the Director-General of 
Archseology, reached Peshawar, whither he had come to aid mo with his advice, and 
I thus had his guidance at the most important moment of all. 

A large pit, 24 feet square, was outlined covering the exact centre ol’ the monu- 
ment, and then taken downwards. A few feet below the present surface of the 
mound, traces were found of the very massive radiating walls in the heart of lh<‘ 
.stupa^ and these greatly delayed the progress of the work, for we woi*o anxious iiol, 
to remove any portion of these walls unnecessarily. Avoiding these, tlierefore, as 
much as possible, the pit was taken do-wn by slow degrees to a very low level willnnit 
result. Indeed, after several days’ digging we had got down to udxat seenned lo 
be free earth, and had almost lost hope of finding any relics at all, udnm suddenly, 
and without warning, the remains of the relic chamber were r('ached at a poini; 
which proved to be two feet below the level of the brick pavement surrounding ilui 
stupa as a whole. 

What the exact structure of this chaml)er had 1)e(‘n originally, il was unfor- 
tunately quite impossible to say. It was not in ilie (‘\ae1 (*(‘idr<‘, bid a lillh' more 
to the east, and appeared to have been built against lla^ imd of lhal oiu' of (Ik* 
radiating central walls which ran due east from tli(‘ eejitn' of th(‘ stupa. 
chamber itself must originally have Ixam roofed in sonu* way, bid iliis roolijig, 
whatever it was, had completely disap])eiired, aiid tlu* original opmi spaci' was 
packed with earth. The chamber itself was of tli(‘ rudi'st possibli* const met ion. A 
long, smooth slab of slate had been laid down extending in its length from north tu 
south, and across the southern end of this was laid a lieavy slab mixding at riglit- 
angles wuth another heavy slab along the west(rn (xlge. Thi^si' two thus tVa'm(‘(l two 
■sides of a possible square, with the corner intact at the south-wi‘st. But no traci" 
whatever could be found of any corrcs])onding shilis on the east and north, and from 
"the general position of the whole it is my opinion thatAhc cliamlxr was not. miclosed 
on these sides save by the massive rub])le masonry of thii radiating walls to th(‘ ca.st 
and north-east. This is, of course, a surprising fact and one which it is dilliiailt. to 
explain. But the fact as such is unquestionable. The (Mistorn wall was penctratiid 
to a considerable distance, but there was no trace of any continuation thi‘ chambm*, 
not even so much as a definite pavement of any kind. The whoki thing s(‘oms to 
have been almost primitive in its rough simplicity Even the deiinit,e “ lloor ” of 
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th.e cb.aniI)Gi! was not decorated or dressed anywliere except in tlie very corner wliere 
tlie relic casket stood. Here a little dan!) of clinuob liad been laid on, on wbicli tbe 
casket liad rested, and wherein its outline was found clearly impressed wlien 
the casket itself was removed, iDut the rest of the floor was the plain unadorned slab. 

The relic casket itself, which was found standing upright in the south-west 
corner of the little chamber, as already mentioned, is a round metal vessel, 5 inches 
in diameter and 4 inches in height from the base to the edge of the lid. This lid 
originally supported three metal figures in the round, a seated Buddha figure in the 
centre (which was still in position), with a standing Bodhisattva figure on either 
side. These two figures, as well as the halo from' behind the Buddha’s head, had 
become detached (probably at the time when the covering of the chamber collapsed, 
for the casket had evidently been sul^jected to some sudden shock from above, as is 
proved by the way the Buddha figure has been forced downwards, deeply denting 
the lid of the casket and even breaking the metal at one side), but all three frag- 
ments were recovered, one Bbdhisattva and the Buddha’s halo close to the foot of the 
casket, and the second Bodhisattva about 2 feet to the north. And these formed the 
entire contents of the chamber, although it should be noticed here that close beside it 
was found a single copper coin of Kanishka. The same shock apparently which 
dislodged the Bodhisattva? loosened the bottom of the casket also, so that this dropj)ed 
out as fcho upper part was lifted off the slab. And on this bottom was found a six- 
sided crystal reliquary measuring about and beside it a round clay sealing 

which had been partially dissolved by the infiltration of water and had become detached 
from the crystal, Imt which still preserved traces of its original device, namely, an 
elephant standing to the right, which wo may assume was the impression of the 
king’s seal. This seal had originally closed the small round orifice which had been 
hollowed out to a depth of about an inch in one end of the six-sided crystal, and 
within wliich the sacred relics were still tightly packed. These consist of three small 
fragments of bone, and are undoubtedly the original relics deposited in the stupa 
by Kanishka which Hiuen-Thsang tells us wore relics of Gautama Buddha. 

The casket itself which contained this ciystal reliquary is of exceptional interest 
{of. Plates XII and XIII). It was so covered with the corrosion of centuries> 
when first found, that little could bo made oirt of it, it being quite impossi])lc 
to say whether it boro inscriptions or not. For this reason I 2)rocooded A\ith 
it to Simla, Avhere the laborious task of cleaning it was performed under the 
X)ersonal guidance of Mr. Marshall, who generously devoted nearly two weeks 
to the work, with the most gratifying results. As cleaned, tli(' casket is found 
to be composed of an alloy in which copper predominates, but it seems almost 
certainly to have been gilded originally. The main body of the casket, which 
is cylindrical, measures 5" in diameter witli a height of 4", but on tliis l)ody 
fitted a deep lid supporting the three figui*es in the round already mentioned, giving 
a total height of Yf". The only decoration of the upjoer surface of the lid consi.sts of 
the incised petals of a full-blown lotus, but tlie deep lip which fits on to the top of the 
casket iiroper shows a highly ornamental band of geese or swans flying wdth wreaths 
in their bills, the whole being in low relief. As to the main body of the casket 
itself, the decoration consists of a series of three seated Buddha figures supported 
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as it were, by a long undulating garland upheld by little Erotcs^ i^itli larger 
worshipping figures at intervals leaning out of tho background towai*d the Buddhas 
which device, extending continuously around the casket, terminates at a larger group 
of figures representing King Kanishka himself standing ivith an attendant on (uUhm- 
side. Dr. Vogel has pointed out to me that the worshipioing figures, which are five 
in number, are haloed and, therefore, must represent divine beings. The two n(‘arest 
the king have haloes which assmne the shape of a I'adiating sun and of a crescent res- 
pectively. These two figures he consequently identifies with tho sun and th(' moon god 
which occur with similar distinctives on some of Kanishka’s gold coins where! lh(‘y 
are inscribed Miiro, Miaro, etc. MiJiira) and Mao. On one coin W(i find both 
deities combined, Mihira to the jiroper left and Mao to the proper right, (exactly as on 
the relic casket, the monogram occupying the place of the king in tlui centr('!.“ H. 
appears that each of the two figures on tho casket holds a wreath in his right, and a 
sceptre (?) in his left hand, as on some of tho coins. Tho sun-god is (widontly shown 
in the act of crowning Kanishka with his wreath, a well-known conception of (lre(‘k 
and Persian art. It is interesting that a similar device is 1‘ound on tlu^ <‘oins wh(U'(‘ 
the deity sometimes holds out a 'WTeath (or in some cause's a flame of tir(‘, a purse or 
an empty hand) over the monogram. Presumably the monogram is th(‘ royal symbol, 
as almost invariably the deity is turned towards it. All thesci ligur( 5 s ar(‘ in vovy 
high relief , and the design as a whole is admirable in the highest degree. Jn point 
of execution, however, as j)ointod out by Mr. Marshall, ilie casket, shows manifest, 
j^roof of artistic decadence, and thus enables us to afiirm with c(‘rt{iinty t,hat t,hei 
theory held by some writers that tho Buddhist art of Gandhara owed its origin t,o, or 
at least reached its prime, under Kanishka, is no longer tenabl<‘. ’'fhat th is is a 
definite step in advance is obvious. Kanishka’s casket M'^as certainly not produc(‘d 
until the school of Gandhara had already reached its decline, and th(‘ only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is that in its origin ih(^ school was consid<*rabIv 
older. Por there is no doubt at all that this is Kanishka’s caskef. Not only hav(‘ 
we the figure of the king agreeing in all details with the images occurring on Ins 
coins, but the inscriptions which have been brought to light by ch'aning l(‘av(i no 
doubt on the point. Punched into the metal in a scries of faint dots, ]ik(! tin*, 
writing on the famous Taxila copper plate, these inscriptions ocscur on tlu' upj)(‘r sur- 
face of the lid, between the flying geese on tho lower (xlge of tln^ lid, and again in tin* 
level spaces above and below tho figures in high relief decorating tln^ main body of 
the casket. Major-General B. H. Mahon, Director- Gcnciral of Ordna,nc(‘, has b(*(*i' 

good enough to have the metal of the casket analysed, and writes as follows 

“ The resulting analysis of tho bronze casket is : — 


Copper ......... 

Tin .......... 

Lead ......... 

Zinc ... ....... 

Iron .......... 

Manganese ......... 

Difference .... .... 

* This device, probably borrowed from Hellenistic snrcoph.ap:i, is ver.v cojinnon 
Cf. Griinwedel, Huddhist Art in India, pp. 148 f. 

" Cf. Gai-dner, Coins of the Creek and ScyfJdc King's of Bnclria and India 
XXTIandXXVir 


2 S2 
]Mr, „ 

<5-(iS „ 

Nil. 

•TO I, „ 

in Ibo hculj)fuu‘ of (Jiindharit. 
London 1880, pp. 139 IT., plak*» 
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“ TJie latter item is rather large, but I imagine the amount of material at dis- 
230sal was insufficient to enable a complete examination to be made. 

“ doubt aware, ordinary bronze coins of the Roman period con- 

tained, say : — 

Copper % 

1 ^^ • •••••*... 6 ,, 

Lead 5 

nnd the composition of the casket is therefore remarkable in containing an unusually 
large proportion of zinc, comparatively little tin, and a very high proportion of lead. 

“ The combination of both lead and zinc is remarkable though one or other is 
usual. 


“ An ancient arrow head is said to have contained — 

Copper 70-3 °o 

........... 24 5 ,, 

liOad . . . ■ . . . , . , ^ 

“ Whether the large proportion of lead and zinc and the shortage of tin will 
enable you to compare the bronze of this casket with any other bronzes of the same 
period is an interesting problem.” 

The inscription on the upper surface of the lid begins just behind the 
Bodhisattva standing on the proper right of the central Buddha, and reads : 

Acha?^l/atia[7h] Scu'vastivadinaljh'] 

This is a well known Buddhist formula, and is usually translated “ for 
the acceptance of the doctors of the Sarvastivadin sect.” All the aksharas 
here are quite clear and certain with the exception of the ti in pratigrahe, 
which might equally well be read as a ri. In cursive Kharoshthi, however, ri 
and tl arc very easily confounded, and since the pra is certain, it seems 
l)cttcr to read the akshara as ti^ rather than assume the incorrect form pra-^ 
yigralie. although the commonness of the form parigralie in inscriptions would 
lend support to the reading ri. 

The second line, which occurs along the lower lip of the lid, among the 
tlying geese, is very faint indeed, and even quite eaten away in places, so that 
no connected reading is at present possible. But even so the name KamshJta 
jippears definitely traceable. 

T''ho third and fourth lines occur in the level sj)aces above and below the 
ligures in high relief around the main body of the casket, the letters being in 
] daces crowded together and difficult to decipher. But the reading seems prac- 
tically certain. The upper inscription reads : 

Deyadliarmo sarna8albomia\j}i[ UldasibUartha\^iii\ hhavatu. 

This is also a formula, meaning “ may this jhous gift adound to the welfare 
and happiness of all beings,” and presents no difficulties. Tlie nominative mascu- 
line in o, as well as the softening of th to h in suhartham are familiar Prakiit 
forms, and the d for i in hlda (=Skt. hlta) is paralleled in one of the inscrip- 
tions from Charsada published by Dr. Vogel in the Annual of the Archaeological 
Department for 1903-4,^ and is otherwise known. The forms of the aksharas rmo 


^ In chadudt^e^ p. 120. 
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and tva (or Um), lio\^e\er, difeer considerably from those shown in Buhlor’s tables. 
It is unfortunate that no facsimile can be given, but in general the former occuj-s 
as and the latter as 2, , which is nearest to ilie form shown in the tables as 3 S 
column VII, though differing greatly in the length of the right hand stroke 

The fourth and last of the epigraphs, however, is the most interesting of tlu^si' 
so far deciphered, and reads : 

l>ma JgiSala naoaJcaroni ^ Kctnashlasib oihure Mahusenasa sanigltarame. 

The ka of Kanashkasa is practically the only ahaliura in the whole epigraph 
about which there is any doubt at all, and this is largely due to the fact that it is 
so jumbled together with the preceding conjunct mii that it is difficult to sc'parate 
the dots. With this possible exception there can be no doubt as to thc‘ reading, and 
I would propose, therefore, to translate the whole : 

“The slave (or servant) Agiiala, the overseer of works at Ivanishka’s nthciru iii 
the sanghardma of Mahasena.” 

The word viJidva here seems to have rather the force ol‘ slfipa or temjde, and 
the only logical deduction from the e^jigraph ap2)ears to be that at the time udawi 
this casket was made for ICanishka he Avas erecting merely a slit pa in connection 
with a monastic establishment already in existence on the site. AVh<» klahascua 
was I am unable to say, but the inscription clearly points to 1 h(‘ real eircumstaue(‘s 
having been as uioutionod above, and it shonld ])e added that ilieve is certainly no 
reason to doubt that they were so. The gigantic moiastcny of Avhicb llinen-lMisang 
speaks, and of which we seem to have detSnite traces on tli(‘ west of the pagoda, 
may very well have been erected hy Kanislika at a later date, lie would naturally 
have built his stupa first, and the old name of Mahasena would as nat iirally 
have heen. lost after once Kanishka’s own nionastciy w as established. It is tnus 
of course, that the legends recounted hy the Chinese pilgrims to explain Xanisbka’s 
erection of the stupa seem to imply that the site wa* more or less w ild, and c(‘riainl,\ 
unoccupied up to that time. But these particular legends are so maiiileslly 
overgrown with myth that they cannot have any serious weight in the rac<‘ of lb<‘ 
definite statement made in the inscription. Por there caunol b(‘ the sliglil(‘s< tc'al 
doubt as to either the reading or the meaning of the 02)igraph. 

The occurrence of the Greek name Agiiala is another iul enisling ])()ini 'riial 
artisans did find their way to Indian Courts from the Occidtad in Ihe (irst tuadniw 
of our era is well illustrated by the legend of St. Tlioinas, wdio is said lo ha\ b(‘(ni 
ordered by our Lord to proceed to tlic Court of Gondophar(‘s, ajid, ind(‘(‘(l, nothing 
could have been simpler than the employment ol BEelbniistic w()rkin<*n with the 
Greek principalities of Bactria in the immediate neiglibourhood Fw ev<‘n if 
Greek rule in Bactria did disappear with ETcrmai os there is no teason to sii[)pose 
that the Greek population disappeared at the ftame time. Th<‘ pve\alene(‘ ol tin* 
Hellenistic art of Gandliara under tJic Kushana rulers show s con(*liisiv(dy that sueli 
artists or artisans were cmjdoyed, so that the mention ol a (j!r('(‘k on Ivanisbka’s 
casket entirely agieos Avith the facts as Ave know them But that siieli (‘inj)l(yni(Mit 
of Greek wotkmen must have bee n commoner in the first century Ix^fore ('hrist or 

' The term nanalranmka occuib m the loim nuvaJeurmi lui the Ti\ila ol i*d,tiki led in tlu lotm 

« toaharmiya. m the Ma,mk>ali mscnptiou C'C Ludeis, JR AS. for lOO'l, j))) 003 i 
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in tlie first Christian century, than in the third, is ohyious, and the definite men- 
tion of a Greek in Kanishka’s employ may reasonably he looked upon as a slight 
confirmation of the view held by those scholars who prefer to date Kanishka earlier. 
It would certainly he surprising' to fi.nd a Greek at Kanishka’s Court, if, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar thinks, Kanishka reigned from 278 A. D. As for the name Agi^ala, 
Mr. Marshall has kindly sent me the following note : “The form ' XyrjarCka <5 occurs in 
the last paragraph of Cap. 18 of the Vlllth Book of Pausaiiias, where he is men- 
tioned as a man of Lusi, who was victor in the Pythian festival held by the Amphic- 
tyons. The forms *Ayecri\.a <5 and ’Ayeto-tXas also occur, the latter in a Boeotian 
inscription from northern Greece,^” 

As can easily be inferred from the above, the bulk of our attention this year 
was given to the recovery of the main monument itself. But incidentally a number 
of minor detached buildings were uncovered in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Further digging on the east has resulted in the recovery of a number of other 
small structures similar to those found the first year, which are now seen certainly to 
be little stupas of various shapes and sizes (Plate XI (5) ). The majority of those 
so far recovered lie to the south-east of the main stiipa, but several have been found 
along the eastern face as well, and it is practically certain that further excavation will 
disclose yet others both east and south-east, and presumably to the north-east, too. 
This all agrees, therefore, very well indeed with what Hiuen-Thsang tells us. We 
have the largest pagoda in India on the east of a huge monastery. The entrance to 
this, ho tells us, was on the east, and to the right and left of this entrance were 
numberless little stupas. To the right oi the entrance we have not yet dug, beyond 
folloiviiig the outline o1 tlie main monument, but to the left, that is to say to the 
south-east, a certain amount of excavation has been carried out ; and wherever we 
go in this direction little stupas are found clo!?ely crowded together. In one respect, 
however, they do not seem to agree with what the pilgrim tells us. He declares that 
they were exceptionally ornate and lavishly decorated, whereas such foundations as we 
have so far recovered are, with a single exception, perfectly bare of decoration save 
such as consists of plain mouldings. The exception was an irregular stiipa base, east 
of the main monument, which was found to have had a series of stone bas-reliefs 
running around its sides about one foot above the base, same of which were in 
l)Osition, wliile badly damaged fragments of other larger reliefs, and one woll-iirescrved 
group representing Kubera and Hariti, measuring 2 feet square, were found in the 
surrounding debris {of. Plate XTV (6). ) 

Anotlu'r sculplure ol considerabh' interest is the bas-reliet illustrated in Fig. (c) 
of Plate XIV. Apparently thi‘ main intention in this composition is to depict the 
archiny contest in which the Bodhisattva demonsti*ated his superiority to the other 
Sakya youths. To the right is seen the Bodhisattva in the act of drawing his bow 
(evidently in this ease not the gigantic bow ol !Siinhahanu, but the one used in the 
earlier ])art ol th(‘ conti‘st ; for it is stated in the Lalitavistara that in drawing the 
former, Siddartha did not even rise from his ^cat). Behind him stands an interested 
spectator, possibly tli(‘ Dandapani mentioned in the text ; while in front ari' two 
children, one wdth a (piivor, and the other apjiarently holding a long staff, to the 

^ Liddell .ind Scott, Qrc(k~ KnqU'ih leiuou p 8 s. ’ct'JO^O'tXao?. 
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top of wtich. is affixed some circular object, "wbose nature is not cleaily defined. 3t 
is possible that this refers to the iron drums which the Bbdhisattva is about to pierc(5 
with his arrow ; but if this is so, it must be acknowledc^ed that the representation is 
exceedingly feeble and unsatisfactory. The remainder ot the composition, the lott 
hand portion, that is to say, seems to refer not to the archery contest itself, but to 
some other feat performed by Siddhartha on the same occiision. Ifor lie seems 
certainly to be represented again in the haloed figure in the left-centre, who is shown 
holding a rope, the greater part of which is coiled up on the ground by his side. I’lie 
intention of the sculptor here as well as in the two attendant figures to the left. 



•entirely escapes me. It seems cpiite possible that objend ludd iu such a 

conspicuous way by the figure apiiearing out of th<i liaekground Ixddiid ilu* Bodhisaltva 
is a clumsily represented sling in which the ligurti is lixing a stoiu*. Nothing 
that I can find in the Lalitavistara’s account of th(‘S(‘, athhdie eonii'sts simxus to have 
any bearing on the problem. What exactly is meant by tlui Pasanraha'' in 
which the Bodhisattya is there stated to have excelhxl ((Mmp. XII, P. loC), lino 11 
in Lefmann’s edition) is not clear to me. Th(‘ int(*.r))r(iiation, Uierid’on*, must, 
remain undetermined for the present; but that some one of th(‘ at blot ie contests 
is intended appears practically certain. 

M. Alfred Boucher, Professor of Sanskrit, at tln^ Sorboiuu' at Paris, has 
favoured me with the following interesting note on th<‘ sculpt ur(^ dismissed abovt* 
Plate XIV {c) 


“ Bas-relief de Shah-ji-ki-Dherl (Essay d’interpretat-ion.)” 

I. Partie droite. Le Bodhisattva (nimbe) debout, bandc; son arc ; un Sakva 
adulte (sonpbre?) lui soutient le coude droit; devant lui chnix enfants ticnmmt 

1 un le carquois, 1 autre la cible. (Qu’e.st-ce qui est figure siir la cibl(‘r) (Pest le 
concours de tir k Parc.” 

“II. Partie gauche : trois personnages. 

(a) An milieu et au second plan un jeune Sakya 61hv<i visiblemcnt dans sa 
main droite le bout de deux corde.s d’une froiuUi, dans la jiuchettc de 
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laquelle il place de la main gauche un projectile ; c’est unrappel du 
match de fronde.” 

(5) II s’ensuit que le rouleau repr4sente h terre est aussi un rouleau de corde, 
les torons en sent figures de la m4me manifere. Or ^ droite le 
Bodhisattva (nimbe) et ^ gauche un jeune Sahya tiennent chacun de 
la main droite une des deux extremites de cette corde en marchanf 
dans des directions opposees : la seule explication possible est done 
qu’il s’agit d’un match de “ tug-of-war.” Pourquoi non ? Nil novi sub 
sole. Malheureusement, je ne vois pas que le texte du Lalita-vistara 
nous donne un nom pour ce genre de sport parmi tons ceux 
qu*il enum^re.” 

A very large number of other sculptural fragments in stucco and terra-cotta were 
found to the west of this stupa. These were for the most part curiously grinning 
heads, which seem certainly to have been grotesques of sorts, together with more 
serious doll-like heads wearing high and elaborate head-dresses (Pig. 3). Whether 
these are very late forms of Bodhisattvas it is impossible to say, but that they, as well 
as the grotesques, the floral ornaments, and the heads of boars and dragons (or 
perhaps better nag as), which were recovered here, formed part of the ornamentation 
of these buildings, now lost, seems certain, and perhaps gives us the clue to their 
present unadorned condition. Bor if, as appears probable, these structures belong 
in the main to the later centuries during which the site was occupied (they may even 
be later tlian Hiuon-Tlisang’s visit in some cases), they were not erected during the 
period of that stone sculpture which is typical of Gandhara. Instances of real 
Gandhara sculpture, therefore, would naturally be rare, and would be found only 
where ancient sculptures had been procured from older buildings and reset, as was 
almost certainly the case as regards the stupa just mentioned, which has every 
appearance of being a very late structure. The bulk of the ornamentation, however, 
was stucco and terra-cotta and modelled earth painted (as is shown by the numerous 
fragments of such figures which were found). And this has for the most part dis- 
appeared, owing to its perisliable nature, leaving the little stupas in their present 
unadorned condition. This bears out, then, my original theory, mentioned in 
my first report. That only late sculj^tures of a very decadent type should prevail 
at Shah-jl-ki-Dheri was what might have been expected. It was the almost 
total absence of older fragments which raised a doubt last year. But this year a 
sufTicicait number of older fragments have been found to prove early occupation, and 
one find in particular establishes the great antiquity of the site beyond perad- 
venture. 

This, one of the most interesting finds so far recovered, consists of a number of 
fragments of inscribed bricks found among the debris on the western edge of the 
western projection of the main stupa. No single unbroken brick was recovered, but 
from tlie fragments one can infer that they measured originally 9x6 inches by 
about an inch and a half in thickness. They show curiously corrugated backs 
with smooth faces, but the most peculiar feature of all is that the smooth face shows 
a thin coating of coarse glaze, thus giving us proof of the use of glazing at a date 
much earlier than has hitherto been known. Bor beneath this glaze the epigraph 
had been incised, which enables us to date the fragments with tolerable accuracy. 
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But although a very largo nurahor of such brick fi-agnicnls ivcro rccovcrwl in oiir 
particularly careful search, only eighteen nei-c found with any nriliug preserved on 
them, and in the majority of cases even these showe<l only one or two letters caeh. 
One, however, hears tlie epigraph “ jBudhase ”, which appears to he part of a com- 
pound, and another the letters “ Dimm ”, hut no compleie record can he made oni. 



4 . 

The most important fact to lx* uoled, ]io\vcv(m*, is Ihal llu' (‘havn(‘l<T iis('(I is 
ancient Kharoshthi of a period, in my o])inion, intermediary between th<' (‘xtrenx’' 
varieties known, say 1st century A.D. Thai such an <‘])ii»‘ra])h in;l)ricks w'ould hnv(‘ 
hcon moved from one place to anotlier is, to my mind, out of lh(‘ qiuvsiion, and its 
occurrence here is, therefore, another positive proof of 11 <'arly dal(‘ of llu* monument. 

The coins recovered confirm th<‘ ])oint. l^'or of llu' many coi)p(‘v coins found 
at various places the majority of those in a Tecoj»*niza))l(‘ condition Ixdone,- to tlx' 
Knshana period, altliough a few wore as Jale as the Sahis of Kfibul. ^riu‘ only oiu', 
however, from whicli important conclusions can Ixi drawn wdtb certainty is tb<‘ 
copper coin of Kanislika found in the centre of tbe mound beside tlu' r(di<‘ 

chamber. The significance of this discovery is obvious, for this coin alone would 
have been strong presumptive evidence as to the identity of tb(‘ ndies, (wx'u if th<^ 
casket had proved to ho uninscri])cd. As it is, it liarmoniz(\s ])(''rfectly with all tb(‘ 
evidence from other sources. 

Throughout the first season’s operations at Shall- jl-ki-13hdr7 our alt ( mi lion was 
given wholly to the si/7 pa mound, liojiing there, if anywlx're, to find d<'rniit(‘ jiroof 
of the identity of the site. But on resuming th(‘ w'^ork this yi^ar it was d<‘cided to 
examine at least a jiortion of the larger monastic mound to the wx'st as w<‘ll. 
series of trial pits was accordingly dug across the centre of tlumnound from east 
to west in the hope of determining the level and jiosltion of tb(‘ eiMitral courtyard. 
But although a pavement of pounded hrick-dnst was found at th<‘ bottom of ('aeb, 
wo did not find any trace of buildings, and for this rcnison made trial diggings mori* 
to the east. Hero, however, an intricate maze of walls was found v(n*y ixiar tlx* siu’- 
faco, which time did not permit of our cleaving. But mor<‘ satisfactory rc^sults were* 
obtained at the south-east. As shown in the v(‘ry hvie^f rt'jiorl of Iji(‘utenant (5. A 
Crompton, B.E., dated 30th Marjh 1875, the Sap]K)rs and Miners under his com- 
mand had, as he calls it, opened out “ the descending gallery on tlx* south side of 
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the mound” (marked A on liis plan). This gallery, he says, “ was cleared out to a 
length of 62 feet from the mouth, Avhen a circular chamber 10 feet in diameter was 
reached. On clearing this out water was reached, and no trace of a continuation 
of the passage from this chamber was found ; possibly this was an old well.” No 
trace of this well was visible on our arrival. What we actually found was a rough 
tunnel dug, seemingly, by the Sappers and Miners themselves, in the south-east end 
of the main mound leading at a sharp incline downwards and to the north well into 
the body of the mound. There was no indication of any passage or gallery except 
the tunnel itself, which bad been led right through a i)avement between two large 
brick columns, which the excavatoi’s seem not to have noticed. The edge of this pave- 
ment was clearly traceable on both sides of the shaft they had sunk, and also one 
corner of one of the two columns. We began om* work at this spot, therefore, with 
this definite clue. The edge of the pavement was cleared on both sides of the tunnel 
for a width of 3 or 4 feet (as far as it was safe to clear it with the mass of overhang- 
ing earth above,) and the columns were both set free. In order to get at tbis very 
deeply ])uried building, which seems certainly to be a monastery, a trench was then 
outlined on the surface in line with the two columns already mentioned, but to the 
west of the tunnel, in the hope of recovering a definite colonnade. But long before 
anything like the required depth was reached, the diggers came upon another pave- 
ment some 10 feet above the first. In order to find out what this u as, therefore, the 
idea of sinking a trench to uncover the lower monument was for the time being 
laid aside, and the men were ordered to clear the upper pavement first of all. 

Meanwhile the remains of an entirely modern taliMkdna adjoining the tunnel 
on the east liad boon cleared. Here again a rough brick pavement was found, but 
only 6' 5''' above the lower monastery, and thus not on the level of the upper 
pavement on the west. In order not to have all access to the lower building closed, 
we cut through this Innck pavement on the cast and went down to the level of the 
older monument. Here the original pavement v as found to continue, and in line 
with ihe two columns previously noticed, a third was found to the east, but in a 
poor slate oP iwcvservation. North of this, however, a fourth column was recovered 
measuring 4' 10" square (the columns vary slightly, but all ap 2 oroximate this measure- 
ment) rising to a height of 5' 3", or just beneath tlie pavement we had removed. 
It seems (wident, therefore, that we have here the inside corner of a monastic build- 
ing, and there is a roasonal)lc hoiw that the main lines of this building can be re- 
covered. The fact that the limited portion of this pavement which we were able to 
ai)prc)ach this year was covered with various bits and fragments of metal and so 
fortlj, including one Buddhist temple ornament in excellent preservation, reinesenl- 
ino* tlie Three' Jewels supported on a central shaft crossed in the middle by a trident 
and te'rminating in a cresent below [cf. Pig. 5), makes it probable that a thorough 
clearance would yield interesting results. The brick columns, moreover, arc, 
in Mr. Marshall’s opinion, the largest known examples of such structures in 
early monastic architecture in India, and this points clearly to the importance of 
the buildini?.^ The level on which that lowest paveme nt occurs, it should furtlier - 

1 1 think there can^e no doublthat the massiveness of these biick columns was imitat d in the later cave temp- 
les. Such massiveness IS necessary when the building material is brick without mortar, but it is pu. poseless in the 

case o£ rock-hewn piliarss. fJ* H. M. j 

I 
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jnore be noticed, is about the level of the fields suvvoundhii^ and hiuyiin? Ihe main 

stupai so that there is every possibility 
that an even older structure will be Ibiiiid 
beneath the lowest remains yet discovered 
in this portion of the site. The ex])laiia- 
tion of this greater depth here is fiirllKn*- 
morc clear. Tlie oldest biiildini>' u'as 
manifestly burnt down, as is witJiesscKl by 
the strata of charcoal traceabh' in tlu' 
sides of our cutting. Over the ruins of 
this older building* another siriiclurt* was 
raised as time went on, and the proC(‘ss 
seems to have been ropeatc'd a numb(‘r ol* 
times. There are at least Ihn't* di'linile 
pavements at different leveds at this out* 
corner of the mound alone, and a lilik* (o 
the north yet other walls and pav(‘m(‘n<s 
at other levels still. Of all th(‘S(‘, how (‘V(‘r, 
only the uppermost one has as ye*! IxM'ii 
cleared to its edge, so that Ibis is (he only 
one which can be described in detail. 

In form this ■i)avement, uhieh is com- 
posed of brichs v(*ry earc'fully laid, nu'asiir- 
ing 1(>" X 10", is scpiare, with a m(*asure- 
ment of 1 1' 10". 'fh(‘re an* no <‘vid(‘nc(‘s 
so far of any bounding walls, but along the southern edge of tlu* pav<‘m(‘n( a long 
narrow pile of masonry occurs, built of large blocks of conglom(*ra((* 10" x 7", and 
measuring itself 11' 6" X 4' 3". This seems to have Ixion a sort of altar or p(‘d<‘stal, 
for at either side of it, and advanced a little from it towards tlu* north, is tlu* s(juare 
base of what seems to have been a 14-slded column measuring in tlu* bas(* 1-' 3" and 
in the shaft 3' IT' in diameter, with which two similar bases eorres|)ond on (In* 
north, the four forming evidently the support for wlialcv(‘r originally eov(‘rcd the 
altar. Among the small finds recovered on this pavement wu*re a f(*w coins and a 
fragment (about half) of a steatite medallion decorated in low r(‘li(‘f with tlu* veiy 
animated figure of a warrior evidently in combat with a jx'rson or animal now 
lost. 



Fig. 5. 


On the whole, the smaller finds in both mounds \\(*r(* both r(‘w and disappoint- 
ing. A number of undecorated pottery bowls were found luiar tlu* (*ast(‘rn end of 
the wall north of the liigh pavement described above*, and om* v(‘ry large* <'art hen- 
ware jar. But apart from the sculid ure fragments m(*nlion(*(l above as coming from 
the eastern portion of the whole site, and the coins discusst*d (‘Isewdu'rt*, few ai*tiel(‘s 
call for special mention. One or two fragments of colossal s(;ul])t,ur<*s in stom* wm-e 
found, notably a huge head, now badly damaged, and the brokem torso ol’ a Biuhlha 
figure, the latter in the debris above the southern <‘dg(‘ of tlu* w(*st(‘ni projection, 
but no large sculptures in good ineservation were recovered. On<* cart lu'uwan* lamp- 
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stand, however, is worthy of notice. A round and fairly deep IdowI, it shows a 
square receptacle in the centre raised on a short pedestal, with all four edges in- 
curving in a very graceful way, while the edge of the whole is set with ten little 
Ginrdglbs of the usual form, making all in all a little collection of lamps that must 
have heen very effective. But these, together with a small clay sealing with the 
Buddhist formula in late characters from the uppermost pavement in the monastery, 
are almost the only articles of interest among the vast mass of nondescript frag- 
ments encountered. 


D. B. Spooner. 



Fig. 1. View of mounds from south-west and of ‘ Ali vilhige in the distenoe. 


THE SEPULCHRAL TUMULI OF BAHRAIN 

♦ 


HISTORY. 


T he kingdom of Bahrain was well known to the ancients — hy tlies (U'signnt ion 
perhaps of its largest island — from tlic earliest times. 

Under the name of ^fiduk-ki (or Nituk?) in Hie Akkadian langiing<‘, and of 
Tilvun or Tilmun in Assyrian, it was frequently associat(5d with th(5 disiricis of 
Milukh and Magan (probably the modern Oases of Hasa and Qatif) in Uui IVUvsopo- 
tamian inscriptions. 

Sargon I of Akkad reduced Nidukki and “ the black-lu‘ads ” about 2770 
and his son J^'aram-Sin defeated the kings of Magan and Apirah (Tililical, Ophir?) 
in the same neighbourhood a few years later. 

Two thousand years later the annals of the younger Sargon, ITing of Assyria, 
record that he received the submission of Hupir, King of Ui(‘ islands. 

It is therefore no matter for great surprise that a stone should hava^ found 

in Bahrain 30 years ago, bearing a Hieratic Babylonian inscrijition, which has Ixmmi 
transliterated by Sir H. Bawlinson : — Hekal llimugas, <‘ri-Inzak, Aqiru, ?.c., “ 'rh<‘ 
Palace of Bimugas, the servant ol‘ Mcreiu-y, of the irilx' of Ogyr.” 

Eour and a half contmacs after ITupir or about 325 B.U., tlx^ (‘xislinua^ of ili<> 
islands was noticed by the liistorians of two Greek exjieditions whicli cxplonxl the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf under the orders of Alexamhn* tins (Jnad. 


The first squadron, conimanded liy Niairchus and Ortliagoras, was coasling up 
the Persian side when at Oaracta or Voroctha, th(‘ modern Ivishm Islands, a pilot 
named Mitliroimstes was taken into service. Tdiis Mithropast(‘s, w(i h'arn from 
Strabo’s account, had been banished hy King Darius to island wlxar uas 

to be seen the tomb of King Erythras on a higli mound covered with wild palms •” 
and he had subsequently fied to Voroctha from Ogyris, whieli tliercfore we assume to 
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have been synonymous with, or adjacent to, his place of exile — Tyrine. It has been 
pointed out by Sir H. Eawlinson’^ that Arrian, in stating that the tomb of King 
Erythras was on the island of Voroctha itself, has evidently misq[uoted his authority, 
the original and now forgotten historian of the expedition. 

Androsthenes, the commander of Alexander’s other expedition, travelled down 
the Arabian Ooast as far as the islands Tyros and Arados, which he places in the 
vicinity of Gerrha (the earlier Milukh ?) on "the mainland. These islands, according 
to Strabo, contained temples resembling those of the Phoenicians, built by colonists 
of that nation. 


It is suggested by Sir H. Pawlinson that the names Tyrine and Tyros are the 
Persian versions, as given by the pilots, of the old name Tilvun, Tul or Tila, while 
the name of the lesser island seems to survive to the present day in the form Arad, 
which belongs to one of the villages still existing thereon. 

Eollowing upon the Graeco-Egyptian ■writers, in the first century A.I)., the 
Bioman Pliny describes the island of Tylus, opposite Gerrha on the mainland, as 
being famous l‘or its j)earls : he also mentions Ogyris as the site of Erythras’ tomb. 
A century later, the geographer Ptolemy shows Tylos and Tharo islands on his map, 
and makes mention of Arathos the lesser island and Ougoris in his text. The posi- 
tions of Ptolemy’s islands are, like the outline of his coast in this neighbourhood, 
co 2 isiderably in error, Imt it is not difficult to identify Tharo with the modern Tarut 
island opi)Osito QatiC, and to infer thereafter the identity of Tylos with Bahrain. 

In the seventli ceiitury A.D. the Christian province of Katara (the modern 
Qatar) included five sees, (1) Birin, (2) Masamig, (3) Talon or Tilum, (4) Khata 
and (5) Hajar, which perhaps may be identified with the modern (1) Barin on 
Tarfit Island, (2) Samahij, the northernmost village of Muharraq Island, marked 
on ISTiebuhr’s map, (3) Bahrain proper {i.e., the largest island of the group), (4) 
Khatt, or the coast-line from Salwa to Qatif, and (5) the Hasa Oasis. 

In mediyeval days,® the Arab geographers knew Bahrain as the mainland dis- 
trict, which sti'ctched from Basra to ‘Om'an and from Yamama (in ISTajd) to the 
Persian Gulf, tlu^ Arabian islands of which it included. The capital of this district 
was Ilajav (meaning town) or Ahsa, the modern Hasa. At the present day this 
last nam(‘ is us(‘d indifferently for the Oasis of about 100 square miles and for the 
chief town whieli is more specifically known as Hofuf — cf. the similar ju’actice 
rcigarding Bahrain and its capital Manama and Qatar with its chief town Boha. 

Tdi(‘ origin of the name of Bahrain, “ the two waters,” is explained by YaqCit as 


n-ring on the one hand to a ‘Buhaira’ “little sea” which receives the surplus 


wat(M-s of lh<' Hasa, 


springs on thcj edge of the Oasis, and on the other hand to the 


Bersinn Gulf. Anoth(‘r suggested explanation is that the waters referred to ai*c the 


l^iaH-al-‘Aral) (‘stuary and the subleiTanean river which feeds the springs of Hasa, 


<iatil‘, and th(‘ Bahrain Islands. According to vei'bal information w^hich has been 


' ./. /«*. A. S., Vul. XII N. S. (1880). 

’ The oiilv work of this period which I h«ivo hcen ahlo to consult personally is Yaqut’s ‘‘ MuMdm-al-Euldan/’ 
the saiu(‘ fiom which Sir II. llawlinsou (piotes in his Notes on 0aj)tain Durand’s Repot t/* in J’. R, A» S. cited ante. 
1 undeistnnd, howevuT, that tho other writers of tho same jieriod, Hamadani, Ihn Hauqal, Is.akhii Id isi, Abu-i- 
Fidu, 11)11 Khaldun, Haji Khalf a, <&c., are in ii^eneral agreement lei^arding the limits oC Bahrain, and the principal 
locations and tribes found within its borders. [Cf. Wiistenfeld, Bahretnund Jemdma^ JVach Apahii,c\en Geo 
(jrapJien heachriehen. ( rottiniJ^en 1874. Ed.] 
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given to me, the Hasa Oasis is bordered on the east and west hj largo marshy lakes, 
having an area of several miles each- 

A third solution therefore would seem to bo possible, giving the name proper 1o 
the Oasis only: its subsequent extension to the larger district, including Qatar, 
Qatif and the would easily occm’ when these latter came under the domina- 

tion of one ruler or perhaps one tribe, the Bani lOialid for instance, who certainly 
were pre-eminent throughout the whole area a few centuries ago. 

Yaqut gives us two other pieces of interesting information. The anciemt 
inhabitants of Bahrain, he says, were Himyaritos, not Arabs, using a speech and 
writing different from Arabic. One of their islands, Awal, is named aft(ir a god, and 
another of their gods was called Muharriq. At the present day Muharraq is i lies 
name of the second largest island and town in the group, the town alone containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It is on this island that the ancient villages oE Arad 
and Samahij are situated. It seems surjirising that the name Arad is not mciution- 
ed by Yaqut, for while agreeing with Sir H. Bawlinson that there can no con- 
nection between Arad and the Phoenician Arvad, I tiliink this authority may lx’s 
wrong in assuming that the name Arathos given by Ptolemy is a corr(’iCl(n* form 
than the Arados of the earlier writers. Sir H. B-awlinson’s only rcxison for ibis 
suggestion is, I believe, founded on a fallacy, for in Yaqut I lind no m(uii,ion of a 
village named Arrat ( Sjl ) , but the place mistaken for it is Avriticni Ara ( »;T ) 
in my copy of Mu‘jam-al-Buldan.” The situations of this s])ot and of (‘igbt of 
the other places (out of nine) given by Yaqut in his special article on Bahrain have 
been described to me by my Hasawi friends. All iliese s])()ts ar(' thus ])r()V(‘d, wiili 
the exception of Darin, to bo on the mainland, and th(‘re can Ix^ lilth* doubl, I 
think, but that the tenth, Zara, which wo have not identiiied, should In) lookcxl for 
outside of the island group. 

I give below the names in Yaqiit’s general list, which Jiav(^ l)('(‘n i(l<Mitifi(‘d as 
belonging to the region of old time Bahrain. 

1. Ara, a well and ancient Bedouin camping ground norlh of ‘.VyCin. 

2. Ahsa, now more generally called Hasa. Tlu^ inland Oasis : also an altoi-- 

nativo name for the chi(‘.f town Ilofiif. Tlu^ nana^s of th(‘ anciind 
forts Safa and Mushaqqar arc siill i)r(‘s('rv(xl, tln^ (‘oriiK'r Ixoiig ai)|)li(‘{l 
to a spring and flowing sti'eain. 

3. Awal, the largest island of Bahrain, now generally (lalhxl Bahrain. 

4. Bainuna, a large tract containing many w<dls, inland and soidh of the 

Trucial ‘Oman coast. 

5. Thaj, a ruined town in th(i Wadl-al-Miya, a considcirablc! dis(anc(‘ norlli 

of the Hasa Oasis. 

0. Jabala, a village on Bahrain island. 

7. J ubaila, ditto. 

8. lufair, ditto 

9. Juwatlia, a ruined mosque, with a spring, on thes <xlg<i of tln^ I Iasi ( )asis. 

XiOcal tradition says that hero was erected one of (irsl four tiJos(pi(‘s 
of the Islamic oi*a. 

10. Khatt, the coast-line from Qatif to Salwa. 
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11. Dar, a group of wells on a caravan route to the interior. 

12. Darin, a town on Tarut island, seiDarated from the mainland by a shallow 

sea, fordable at low tide. 

13. Humaila, a village of Qatar. 

14. Sabur, a well, now disused, on the caravan route to Najd. 

16. Sabatha, an immense salt marsh, which divides Hasa from 'Oman. 

16. Samabij, the northernmost village on Muharraq island. 

17. Sahla, a village on Bahrain island. 

18. Sulasil, a broad torrent-like stream running through the Hasa Oasis. 

19. Turaibil, a village in the Hasa Oasis. 

20. Dhaharan, a hill and district near Qatif. 

21. 'Adan, the coastal tract between Qatif and Kowait. 

22. ‘TJqair (generally pronounced 'XJgair or 'Ojair), the port for the Hasa 

Oasis, now garrisoned by the Turks. 

23. ‘TJnak (now pronounced 'Anik and ‘Anich), a village and fort in the 

Qatif Oasis. 

24. Ainain, a favomdte camping ground with wells north of Qatif. 

25. ‘Ayun, the northernmost village of Hasa, walled and moated. 

26. Ghaba, a spring and garden, south of 'Ayun. 

27. Qara (pronounced Gara), a large circular hill in the Hasa Oasis, situated 

about 6 miles east of Hofuf town. The German traveller Hermann 
Burchardt,^ who paid a flying visit to Hasa in 1904, wrote of this place : 
“ I found great interest in the 1^ hours distant (from Hofuf) village 
of Gara, with its wonderful sandstone formations and its extensive 
caves, which in the hot weather are used as cool summer dwellings.’* 

I understand that it is the people of Hofuf itself who chiefly occupy these 
caves ill the hot months, though the lower slojies of the hill maintain 
in addition a dozen permanent villages just aliove the level of the 
date-gardens and rice-fields which surround it on every side. 

28. Qatar, the extensive promontory of the mainland east of Bahrain. The 

name perhaps originally apjilied more properly to the chief toivn on its 
eastern side, now called generally Ad Doha ("the Bay ”). 

29. (iatif, the chief town of the costal Oasis, north-west of Bahrain. 

30. Qulai'a, a common name, aiijilied to a bay in Bahrain as well as to tw o capes 

on the mainland, one of the Qatar promontory and the other of Qatif. 

31. Muzah‘i‘a, a village of Hasa. 

32. ISTata', more commonly called Anta‘, a village in the IVadi-al-Hiya 

noi'th of Hasa. 

33. Naqau*, a gi'oup of Avells, north of Hasa, 

34. Ha jar, a name — not used nov,but well known by tradition to have 

foimerly belonged to Hofuf. 

35. Ya])rin (or Jabrin), an Oasis with a bad reputation for unhealthine'«s, 

south of Hasa. Its villages are now deserted, though the date groves 
still exist for the benefit of the Bedouin, 

^ Murdered in 1909 somewhere near Hudaida- 
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Anotlier name mentioned by Yaqut, though unrecognized now, may perhaps 
he of interest — Tarm, '‘the Madina ‘chief city’ of Awal.” Can 
this be the Tyrus of the Greek travellers ? 

At the time of the conversion to Islam, Bahrain in the larger sense of the 
name seems to have been an appanage of the Persian province of Hira, governed 
by the practically independent Viceroy Mundhir. Two and a half centuries later 
the whole district with Qatar and ‘Oman fell under the schism of the Karinathians, 
who originated from Kufa, and who illustrated the general antagonism and reaction, 
felt throughout Arabia and Persia, against the predominent despotism assumed by 
the Oalifate and the Quraish tribe. The tenets professed by Karmath’s followers 
were pantheistic in theory and socialistic in practice. They regarded the Quran 
as an allegorical book, rejected all revelations, fasting and prayer, and were 
communistic even in the matter of wives. In 929 A.D. these sectaries actually 
succeeded in storming Mecca itself, violating the Ka'ba and removing the sacred 

Black Stone to Hasa, only restoring it under heavy ransom some twelve years 
later. ^ 


The sect existed, gradually weakening in power, Cor two hundred years in 
Arabia, though one division, the “Assassins” of North -Pastern Persia, survived a 
century more, and the Syrian Druses of the present day are considered by soiius to 
descend from the same source. 

The history of Bahrain during this period, till the close of the fiCioenili century, 
seems to have no record, though as the agricultural classes and villagers generally 
at the present day, both in the islands and in Hasa and Qatlf, are knas, it seems 
certain that a close connection with Persia must have again quickly been resumed, 
even if it did not exist during the ascendancy of the Karmathians, whose a])ostl(‘s 
themselves came from Persia. 

Prom 1507 to 1622 the Portuguese succeeded in obtaining the masUM-y of tlu) 
islands for the sake of the pearl industry, and that their power must havti Ixmui real 
is evidenced by the fact that their substantial fort was largely built witli Ihe slojuvs 
taken from the ancient and largest mosque of the island, tlie two minareds ol‘ wlii(‘h 
still stand, uncared for by the present Arab ruler, to guide the sb^anun-s ol' lo-day to 
their customary anchorage. 

The Portuguese were eventually driven fi*om Bahrain wdth ignominy by Shah 
Abbas the Great, alter w^hich the islands Ijecame a dependency, at times nominal only, 
of the Persian Port Governors, who themselves were sometimes, p(Mliaps geiun-ally, 
Arabs of the Persian Coast. 

In 1783, at a time when they were practically inde])endenl, ilu^st' islands \\<‘r(i 
captured by a confederacy of Arab tribes hailing originally from Kuwait though 
temporarily from Qatar, the leader of which founded aften- sev(‘ral vi(;issitud<‘s 
a firmly established government over the t*rincij)alily. 

With regard to the later history of the Oa.-'es of ilasa and (^atlf it v\ ill sufne<‘ 
to say that they quickly, though unwillingly, succumbed to tli(‘ Wahhabi Power of 
Najd in the last quarter of the eigh teenth century, and that in]S7l they w(w<‘ cap- 

Cctn»caf,e« du liuhrairT eT . d' lu.toir^Ti .h 

geograp/ne onentales No, 1) Leide^ 1880. 
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tured from the latter by Turkish troops and formally absorbed in the Basra "Willayat 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


Geographical Description.^ 

The largest island of the Bahrain grou23, itself noTv properly known as Bahrain 
•with Manama for its chief town, is about 30 miles long from north to south and 12 
miles wide at its northern extremity, while it taj^ers to a point at the southern end. 
The district fertilized by the bountiful fresh-'v\’’ater springs, which seem to be a 
continuation of those appearing in the i^^sa and Qatif mainland Oases, is some- 
what sharply defined ; it includes, beside the northernmost quarter of Bahrain Island, 
the -whole island of Muliarraq, and the northern half of Sitra Island, a]p 2 )earing as 
well in the form of submarine springs within these lineal limits on yarious reefs, 
which are uncovered, or almost uncovered, at lo-w tides. 

The sepulchral tumuli, the subject of this report, are found only on the 
main island. Besides appearing in some four or five scattered localities in the midst 
of the garden cultivation and villages where, from the height of the ground surface, 
or perhaps the deep sandiness of the soil, the land is l^ft waste, the mounds 

are seen chiefly skirting the whole of the inner edge of the northern cultivated area, 
w hich roughly appears in the shape of a young moon tapering down the east and 
w^est shores of the island into the narrowest -widths of a few hundred yards. Inland 
of the cultivation, after the intervention of a bare sandy plain, averaging perhaps 
a mile in width, the ground in places rises abruptly in cliff formation and elsewhere 
gently slopes up to a height of about 200 feet, presenting for about a couple of miles 
in the direction of the centre of the island a limestone surface strewn with flinty, 
lichcn-coverod pol^bles, and frayed with dry water courses or nullahs at every few 
hundred yards. On the inner edge of this highland the country drops crater-like and 
generally with overhanging rocky surface some 15 to 30 feet, so that a winding 
2 )assagc of descent for pack-animals into the centre of the island can be found only 
at 3 *arc intervals of several miles. Within the “crater,” which however is certainly 
not of volcanic origin, occur spaces of meadow land (ready-made in ajipearance for 
racing, 2 )olo, and similar games !) intci'iningled with bare and stony ^oatches of gravel 
and rock. In the centre of all rises Jebaldd-Dukhan, the black rocky hill of 4-10 feet 
in height, which constitutes the first land mark for mariners steering for the islands. 

It is, as I have j)roviously obsoivcd, on the northern and western slo2)cs of the 
flinty iip-land and on the sandier soil at its foot that the xulncq^al collection of 
mounds is seen The area here covered l)y them is fully 20 square miles, and in many 
directions and quarters the smaller tumuli, having diameters at their bases of about 
20 loot, are so crowded together that it would 1)C iin2)ossil3lo to find room for the 
insertion of additional mounds of th(5 same size in their midst. In other ^larts, 
and especially on the higher surface, the mounds are less closely joacked ; indeed 
the mounds so situated on the greatest elevation arc in the worst condition, so wind- 
swci)t an aj^pearance have they. In their case the earth once mingling with the 
stones has all melted away, wdth the result that almost every summit has fallen 
in badly, clearly indicating the destruction of the tomb inside. 


^ On tlie accompanying map (Plate XV), read Dammam for Dammam and Matht^a for MalJira^ 


K 
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The other localities on the island -where sepulchral tumuli occur, are («) on the 
north coast about a mile west of the Portusruese Fort, ^here only six CKist in a lino, 
(5) close to the old ruined mosque nith tno minarets, nhere about the same 
number are seen, (c) about tw^o miles north-w-est of *Ali, where about two square miles 
of mounds occur, similar to the single-storied ones in the largest group, and (d) tw o 
miles south-west of the Portuguese Foit, where a sandy square mil(^ of countiy 
is thickly occupied by smallish mounds 

The tumuli mentioned under (a) and (6) must originally have been as large as 
those immediately south of ‘Ali village, on the excavation of which we have chiefly 
been engaged. They w ere constructed, however, v ith a much smaller percentage of 
flint in the piles of earth and have, therefore, now been blow n in the course of time 
into irregular heaps not exceeding fifteen feet in height ; the result is that the position 
of the tombs has become much harder to guess correctly, though it is quite conceivable 
that they may still be in good preservation and wall repay digging into. 

One other ruin of interest there is in Bahrain, just south of the old minaretted 
mosque. The Arabs call it JDayydmls, “ the ancient fort,” and I have won- 

dered whether it may not be the basement of an old Babylonian tower. It is a square 
erection, apparently wdthout a doorway, composed chiefly of clay with a masomy wall 
all round, and outside the latter is more clay and earth to a thickness of several iect. 1 
have not measured the sides, but estimate roughly that they are about 100 U‘et in 
length and about 10 feet high. The interior of the building is now more or less hol- 
low, but I attribute this fact to the clay Laving j^iol^obly ])con removed in later times 
by the villagers around. 


Previous Excavations. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Bahrain were first brought to the notice' of modem 
savants by Captain (now Sir) E. L. Durand, First Assistant to the Political lle'sideuit 
in the Persian Gulf, who was deputed by the Government of India to leside lor some' 
months in these islands in LS78-79 

Captain Durand’s curiosity was naturally excited at the appc'arancc' ol llic' 
wonderful and unique collection, which perhaps foims the most evteiisiv c lU'ciopobv, 
in the world. He accordingly proceeded to open out one ot the smaller mounds w i<li 
a vieAv to ascertaining the best method of dealing with a large one, and he' subse'ciiu'nl- 
ly attacked one of the latter, though unfortunately with little succ('ss. 

The results of his w^ork w ore that the lesser mound w as pro\ ed to co^ ('i- a small 
hollow tomb, stone-built and flat-roofed, with recesses on ('ither side at tlu' two ends 
of the central chamber. A human skeleton was disco\ ered in a sitting ])()sition in 
the north-eastein recess, and the bones of a sheep or ga/olle w ere found in tlu' (q)])osit(‘ 
cavity. More bones were found in another pait of the tomb, which also pioduc('d 
two earthen bowls of different qualities, together with some Iragments of i\ oiv or 
wood and a quantity of small shapeless pieces of oxidised hi ass or co 2 )p('i . 

With regard to the larger mound marked A in my map (Plat(' XVI), Caidain 
Durand was able to discover little, as the roof of the main chamber, which was r(‘ach- 
ed after considerable difliculty, w^as found to have fallen in. The conjc'ctuie that 
date-tree trunks and matting must have formed an integial i)ait of the construction is 



3PX.^a::E ixi-v 
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strongly corroborated by my oivn conclusions in regard to tlie largest mound opened 
by me. 

It is impossible at this date to say for certain whether Captain Durand’s mound 
was double-storied or whether it only contained a frontal facing similar to that 
which is found in Mound D, as one can now see no sign of masonry behind the 
well-mortared and lofty outer shaft. The probability howeyer is, judging from the 
height of the mound, that the tomb was yery similar to the one which I ex230sed in 
Mound E. 

This second mound in the circumstances produced nothing of interest, but it 
was apparent that mortar had been used in its construction as well as date-tree trunks 
and pieces of matting. 

Captain Durand’s discoveries were published in an article,^ mention being at the 
same time made of a black stone discovered during the same sojourn in Bahrain 
bearing a “ brief Hieratic-Babylonian inscription.” The connection of this stone, 
however, with the constructors of the tumuli seems at present to be very doubtful. 

The next attempt at elucidating the mystery of the tombs was made by some 
ojficers of H.M.S. “ Sphinx ” a few years later 

I have not been able to ascertain which mounds they examined, but suspect 
that either one or both of those marked O and P in the accom];)anying plan may be 
the tumuli in question. 

In the spring of 1889, Bahrain was visited by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent, 
who had evidently been attracted by the account of Caj)tain Durand’s experiences. 
They opened one of the largest mounds, B, and Avere so fortunate as to find the 
tomb inside, which consisted of two stories, in good condition, though the perishable 
contents were almost j)ast the stage of recognition. In the upper chamber the Bents 
found fragments of ivory, circular boxes, pendants with holes for suspension, the 
torso of a small statue, the hoof of a bull fixed on to a pedestal (also in ivory) the 
foot of another little statue, and various fragments of utensils — pieces of pottery, 
coarse and unglazed, bits of ostrich shells, coloured and scratched with rough patterns 
in bands, and small shapeless pieces of oxidised metal. The whole of the dihris with 
which the floor was covered, and which must have fallen from the unmortared sides 
and roof, was intermingled with the tiny bones of the jerboa. The bones of a large 
animal, believed to be a horse, were also found in this chamber. In the lower chamber 
human bones were found, and the walls appeared to have been draped with taj)estry sus- 
pended from wooden j)egs (the size of tent-pegs) allround, including the four recesses. 

The Bents then looked in to a smaller mound 0 ; but apparently they did not clear 
out the debris which had filled up the tomb to a he ight of 4 or 5 feet, as an eye- 
witness informs me that they crawled in on hands and knees to look round — they 
were just able to examine the peg-holes referred to in their account — and then de- 
sisted from their investigation.® 

I J. R. A. S., Vol. XII, N. S. (1880) ; pp. 189 £e". 

“ Vide the statement of Mr. Cecil H. Smith of the British Museum, reported on pa^^e 18 of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society for January 1890 (Volume Xll, No. 1. New Monthly Serioh). 

3 The story of their proceedings was read by Mr- Bent before the Eoyal Geographical Society in November 1889 
(published in the number for January 1890) ; and the same account practically was incorporated by Mrs. Bent in 
“Southern Arabia,” published by her in 1900 after her husband’s death. 
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In September 1903 a Belgian gentleman, M. A. Jouaiinin, paid a brief visit to 
Bahrain and obtained permission from the Chief of Bahrain, through the good offices 
of Mr. J. C. Gaskin, the Bocal British Political Officer, to open one mound. lie 
selected the one marked D, and succeeded in tunneling into the interior making his 
entry through one of the corner recesses. He found, I understand, only a few bones 
and pieces of pottery, and made no attempt to examine any more. 

Result of the latest enterprise. 

In 1904 the Archsoological Department of the Goveriimont of India turned 
their attention to this ancient site, the Director General himself at first proposing to 
visit Bahrain with a view to settling, if possible, the question of the origin of th<‘ 
necropolis. Subsequently, however, this arrangement was revised, and a sum of 
Bs. 1,600 was placed by the Government of India at my disposal. 

I commenced work in the field on the 1st October 1900, employing Persian cool- 
ies, as the villagers of ‘Ali would not leave their fields at that time of year nor 
consent to undertake any unnecessary work on account of the strictness of their adluM - 
ence to the fast in the month of Bamazan ; moreover they seemed to entertain con- 
siderable awe about working on the larger mounds. The daily wage paid was 11 
annas, a much higher rate than would have boon nccessaiy a few years prev ioiisl;^ , 
owing to the general rise in prices which has occurred in the Islands. In this rat(‘ 
allowance was, of course, made for the fact that tlio coolies had to imi)ort thenr o\mi 
food from the town seven miles away. About six "w eeks later, finding that tin' P<‘r- 
sians did not improve in work, although the Bamazan month had passed away, 1 
replaced some by about a dozen vagrant Patlians and Panjabis who liad b('Com(‘ 
stranded in the Islands in the course of their journeys to the holy pkiei^s of Islam. 
Later, I was able to substitute villagers from ‘Ali for the remaining Pin-sians, and 
though these people worked fairly keenly vith the examide of the Indians eontiniially 
before them, and for the same rate of pay Avhicli I found it impossible' to re'duee', tiny 
came nowhere near the high standard of excellonce in endurance and courage' ('\hi- 
bited by the Pathans in particular. In the immediate' supervision ol tlu' eoolii's L 
had three sepoys of the IMativc Infantry escort cenitinually eui eluty, as w <'1I as the* 
non-commissioned officer in charge of my camj). A cleiical membe'r ol my office' shill 
also was always on the spot to direct the work ge'nerally in aceeirelanee' willi mv 
instructions, and I myself slept almo-.t every other night in tlie' eani]), ele'\ eii ing 
alternately some hours of either the meirning ov the e'vening te) ins])e'e< leni anil eli- 
recting the vork. Practically the only elays when I was e'litiu'Iy alisi'nl Iroinlln' 
scene w^cre the weekly mail days nhen my prese'uce w<is ni'ce'ss.ny al Manama, 
the head-quarters of the Agency. My su])('rv ising assistants a II elis])Ia;v <*d (In* 
greatest interest and zeal and my thanks are heaitily accoreh'd to 'Me'ssis. I) X Loho 
and Sayed Muhammad Inamu-l-ITaqq for their devotion to weak wliieh w.is elull 
and monotonous at times and was outside and additional to tlii' orelinaiv sphe'ri' ol 
their official duties. 

Our excavations for the year were concluded on the' 31st IVhircli 1907. We. 
then opened out seven tombs of large or medium size and tw('nt,>-lh i' small tombs 
of a simpler typo. I had also sjrent a little labour on clearing out, sutheie'nt for 
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purposes of plan-making, the two tombs opened by the Bents in 1889, which had 
become obscured by the cuttings having gradually fallen in at the entrance to the 
tombs. 

Our money was then all expended and the weather had become almost too hot 
for comfort in camp. 

A brief description is now given of each individual mound of interest in the 
collection near ‘Ali, a map of which was kindly prepared for me by Lieutenant 
Commander W. Hose, B.N., of H.M.S. “ Redbreast,” the brevity of whose stay in 
this neighbourhood unfortunately deprived me of much useful and valuable advice. 

The lettering of the mounds, from A to M, I have made chronologically accord- 
ing to the dates of then excavations. The thick lines appearing on nine of the mounds 
indicate the lie of the tombs inside. It will be noticed that the doors of seven face 
the least bit south of west. 

The door of Mound IE points a few degrees north of w^est, while that of Mound 
E faces only 36 degrees west of south, differing very considerably from all the other 
mounds exposed, in this respect. 

Mound A is the second and larger one opened by Captain Durand. I have 
failed to discover the site of his smaller mound, which he seems to have pulled to 
pieces. Captain Durand estimated the height of Mound A at 45 feet which seems to 
be rather excessive. 

The outer circular containing wall was about 10 feet high. This wall was con- 
nected u ith the door of the tomb by a passage hich in its latter part was mortared 
to a groat height (30 feet ?). It seems therefore that the entrance to the tomb 
was not down a shaft as in the case of Mounds <7, E, H, and J, but horizontally 
through a glorified form of the passage found in Mounds E, F, G, etc. 

Mound B is the Bents’ larger excavation. It presents now a mO't dilanidated 
external appearance, owing to various experimental cuttings made on all its sides. 

The Bents state the height of the lower chamber to be 6 feet 7 inches, whereas 
this, is really the height of the doorway above the threshold. The chamber itseK 
averages about two feet more, including two or three inches of solid mortar on the 
rocky fioor. The interstices in the lower ceiling were also filled with mortar from 
below. (Big. 2.) 

Mound C is the Bents’ smaller one. The remarkable feature of the tomb here 
is that its floor is some 7 feet below the limestone bed-rock all around. Without 
pulling the whole mound to pieces, it would be difficult to say whether the hoUoAV' 
was natural or artificial It may, however, be that stone had been previously quarried 
from the site for the construction of one of the adjoining large mounds, and that the 
builder of 0 had either some special reasons for wishing to insert his tomb here in 
spite of the lowness of the surface, or that ho recognized in advance of his fellov s 
the advantage gained in permanency and solidarity from using the natural rock as 
a background and support for his walls. From outside, the mound appears quite a 
small one, and in fact the tomb is the smallest in the immediate vicinity, but the 
cone of earth still rises 17 feet above the roof of the tomb, so that, if the floor had 
been level with the ground, a very much greater volume of earth would have been 
required to cover the circumference of the base. With a view to taking the 
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measurements of this tomb I caused aJl the rubble that tlic Bents h.^ loft un- 
touched to be taken out. We found fragments of two interesting earthen vessels 


■pig 2- Inteiioi of Mound Ji (lowti duinbii) 

evidently dating from the time when, the tomb was const nie<<‘d. Om* was .i icd 
earthen, pot with rounded bottom, j)orliap>. GO incbc-i in gnMtc-sl clrfauuff'nMict* ami 
having a broad black circular lino near its neck. 

The other of yellow clay had a narrow mouth clow^d by a iiuMulii-am* oi <‘Ia\ 
through which twenty-four holes were made, each al)out as big as would he mado 
with a lead pencil. Sec the fragment on tlio extreme hd't in tli(‘ ilJust ration ot 
earthen pots (fig. 7). Earthen Ku,za'i arc so treated at the presmit da^\ so Hint the 
water may give a gurgling sound when poured out. TIh‘ (k'jdh of th(‘ bottom ot this 
tomb below the surrounding surface was definitely ascortain(‘d for me by Mr. R L. 
LafE^^re of the Public Works Department, to whom I am also indebted for otlier 
assistance and advice in the preparation of the plans. 
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Mound D was opened ly M. Jouannin in 1903. Attention has already been 
called to the remarkable difference in the plan of the tomb enclosed as regards card- 
inal direction. I may add that the excavator was j)erhaps lucky to escape contact 
with the shaft wall which possibly protects the entrance. I have not attempted to 
ascertain whether any stone rings or circles occur under the slopes. It is a curious 
fact that the probable position of the door is quite clearly suggested by a break in tha 
rim of the considerable hollow on the top of the mound, and that this indication was 
ignored by M. Jouannin in favom: of the possibility of the tomb having its door 
fronting the west in the normal manner. 

I personally would have always rejected this tomb as unsuitable for experiment- 
ing on, on account of the dip on the top. The excellence of its internal condition 
proves that the magnitude of the dip is not of great portent provided that a good 
run-off for rain-water exists somewhere in the rim. 

Mound E was the first one on which I set to work. It was selected mainly 
on account of its size and because it had never apparently been interfered with by 
man since its construction. I fuUy expected to find from its hollow summit that the 
upper chamber had dropped in, but hoped that, if the roof-stones of the lower story 
or stories were anything like those found by the Bents in Mound JB, the latter 
compartments would stiU be unharmed. In the result we found that the ceiling of 
the lofty lower chamber had not contained stone slabs at all, the width of the 
span having evidently been too great for the construetors to bridge by the 
usual method of stone roofing. I commenced work by marking out a trench, 5 feet 
wide, from the summit to the bottom of the mound on its western slojoc. 
Gangs of five coolies wore placed at intervals along this line to cut down simul- 
taneously through the sm*face. After the first two days we had discovered the exist- 
ence of the south and west walls of the outer square shaft as well as the lintel of the 
door, the circular ring of cube-stones, and the top of the tremendous conglomeration 
of rough stones near the base of the mound. I then transferred some of the cooly 
gangs and sot them to cutting horizontally across the top of the mound down to the 
roof of the upper chamber, while another gang excavated the w^all-onclosed shaft 
outside the door. The first party at length came upon the roof -stones at the 
eastern end of the tomb in situ, and also discovered the slabs over the four side 
recesses, wdiich by sound w e judged to be clear of earth. The roof of the main 
upi')cr chamber wo saw had fallen in. At this stage wc recognized tliat our labour in 
digging out the passage would be much facilitated by the cutting away entirely of 
the northern half of the summit of the mound. This accordingly was next done 
though it proved to be rather a lengthy job. The flat surface obtained was very 
useful when wc came to hauling out the roof -stones which w'c found at all angles 
and depths embedded in earth in the main chamber, and the w orkmcn who w ere 
put on to shifting earth were at the same time conveniently situated for the basket 
carriers to roach and the supervisors to watch. In the meanwhile the southern 
ha lf of the square shaft had been cleared of earth from top to bottom, and by 
the time that the coolies working on the inner side of the tomb had come down to 
the floor of the side-recesses, we w ere able to recognize that the floor of the upper 
chamber must have been formed of a perishable material, as wide gaps appeared on 
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eacli side of the doorway, filled only with earth, where the roof-slabs should 
have been. The outer shaft only descends 1 2 feet below the height of the ceiling, 
while the room inside is 18 feet high. I was rather misled, by my ignorance of 
t lisfacfc, about the extent of the labour involved in emptying out the tomb, Imt at 
the same time I felt that, if any inscriptions existed within these mounds, tlieir 
discovery might best be hoped for in the largest buildings, besides which other indes- 
ti’uctible articles of interest might also conceivably have been found. I persewtired 
therefore in excavating down to the floor, and hope that, in spite of the non-discovery 
of any articles of intrinsic or archgeological value, the mere exposure of the whoh' 
plan of the tomb (to all intents and purposes, as I believe) will sufficiently rej)ay 
the cost involved. 


I made external cuttings on the north and west sides to prove as cliea])ly Jis 
possible that no additional constructions exist, and I have no doubt that on tlu' south- 
ern side of the main chamber there is a single-storied hanking passage corresponding 
to the one on the north. These flank iiassagcs and the elongation at tlu‘ (‘ast 
end occur only in this mound amongst tliose opened. I am inclined to tiiink 
that the flank passages also occur in Moimd iV, 'which has not been c.\.])os('d, but 
is referred to by both Captain Durand and Mr. Bent. A curious problem has arisem 
in regard to the western wall of the flanking (northern) passage or cliainlx'r. 
This wall has clearly been built up at a date subsequent to the construction of 
the other three sides. All the latter show a good deal of mortar, carefully iilling 
in the crevices between the comjoaratively largo stones as well as tludr main 
external irregularities, in a very similar fashion to the work doiuj on the 
central chamber. The fourth ('O'-cstern) w'^all, however, contains rather smalh'r stoiU's 
with a much larger admixture of mortar smeared at first equally on both sid<s (a/c-., 
east and west) up to a height of only 8 foot, wffiilo the rest of the wall has Ixh'ii built 
u]? to the ceiling of the recess entirely from the outer side (the cornei* r(‘c*ess) w it bout 
any regard to the regular appearance of the 'w^all on its innoi- sid(\ At tiist sight il 
undoubtedly appears that this wall was only filled up at some laha* dal(' Ilian I he 
construction of the building, but then the question arises how tlu' ceiling (‘ould h.iv e 
been placed over the corner recess. These ceilings, in all the four 10 lijot n‘e('sses. 
consist of two sand-stone slabs each, and it is hard to believe that one' of tiiese' si one's 
rested only on two walls and the corner of a third detached one', biidging I wo 
passages, with another wall built up on its eastern edge te'ii fee't highe'i* to supporl 
the upper-story slab-stone over the recess. Such, however, 1 think must ha\ (‘ be'e'ii 
the case so that it is not surprising, that in the course of our e'vcavatiems, I he' lour 
slab-stones forming the upper and lower ceilings and the wall in epu'stiem (e)l I he' 
upper story only) should have fallen in. 


The general plan of constructing this toml) seems to liave la'e'u as lollops • 
All the earth was first scraped off the bed-rock whicli is lime'stonc', some'tinu's moi-t^ 
nearly resembling coral. A thick bed of about C indies of mortar was the'u laid 
down wherever stone was to bo set, as well as all over the enclosed fleiors Ljir<,p 
stones were then fixed as the base of the walls and set with mortar, gri'at all ('n't ion 
being paid to the smoothness of the inside and lateral surfaces, wliilV noim was oivc,. 
to the length and irregularity of the outer ends. Earth at the sanu' tinu' wastluown 
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all round the building and pressed in, up to the limits of the surrounding wall. 
The upper tiers of wall-stones were then laid, and wherever projecting behind the 
ones below, they would also rest partly on the earth which was continually being 
heaped up outside and pressed against the walls. The workmen would thus be al- 
ways working on a more or less flat sm’face round the tomb which would facilitate 
the hauling up and placing in po.sition of the wall-stones and roof -slabs. In this 
manner the earth would be piled up to the level of the roof of the tomb and perhaps 
in some cases a few feet higher while the outer perpendicular shaft or the horizontal 
walled passage, as the case might be in other mounds, would keep the earth from 
blocking the doorway of the tomb. In the case of double-storied tombs the shaft 
would be found generally more convenient ; I have little doubt that it contained a 
wooden platform, for which the ledges of Moimds JE, JEL, and I are evidently 
intended, on a level with the upper floor, as well as a ladder or stair-case down 
to the ground. In the case of Mound E there must also have been a wooden 
stair-case down into the bottom of the tomb from the door-threshold. Visitors, 
who have looked over the larger tombs with me, have freq[uently suggested that 
they must have also been built temporarily for residential purposes. It seems quite 
possible that the wealthy person who constructed one of these ediflces may have also 
had a light date-stick structure similar to the ‘Ari^ of the present day on the flat top 
of his mound for ordinary occupation, using the solid lower chamber as a winter 
bed-room and the upper, perhaps, as a store-room until his death. After this event, 
the master of the tomb would invariably be interred in the lower chamber, with a 
number of earthen pots, containing food and drink, and some slaughtered (?) animals 
placed inside ; while the upper chamber would also contain animals and various orna- 
ments, first possibly broken up. Sacrifices were also undoubtedly made on the roof. 
The door of each chamber of the tomb having been closed up with large stones 
stretching from the threshold to the ceiling, earth would be filled into the passage 
or shaft (after the removal of the woodwork, I fancy), and then the cone of earth 
would be raised up as high as possible. The fact that the earth in the passage was 
not probalfiy rammed down very hard seems to account for the common dej)ression 
which marks the position of the door, though in many cases this falling away of 
earth commences from beyond and across the centre of the tomb. 

In Mound JE we found the white (calcined) bones of a man, his teeth indicating 
considerable age, embedded in the earth about 5 feet above the floor of the upper 
south-eastern recess close to the main passage. It setnns almost certain that these 
bones must have fallen through the roof ; the man was presumably therefore a slave 
who had been sacrificed. The lower chamber and recesses contained a number of 



Fig* 3. Finger ring and 
two beads. 


niches, about G inches in diameter, similar to l)ut larger 
than those in the tomb of Mound j5. Some of these con- 
tained quantities of small bones of birds and animals, such 
as the jerboa. The bones of an enormous number of small 
animals, such as jerboas, mongooses, cats and hares (?) (all 
of which abound here at the present day), seem also to 
have dropped down from the upper story. Our other finds 


in Mound H consisted only of the fragments of about twenty coarse earthen vessels 
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some of wMcli seem to hare been thron n, broken, on to the mound as rubl)isb 
Ttvo or three came out of the northern flanking chamber, uhile the others had 
probably dropped from the upper story. Only tu o beads but nothincj else of valuc^ 
were found, though the earth taken from the tomb itself was sifted u ith great care 

The of the circular ring of stones ’which occurs hall- way up the 

slope of every mound of importance has also somewhat puzzled me I am inclined 
to think that they were for external ornament, in Avhich case wo can estimate roughly 
by comparison with the other circle at the bottom of the mound, how mucli th(‘ 
height has diminished in the course of ages. 

Mounds F and G were started on by me, Avhile the work on F was still con- 
tinuing. Mound F had a slightly convex toj), while G had the best cone of all tlu^ 
mounds I have seen. I thought, however, that it would at best contain a vc‘ry small 
tomb, and even doubted its being anything but a natural mound of earth. 

Both the tombs proved to bo practically full o£ rubble and eaith, diu‘, I tin ink, 
to the much sandier soil with vhich they had been covered. The ground all 
around, and in fact all the land to the north of the ‘Aqariya-Manama road has 
been under cultivation in comparatively recent times, though the' soil li('s only] (*> 
to 12 inches above the rock, while south of tliis road the ascent, towards hil<i, at 
once begins, and lichen- covered flints preponderate over the sand. 



Pi£? 4. Inteiioi oh Mound G 

In Mound F one of the roof stones had Lallen perpendiculcirly to th(‘ floor, but in 
neither case were my Pathan coolies deterred iiom bunowing in, and in tact tin* 
most ornamental pieces of pottery, as well as a coriugated gold ling and souu^ frag- 
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ments of a piece of black stoneware were extracted by sifting from these two tombs. 
Whilst burrowing down and searching for the roof of Mound F vre came across the 
bones of a large, possibly boyine, animal just over the roof, and in the case of 
Mound G the skull of a cat fell through a chink in the roof of a recess with a quan- 
tity of earth, after a heavy fall of rain about a month after I had ceased working 
on the mound. 

At this stage of my Avork I almost despaired of finding any tombs empty. I 
determined, however, to make one more trial and selected Mound JEL ; here I contrived 
to hit upon the surface ground over the shaft with the most extraordinaiy accu- 
racy and luck, and we cleared out all the earth as well as the little debris inside the 
chambers and completed the shifting work for a total cost of about R25. In this 
tomb the bones of a man were found in the central passage. He seems, to have been 
placed flat on his back with head to the westward. The tomb had niches only 
at the east end, and the wall which blocked the doorway was placed at a curious 
distance from the outside. There are peg-holes along the sides of this tomb, and 
the wall in the door actually covers up one of these holes. The recesses each con- 
tained the fragments of an earthen pot, one with filtered mouth-piece, similar to the 
yclloAV one taken from Mound O already mentioned and the other of coarser make 
and red colour, which seems to have contained some kind of fat, perhaps ghee. It 
is a remarkable fact that neither in this tomb nor in any of the next three which 
wo opened could we discover sujficient fragments of any pot to warrant the belief 
tliat these vessels had been put in unbroken. The thick dust on the floors was all 
cai‘c fully sifted for the solution of this question but the result Avas negative, though I 
lie.sitate to say that all the pots must have been fragmentary before being deposited, 
in vicAV of the fact that we afterwards found in some smaller tombs clear signs that 
vessels in good condition were without a doubt also enclosed. 

Mounds I, J and K wore opened in quick succession, though not quite so cheaply 
as Mound II, as the entrances were not so easy to find, and the sifting work was 
heavier. Two more broken yellow pots with pierced mouths Avere obtained, one 
of those being in a recess, upside down, i.e., Avith the rim on the floor. The upper 
lialf of a vase -like vessel was also noticeable from the fact that its colour — a bright 
scarlet — commenced to run profusely as soon as the fragments were placed in AA'ater. 

Ill Mound J Ave found the only piece of ivory the character of AAhich Ai e could 

n recognize, and an oxidized piece of metal, curved like a lyre, Avliich 
may have liecn a hair ornament. The ivory fragment consisted of a 
leg of a bull attached apparently to a portion of its pedestal. The 
Avork, .showing the cloA-en foot and the horny excrescence at the back 
of the fetlock, is quite true to nature and seems to indicate a high 
degree of talent in the sculptor. (0/. Mg. 5.) 

At this stage, having completed the examination of seven mounds 
oi‘ the rarer, largo variety, I determined to use uji the rest of my 
, money allotment on small mounds. I transferred my working part\'. 

Fig. 5, Ivory e/ o ± ^ 3 

leg from Mound J. therefore, into the midst of the closely packed tumuli through AA-hich 
the road to Western Hifa' runs about a mile and a half from ‘Ali village. Here, 
at a cost of R5 to BIO per mound, we opened thirty -fiA^’e tombs and sifted out their 
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contents in tlie course of a feW weeks. Even hero, in spite of the ^-eneral family 
likeness of the tombs, there occurred slight differences in each individnal grave. Ono 
or two had four embryonic side-niches; more had tw o only at the eastern end ; soiiu^ 
had only one, vhen it would be in the north-east corner; while others had no 
niches at all' As to the niches themselves, some would he made hollow up to llie 
roof, while others would he topped by heavy stones at IS to 24 inches above ilie fl(K)r. 
All the tombs in these little mounds were approximately of the same size, 6 or 7 f(‘(‘l 
long, 3 or 4 feet wide and the same iu height. A human skeleton in varying siagi's 
of decay was always discernible, and though the amount of rubble inside ih(‘ toml) 



Fig, G Iiiteuoa ol small toml) 

varied from practically to six inches in depth, we never uo<ic(‘(l (moiigh lo 
indicate that the body had been buried under such a covering 1'ii(‘ sk(‘I(‘(<iiis 
appeared in all sorts of attitudes ; in one case, the arms and l<‘gs miisi lin\(‘ <*ip{).*ir( al- 
ly been tied close to the body, and the corpse set down in a sillijig ])()sili(ni agaiiisf 
the wall which filled the doorway, as wo found the skull, MM‘lel)ra‘ and limb bom's 
all resting on the ground just inside the entrance, in two instunei's, w(' could 
recognize a handful of dates that had been placi'd close to one of th<‘ Jiaiids of the 
reclining corpse, and one of these handfuls had so solid an a])pearaiU‘<‘ fliat llu' 
investigator was deceived into trying to pick up the fruit so cari'lc'ssly lhaf the 
whole crumbled into unrecognizable dust before our eyes. In tlui otlu'r cusi', the 
kernels of the fruit stones were still fairly hard, though tlie f)ut(‘r co\ ('rings hai^ 
crumbled away. In all these small tombs there were invariably two (‘urtln'ii pots of 
different qualities and characters, one evidently being a receptacle for wati'i* and the 
other probably for some kind of food. About a dozen pots were obtained in g<^od 
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preservation. A few fragments of oxidized metal w ere also taken out of these 
tombs but nothing else. 

In the spring of 1908, for the edification of some friends, I again resumed ork 
amongst the larger mounds near ‘All, and opened tr^o, marked L and Jif on the 
map, at my own expense. 

JHound L disclosed a double-storied tomb, the lower chamber being about 7 
feet high, and the upper chamber only 3 feet. The fragments of two pots vere 
obtained, one being of the ordinary filtrated-mouth type, as well as the usual col- 
lection of small bones and fragments of ivory and metah A feature of interest 
revealed by this tomb was that the corpse had evidently been interred under a j)ile 
of rubble in the central passage. This pile of flints and earth had been heaped 



Fli? 7 Potteiy fiom the tombs 

up right to the ceiling from which it sloped eastward and westward in quite natural 
gradients. The information, thus gained, that the ancient builders of these tombs 
sometimes covered their dead with earth, explains in some measure how the tom])s 
of Mounds C, F and G and the upper chamber of JOE were found to contain so much 
rublile. In all these first-opened tombs the piles were highest against the eastern 
end, and in fact no recognizable human bones were found under any of them, as 
they probably had quickly decayed. Can it be possible that the corpses so treated 
were those of females ? 

Mound M had a single- storied tomb and produced fragments of three pots 
only. however, the larger bones of a human right leg Mere found 

in the south-western niche, while the corresponding bones of the left log, the big 
bones of the arms, and the whole skull were found in the north-western niche, the 
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intervening central passage, in wliich a few very clocayod vcrtehvic ()1 )s('vv(h1 
close to the latter niche, being 5 feet ivide. The lower jaw had beconi(‘ 8q)aral<'d 
by about a foot from the upper part of the skull, so it scoins possiblci ihat souk' 
ajoiTTiflls must have dragged the right log so far away from the rest of body, 
as the bones showed no signs of injury, the aifair appcaral most mysterious to llu' 
two gentlemen. Captain White, and the Hovercnd P. J. Barny, who witiK'sst'd 

the opening of the tomb, as well as to myself- 

In concluding this Report, I must state that the field of lavgt’i mounds iK'ar 
‘Ali has now been practically worked out, as the tumulus immaliateJy north of O 
and the three smaller mounds south-west of A arc the only ones nortli of tlu' Buri- 
Manama road which can possibly repay excavation. 

Mound N is the tumulus which both Captain Durand and the Bents iiu'iition 
having crept into, before commencing work elsewhere. 

Mound shows a cutting made horizontally across its summit in fairly r(‘C(‘nt. 
times from east to west, exposing the sand-stone I'oof-stoncis in disord<‘r. 1 n my 
opinion, this mound is really tlie most interesting of all, from its - 1)0811 ion in tin' 
centre of four other mounds of nearly eq[ual size. Prom the profusion of jumbled 
sand-stones, now at its foot, it seems also that its base for a third of its Insight may 
have originally been faced with a sloping surface of slabs, to givt' distinction to its 
appearance. The village women of the present day b('li('V(‘ firmly that Ibis mound 
is the home of a Jin which has to be propitiated with oilerings of (‘ggs, (‘le., every 
week. 

Mound P has indubitably been entered by explorers, who had h^juail the correct, 
way of procedure. They dug at once for the outer shaft, as I did my.s(‘lf in th(‘ (‘ase 
of Mound S and subsequent ones ; and now that the four sid(N ha V(‘ I xm'u waslmd 
down gently in the course of years, so as to fill up tin' well (‘iitin'Iy, it is imjxissiblc 
to say whether they found the chambers intact or not- 

I would suggest that, if the oj0£iccr.s of the “ Sphinx ” w(‘r(‘ not the miiu'rs into 
this mound, it may be presumed that the Portugu{'S(', wlio had ampl<‘ l(‘isur«‘ to 
search for treasure here in the sixteenth century, w('r(' tlu' oju'rators in (pu'stion. 

South of the road, there are still, of course, a number of fair-siz(‘d mounds, 
though perhaps very few of them contain double-stori(‘d tombs, tlu' op(‘ning of 
which may still interest future investigators, and furtlu'r back in tlu' midst of tin* 
great field I would reckon that about 5 per cent, ol th(' small(*r mounds still <*over 
undamaged tombs. 

The number of tumuli in Bahrain, in my oi)inioii, may b(' <stimat(‘d in liv<‘ if 
not six figures j so there still remains plenty ol sco])e lor tlu' (*n(*)’gv of futurt' 
generations of archaeologists, who will naturally b(' disa])point('d at the nu'agre 
results obtained up to date. 

I'b B. Bn I i)E vi:\. 


Eon-around of vLite XVI 1 1 {„), wl.et.- it .s ituhc.tt.nl a. 



EXCAVATIONS AT 
BRAHMANABAD— MANSORA, SIND. 

« 


I N tlie Annual for 1903-4 ^ I gave an account of the ancient site of Brahmana- 
bM in Sind, and expressed my opinion upon the identity of the same. In this 
article I simply intend to sujDplement that account with another instalment as the 
result of further exploration during the season, 1908-9. 

I selected for excavation three or four spots, but soon reduced these to two — one 
in the very centre of the ruins, close by the ancient mint site (W on plan), the other 
at the tJml or tower a few hundred yards to the east of that and near the village (G 
on plan). In my former article I stated that there had been at least two cities upon 
the site, and I tried to shew that the first Arab capital in Sind, Mansura, had been 
built upon the ruins of the old Hindu city, called by the Muhammadans Brahmana- 
]jad. This my further excavations helped to confirm, and also shewed that there had 
been three distinct occupations. 

On the first spot selected, in the middle of the ruins, I found pure white sand, 
without the admixture of any human remains, at a depth of about 8 feet from the 
Xuesent general surface of the ground. Upon this rests a layer, 2-|- feet thick, of 
alluvial deposit, mixed with sand, in which no brickbats or other human remains 
are found ; while above this, and up to the surface, is found alluvial earth full of 
brickbats, j)ot&hcrds, bones, charcoal, ash and other indications of human habitatior. 
The lines between the diflierent layers are very sharp and distinct. It thus apjjcars 
that an accumulation of river silt had overspread this part of the country to the 
depth of about 2^ feet before it was first occuj)icd by settlers. 

The uppermost walls and ruins of the third or last occupation were found to be 
very insignificant, the buildings being small vith very small rooms, and the v ails 
being built almost entirely of brickl^ats, a whole brick being very seldom found. 
After clearing away these walls, and digging down a few feet, we came upon a series 
of heavy brick foundations, spaced at uniform distances apart, each measuring about 
7 feet by 3 feet. (See plate XXI.) The shape suggests the possibility of each 

^ Mr. Uonsens first visited Biahmanabad in 1895-96 but returned and exeaxated therein 1897. Cf. Anmial 
ArclKBoJogiccLZ SuTvey of Indta^ 1903-4* pp. 132 ff. ; plates XLIV-L. [Bd.] 
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foundation liaving carried a pair of square pillars, sucli as wo find froqiu‘n<ly in old 
mosques ; and the arrangement of the foundations further indicates the ])lan of a 
very large mosque, having its hack, as usual, towards the n'c'st. Porlions of wha( 
appears to he the end or north wall of the mosque were also laid hare. The whol(‘ 
of the north row of five pier foundations was found, and the ■whole or ])art s of thri'e 
others in the second and third row was excavated. Beyond ihis, southwards, th(‘ 
ground was opened up at two places, shewn in the plan, hut no foundaiions weri‘ 
discovered, nor any fragments of hrick to speak of, the whole art;a having ajiparinitly 
been denuded of material for the building of the upper town. 



Fig. 1. BBB, Foandations. A. Brick druiu. C Well. 

Eunning diagonally across under thoKC foundations, was foimd „ |„iill ..I' 

^e larg^ bricks measuring IGJ" X lOr X 24 ". In tl,.- rouudaiious, ii.st ;i,..,.,.il„,| 
the bricks, m great part, measure 14f"x Si" X 2". Connected wilh lliis drain »en' 

found pear-shaped bbation slabs, or what appears i,o be siieli (marked lil! 

t eplan) These are flat baked clay slabs with a low rim round i hem, and .-i pointed 

■spout leading, in one case direct, and in the other tlirongii si\-ineli (-ivtlien i,i, 
the hriek drain. The first idea that ooonrrod to me wt hV h eJ ' 
places, but the width of the slab, about 2' t", is too small fo, fl,L p'" 
water would splash off over the edges and noi inte it mtd t e rim i ’ f 
therefore, inclined to think they held some ohiopf’tri • i 

such as an image for worship. Had they aholoVn\hfoenfre Tl 

taken for the yoni. of linga.. They, and the drain, were inos; IMy cmll.'rt;;;; “i;;! 
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some Brahmanical or Buddhist place of m or^hip, and I ■would fain believe that n hat 
I -wrote in my Progress Beport for the year ending the 30th June 1897, namely, 
that if we succeed in finding the foundations of the principal or Ja-mi’ Masjid at 
Mansura, we shall find beneath it the foundation of the principal temple of Brah- 
manabad,” has been verified here. Pound amongst these foundations, all in one 
place, were about two basketsful of the sherds of large broken earthenware pots with 
Persian or Arabic vriting covering both the exterior and interior. This nriting 
seems to be mostly composed of a name repeated over and over again, and it may be 
that the pots were similar to the Arabic talismanic cups, intended to contain water 
rendered specially efdcacious as a healing agent by being brought in contact with the 
name of some revered local saint. Most of the pots shewn in the coloured illustration, 
in red and buff w are, were obtained in this excavation (Plate XXII). Upon one 
fragment is painted, in black, a two-humped camel, not now seen in Sind so far as 
I am aware. 



1 2 A Bihkdi mi DBl H round itions C Well J) Lil)\tuii ( nn eted by pipe with di an A 


In my previous aiticle on Biahmanabad (p 135) I desciibed a nairow deep 
well composed ol cncular sections of burnt eaiihenwaie placed one upon the otlnu*.^ 
In my (‘xcaA aliens at this sjiot I discov(‘rod no less than seven, and found that they 
wonl down Irom the uppeimost suiface to the sand iielow the alluvial deposit (sec‘ O 
in Figs. 1 and 2). In most cases they wcie within the rooms of the houses and were 
no doubt private'. In sinking one of those wells they had cut through a six-inch 
w ater pipe. They seem to point to the fact of the drying up or change in the course 

^ bimil ir edithenwaiL wells haiebeen found on tlie ancient siie of Sia,\asti Of A S JS, foi 1907-S, p 110 [Ed.] 
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of the rirer, the last oceupation, -nhen each householder had to sink his 

onn neU to pro-ride this necessary of life, and, nhen these dried up, further ocoupa- 

tion of tlie site became impossible . ^ . 

Om* iiiTestigations here made it very clear that to continue digging amongst 
the ruins vould be practically waste of time, unless some special featoe should 
disclose itself with promise of interesting results. It was found that the Arabs had 
used over again most of the material, which here meant bricks, of the older city, to 
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Fig 3. Showing libation slab, leading by pipe into mam diain 


build their own, and had left few traces of the latter beneath their own liuildiiigs 
Subseq[uent settlers did the same with the ruins of the Arab city, and, after digging 
out of the debris all the useable brick they could find, again built their latci , and 
perhaps the latest, town. There is thus little below the surface of either Brahma- 
nabad or Mansura to reward the excavator. With these ordinary brick-in-mud 
buildings there was no architecture to speak of, and no carved mouldings or statuary 
as is so often found on sites once occupied by stone buildings. Potsherds ar( 
abundant, but whole articles are exceedingly rare, and, as likely as not, a whole pot, 
when met with, is broken by the pick. Glassware is still rarer and up to now has 
been found in shapeless fragments. We were fortunate, however, in obtaining the 
only whole article in this material that has as yet come to light. It is a dainty Irtth^ 
bowl of blue glass that seems to have been overlaid with white or cream enamel. But 
most of this has peeled off, the fiaking and disintegrating surface shewing ihose iri- 
descent colours peculiar to mother-of-pearl. This is shewn full size on Plate XXIII. 
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Tlie thul or tov^er, Tvliicli ve examined, is close to the village on the east side 
of the ruins, and is the loftiest pile still standing, being about 36 feet aboTe the 
general ground level around. This tower-like mass of brickn ork has puzzled eveiy- 
one who has hitherto examined it. I had neither time nor funds to make any ex- 
cavation around it on the occasion of my previous visit to Brahmanabad. It had been 
supposed to be the site of King Dolora’s^ palace, but an examination of the mound 
out of which it rises, shews that it was no part of a palace at all ; nor was it a 
hurj or bastion of a citadel which at one time I thought probable. Right in 
the middle or heart of the mound, on the top, on the east side of the tower, was 
found a square well in the solid brickwork seven feet square (B on plan and section, 
Plate XXIV). This had been partly fiRed in with debris from the fallen walls. 
The tower is but a portion of the walls of a building w'hich surimmded the w ell. 
We excavated the south side of the basement of the mound and came upon a 
heavy square brick basement, 50 feet square, below ground level. The south side 
of this was unearthed, together wdth portions of the return walls along the east 
and west side ; and, on plotting this independently of the central well, it was found 
that the latter occupied the exact centre of the square basement. Upon the west 
side of the tower is a small portion of the original brick facing shewing a few lines 
of vertical offsets and recesses. On the plan these are shewn at C and are 
symmetrically repeated in dotted lines around w hat was, most jpi’obably, the square 
plan of the original building. 
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There seems to have heeii a passage from the north side, up a ramp or si air, 
the central irell, reaching it upon the west side, and not entering stiaight into 
it It is shell n in the plan and just helow the letter 33 on the section. It uould 
appear to have continued to ascend against the inner wall of the tov er and to have 
uound spirally round the well, ascending over itseK, but as a wooden staircase 
vhose beam ends were fixed into the brick wall. In order to turn about, an arch 
of brick, set on edge, was thrown across at 3), some portions of which still project 
from the walls (see AA in fig. 4). Mr. Bellasis says : ^ In the time of the Kaloras, 
so much [of the tower] remained that the reigning lorince ordered the demolition 
of the steps leading to the top, for the purpose of frustrating the designs of robbers, 
who used the tower as a place of observation, from which to wntch travellers 
as a preliminary to plundering them. A large portion of the lower, without the 
steps, was standing till about thirty-five years ago, when it fell, and has since 
remained in much the same state as it is now — a mere fragment.” 

Upon excavating the cUbris from the inside of the w ell wo came uxoon a layer 
of fragments of carved bricks (some of which arc shown on the accompanying 
drawing) placed loosely together, and with no attempt at design oi* ai‘rangcmi‘nt. 
These were the only decorative bricks found in or about the and aie of a 
material superior to the rest of the masonry. Immediately bencatli this wer(‘ lound 
cross beams of wood, or what once was wood, for we found it in the state oC ]iowdor 
filling up the shapes retained in the brick and mud masonry, excejit whoi(‘ the' 
butt-ends were better preserved in the side walls. The inner central diagonal s(juar(‘ 
between the beams, and the triangular corner spaces, were filled in with ])i ickuorb, 
while beneath this was solid brickwork set in mud. 


The carved bricks were such as are usually found decorating Buddhisf 
in Sind, such as Thul Mir Rukan, Depar Ghangro, and Mlrpiir khas ; and tlK" 
presence of these, coupled with the general plan of the ruin, as icveah'd by our 
excavation, leads me to believe it to bo the ruin of a stupa, bui one iliat li<is lioon 
rebuilt in later times. The carved bricks may have liocn some recovori'd liom th<' 
ruin of the original stupa, and, as sacred material, placed in Ihc fioor of the eluimbcr. 
Convinced that this was a Buddhist thul, and thinking that the relic might ]<ossil)ly 
have been buried in the heart of the masonry below the fioor of this cliamber, E 
excavated down through the solid brickwork 2G feet to vii*gin soil, but with no ri'siilt 
I therefore think it hkely that the relic was preserved in the chamlxa* abo\ o tlu' 
wooden cross beams, and that access to it for worship was obtained by the passage' 
leading up from the north. 


Running under the south-west corner of the basement of the thul is a deep 
brick drain, most carefully constructed of very old bricks of the largest size It is 
2 feet 2 inches deep by 1 foot broad and is covered in at the top by bricks co. Ixdled 
forward to meet. This covering is protected by a transverse arching of biicks 
(see drain A on plan). If the thul were a late reconstruction, as I think, it 
would account for this and the deviation in the style of the building from that of 
earher siupas. Another circumstance which indicated later work is the fact that 
the whole of the basement b elow ground is built of brick and white lime mortar. 

^ J B B It A. 8 7^1 ^tT 424 ~ 
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Tlie Lricks taken out of tlie iDottom of tlie excavated well, in the middle of 
the stupa, measm’ed 17"xl0^"x2^" the largest found at Brahmanabad, and larger 
than those used in the tower above. It is thus possible that the core or stump of 
the old stupa Avas retained and enveloped in the brickwork of the new. 

Bellasis, in his account of his finds at Brahmanabad, professe.s to have 
discovered a set of chessmen. He writes as follows : 

“ In this house we were further repaid by finding nearly a comj)lete set of 
ivory chessmen, one set v'hite, the other black. The kings and queens are about 
three inches high, and the pawns about one ; the other pieces of different inter- 
mediate heights. All have been made for use on a board with holes, for each piece 
has a peg in it, similar to chessmen used noAv-a-days on Ijoard ship, to prevent the 
pieces being easily knocked down and the game disturbed. The ivory of these too 
is in a very decayed state, and very brittle ; every particle of animal matter seemed 
completely exhausted, and the ivory reduced to a substance not unbke lime or 
chalk. Dice were also found, — some square cubes of ivory, numbered exactly as 
dice used at the present day ; others, the long dice, used by the natives to play the 
game of Punchweshee. The discovery of these chessmen is a cmdous fact ; they 
are probably the oldest known set ine xistence, and tend to confirm Sir TTilliam 
Jones’ assertion that chess was a game of Brahminical origin.” ^ 

I am afraid these little articles of ivory must cease to exist as cbcssmen and must 
henceforth be considered mere little balusters or spindles of some furniture rails I 

haA’e reproduced (Plate XXVI) tAAoiJ- 
lustrations from the Illustrated Lon- 
don, News of the 21st Pebruary, 1S57, 
Avith the kind permission of the editor 
of that paper, in Avhich are sheAA'n these 
same articles, numbered 10. Had 
they been chessmen, Avith peg.s to keep 
them steady, the pegs Avould not haA'e 
been required at both top and bottom 
of the pieces. If Ave examine the tA^■o 
upper pieces on the right hand side 
of the illustration Ave find that one 
has a hole in the top for a peg, while 
the other has a peg in the to^j and a 
hole in the bottom for another peg. 
Both the ux')per pieces on the left 
hand side have holes in the to}) for 
pegs. AVhen in London recently, I 
examined these j)ieccs, A\hicli noAv 
repose in the British Musmm, and the use of them became so obvious that I Avonder 

* Sir AVilliam Jones’ I’aper On the InU in game of chess was publislied in Asiatick Beseavches, Vol. II, pp. 15, 
f£. The present argument does not, of course, tend to throw any doubt on the Indian origin of the game of chest 
which is sufficiently established by the Sanskrit rrame chaturanga above. This wor-d, orrginally meaning the four 
meinbered [^ar*myl was, together with the game, introduced into Persra where it became shatcanj and in its Persian 
form tire word came back to India, probably at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, cf, also Macdonell, B. A- 
for 1898, pp. J 17 ff. 
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lioT\ Mv. Bella^^is allowed liis fancy to run an ay with him so. In fii^uro 5 1 liaio 
ch-ann a piece of a similar irory rail adorning the back of an old settee in Ihe 
palace at ^Maisiir,^ and a restoration of his ‘‘ chessmen ’ in tig. 6 I do not say 

my restoration is correct, hut it shens the 

“pan ns” being nothing hut 
little knobs or finials along the top, with a 
larger one at the corners. In the balusters oi* 
IIMM^ — il ^MK=4 spindles j)egs were required both top and bottom 

Q O ^ them nto the rails. A use is also slioAi n 

for the pieces, No. 12 (Plato XXVIa), said io 

MM \ ha'ving noticed them in the collection in th(‘ 

w ilr — iHnr — TOrr — ( British Museum. In his illustration ho slion s 

-- Y Ij but one piece, with little circles carred upon 

it. In fig. 7 I havo given similaily markc'd 
pieces of ivory or bone, found by m(', n hieli 
^ are not dice but portions of a nocklac(', tlic 

circles being mere ornament. The pieces are drilled for a cord to pass througli. 

Mr. Bellasis writes : “The followers of the jirophet wore such zealous imag(‘ 

breakers, that in thoii in\ asious 




rig. t) 


to mutilate ' o'v ery idol Ihoy saw 
Kafir Kotos noju J(m- 

y was repeated again and ag aiii, Ibo 

chisel of the icouoclasl laid lake u 
the trouble to deface every head. It may therefore be inEoired from finding IIiom^ 
figrues entire [which he found at Brahmanabad], that Hinduism was sliU pauunount 
in BrahmanabM at the time of its destruction by an earthquake, and tliat th(‘ lid<‘ ol 
Muhammadan invasion had either barely reached so far into Sind or llial 1b<‘ 

conquest was far from complete ; and this is an incidental coincidence which aceouls 
with history ” [ ? tradition.] 

The beautifully carved black stone image frame shewn m Plato XXV was dug 
up by me on the site. It probably surrounded an imago of Surya, who is li (‘([lunil Iv 
repeated among the multitude of these Httle images, but the main image was ^ono 
and the frame was broken into fragments. We also found numliors ol pierces ot 
broken images, some of a large one of Gane^a, a portion of the carved back 

’ Tef \mcal Art Sertes. 1903, Plate XIX. 

thorn lu Fi^ 6 

except that the amallei pieces hang as diops fiom the lowei rail beneath the spindles ° ’ 
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of an dsana or image seat, etc. I am afraid that Mr. Bellasis did not, aftt'i* all, 
see the ruins of Brahmanabad ; that is, he did not dig deep enough to roach the 
Brahmanabad layer. His conclusion as to the fate of the city were based uj^on the 
state in which he saw the uppermost ruins, those of a town or city subsequent 
even to Mansura, unless these latest ruins are those of a Mansura rebuilt after some 
great disaster. 

Had the last city been overwhelmed by an earthquake, as Mr. Bellasis asserts, 
we should have found personal ornaments and other articles of value beneath the 
fallen walls which were supposed to have buried the inhabitants. TTe cleared away 
masses of walling, lying intact as they fell, shewing that they had not been disturbed 
since, but found no such objects. And it is in this u]Dpermost layer that we find the 
abundance of bones, ash, broken pottery, and quantities of charcoal (remains of 
burnt beams) that led him to his conclusions. 

It is in the upper layer that are found most of the beads and coins, especially 
the later Muhammadan coins. But there is a total absence of anything of value. 
Corroded copper coins are plentiful, silver exceedingly rare, and gold are totally 
absent. Nor arc there any domestic utensils of any value, though they surely 
must have had such in metal. There is little but broken pottery, and this of the 
very commonest kind. There is no doubt each layer was thoroughly exploited and 
ransacked both for treasure and building material by the settlers of each successive 
period. 

The small amount of charcoal found in the uppermost ruins shews that there 
could not have been a general conflagration, but that houses here and there had been 
blunt — the charcoal being generally found in lumps in the side walls where beams 
have burnt back into their sockets. The houses, built with thick walls of brick, laid 
in mud, and, perhaps, plastered, and with low mud roofs, were not such as to lend 
themselves readily to a general conflagration. The amount of brick found on the 
site, in rolling mounds, covering, perhaps, two square miles, is so vast that one mu-.t 
conclude that in those days it was cheap enough for the poorest to use, and, hence, 
wood, or at least substantial brushwood, required to burn it, was plentiful. Every- 
thing points to this part of the country having been well watered and well v ooded 
twelve hundred years ago. 

Though excavation upon the site is interesting, that interest is net commensurate 
with the cost of digging, nor have this year’s explorations yielded any results of 
special value l)cyond the confirmation of the fact of a Muhammadan city (Mansiira) 
overlying the remains of a Hindu city (Brahmanal3ad.) 
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EXCAVATIONS AT AMARAVATL 
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I X a former paper’^ on Amaravati an account was given of some excavations at 
tlie site of the great stupa which chiefly consisted of an extension of the excavated 
space outside th.e four gates. This work has been continued, and further exploration 
has been made in the north and north-west of the mound at some distance from the 
centre of the stupa itself. These new excavations have yielded results in the form 
of walls which are interesting in some ways, but which are of a fragmentary and 
inconclusive nature, owing to the depredations of the villagers, who for many years 
had exploited the mound for bricks and other building material. Thus, though 
traces of walls have been everywhere met with, they are generally in a ruined 
condition. However, some discoveries of larger interest were made, and ihes(.‘ u ill 
be briefly described. The majority of the marble sculjitures unearthed are more or 
less fragmentary, and they may have been used either in the decoration of the great 
central stupa, or on some of the smaller surrounding ones, of which various remnanis 
have come to light. That these were adorned with marble sculiituros, as is the case 
with the one previously discovered at the south gate, is sufficiently evident ; but 
where the sculptures are not found in situ, the difficulty in determining their original 
position w ill be obvious. 

At the south gate excavations were made on the west side exactly opposite I lie 
small stupa alluded to above. Various traces of ruined foundations of brick walls 
were found, some of which were circular, as well as a number of marbles, but all in 
a fragmentary condition. A discovery of some inter e-st was made at this point, but 
here again the depredations of previous diggers had robbed it of much oL its import- 
ance. VThen digging into the bank of earth, a round object made of mortar, and 
about 6" in diameter, was found amongst the loose soil. It aj)peared at fiist to be a 
solid ball and nothing more, but w hen opened, it revealed a globular pottery relic 
casket and lid (Plate XXVII, fig. «), containing a gold reliquary in the form of a 
dcigoha, 3^" high, surmounted by an umbrella. This reliquary is made of very thin 
sheets of pure gold embossed with crude ornament. The dome lifts off the cylinder 
and inside were a small piece of bone and six flowers in thin leaf gold. Plate 


^ A R. foi 1905-6, pp 116 fl-. 
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XX\^II. jPig. h illustrates the casket, bone and flowers, Pig. c shows them with the lid 
and cylinder detached, and Pig. d is the casket before ojyening. 

The only building yet discovered in the vicinity, in which this casket could have 
originally been placed, is the small stupa at the south gate, from which it was pro- 
bably thrown out after the dome was ruined. It will be remembered that only the 
upright side walls of this building now remain intact, the dome having entirely dis- 
appeared. As the relic-casket must originally have been placed at the base of this 
dome, as is usual in such monuments, it would undoubtedly have disapx^eared with it, 
had its nature not been concealed by the envelope of mortar. As it was, there was 
nothing about it to attract attention, so that it either fell out or was thrown out un- 
noticed, thus escaping destruction. 



Fig 1. 

Another discovery was also made at a distance of 350 feet duo n ost from the 
centre of the stupa enclosure. It occurred in this way Humours reached me about 
the unearthing of some bronze images by some Vaddars in search of building 
material many years ago, but at first nothing definite could be ascertained. Per- 
sistent enquiry, however, resulted in an old man stating that those people, after 
having removed some bricks of which they were in search, found several bronze 
images, some of which were complete. It was at first proposed to use them as old 
metal; but on a consultation among them, supei’stitious fears as to what might occur 
prevailed, and the images w^ere restored to the place w'^here they had been found. It 
was difficult to ascertain where exactly this locality w as, but at last it turned out to be 
near a Margosa tree at the spot I have mentioned. On digging here I found indeed 
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Tjronz© frR^inoiits ft fcTi feet l)6ii0fttJi tli© surfftCG, ftiid. IdgIow tliGSG ft^ftiii tliG cftst 
bronz© iniftgGs itli tlicii* bftSGs deteebod. fts lUiistrftited. in iPlftt© ^XXVIII, figs. ci~c 
and e-g. These reiiresent stftnding figures of Buddha and are doubtless contem- 
poraiy "W ith the great stupa. 

Bigure f of Plate XXVII is a celt from the stupa mound. Pigure d of Plate 
XXVTII u as found a short distance from the stupa above noted. 

At the extensions beyond the north and ivest gates several fragmentary marbles 
and traces of brick walls, all incomplete, were unearthed. Figure e of Plate XXVII 
is. a marble lotus patera, 15'' in diameter. The small ivory handle, 5^ inches in' 
length, shovn in figure of the same plate was also found here. Various other 
marbles, fragmentary beads and small objects were also found, but mostly not 
in their original position. Selections of them apj)ear in Plates XXIX — XXXI. 

The brick foundations of another small stupa were found 220 feet north-west of 
the centre of the main stupa site The diameter of this building is 21 feet, the walls 
being three feet in thickness, while tv o cross walls run through the centre. But the 
main interest attaching to it lies in its proximity to a group of seventeen neolithic 
joyriform tombs, vhich stand adjacent to, and jpartly under, its north circuit 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 

The vails themselves have been much damaged by diggers searching ni'toT- 
bricks, but, fortunately, enough remains to determine the nature of the building and 
thereby afford some clue to the age of the tombs in question, a clue vhicli tlK^ 
vanton destruction alluded to above had all but dexnived us of. Hitherto nothing ol 
a definite natare has been found in conjunction vith neolithic tombs vhicJi could 
fix their date vith certainty. They have generally been assigned to a jicriod soni(‘ 
centuries subsequent to the beginning of the Christian era, but this tentatii e dating 
has never been more than an assumjption. Xow, hovever, we are fumisbed n ill) 
definite data bearing on the ^Droblem, so that the discovery is of no little imiiortancc‘. 

For there can be no doubt at all but that the tombs are of the neolithic tyjx*. 
They lie some seven feet underground and contain earth, broken jiottory, and a 
number of small Jcalasams or jDots of red xiolished ware of the same kind as t]i()s<‘ 
found at the j)rehistoric site of Perambair (Fig. 2). 

This much being certain, the interest attaching to their position relative to llu‘ 
little stupa is obvious. For the latter stands at a slightly higher level and imisl, ol 
course, be later than the tombs It is, indeed, ^Drobably contemporary with tlu‘ main 
stiipa itself. But it may be even earlier, for certain inscribed rail stones ha\c Ix'cii 
found in the vicinity of a date prior to the Christian era, and the foundations in 
question may very v ell have belonged to one of the earlier stupas which undoul)i(‘dly 
existed at this site long anterior to the erection of the main monument. 1 n anv 
case, these neolithic tombs are older than the vhich they adjoin and A^hici^ 
has ipartly been built over them. 

Bound the vails of the stiipa are traces of a jDrocession path, 3' 6" broad, formed 
of concrete, 2" thick, vhich vas carried over the nearest of the urns, and must ac- 
cordingly have been built after the time of their deposit. What this period may- 
have been it is impossible to say, but it must be one much earlier tbn.p the date 
generally accepted for such remains. The discovery of large numbers of iwohistoric 
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implements of the palseolithic and neolithic types in the country surrounding 
Amaravati, and in the yicinity of the stiqm itself, attests the existence of a lar<?e 



population in times most probably long before the foundation here of the earliest of 
the Buddhist monastic buildings. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT PER AM BAIR. 


I IS' the south o5 the Chingleput District is a range oE hills which is classed as a 
reserred forest. Around the base of the hills are numerons prcdiisioric rc- 
mains(Plate XXXII). These are situated a short distance from the bottom slojx^ 
and generally consist of stone circles of sizes varying from eight to fifty f(X‘t in 
diameter and formed of rough stone boulders. In others, the stones lia\'(^ Ixani 
removed and the site of deposit is only marked by a low mound wliieh must at om^ 
time have been much higher, but has been reduced in height by tin ^ action of the 
weather. 

The reservation of the site has been the moans of i>rotecting tlio majorit\' of tlni 
remains from the unrestricted depredations of treasure seekers, and tln^, r(‘snlt is lliai. 
many of the circles contain deposits in a varying state of preservation. Wuch mounds 
as are outside the reserve, usually slioiv traces of having lieen dug iido. 
mounds are generally covered with a dense growth of jirickly pear, whicb lias afford- 
ed further means of protection. The surface soil is a coarse gravel with a subst ra- 
tum of clay. This is an unsuitable soil for the preservation of ceramic ri^.lics, as its 

expansion and contraction according to the moisture to which it is subii^cb^d ’nvsult 
in fracture of the pottery. ’ 

The deposits are generally found at a depth of two to sovon fool h<do\v (ho sur- 
face, and are contained in long oblong pottery cists rounded at th(! ends and shindin.^ 
on two or three rows of short legs (Plate XXXIII. Fig. 1). They vary iu length 
from two to seven feet and resemble those found at tho PallavarL. sih, with ?]io 
exception that whereas those at the latter place have two rows of logs, (hose at lliis 
site, whether large or small, almost invariably have three. On,r .blon.r c s s 

unusual, in that It has no legs (Plate XXXIII Pin. 9i i >■' 

this form appear. ^Ajs.j. 11 , iig. But no largo spocmions of 


th«e ie»ud>» a-, fcondorijm it. IU, .iimtS ^ 

wliere excavation was Degun. Among the hiUs aa-e sevpn nfho oE tho ratigo oO lulls, and i.s the jilaco 

lomains of this class exist. These villages are Achainnakfcnm ^ boundaries of which i-rehistoric 

puram. ThenmeUadn and Xlthamanalhlr ^ ’ ^®^®'“^«‘la,iputtar, Sitapumm, Thenpakhi'in, Thinnua- 
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Some tombs of pyriform shape also exist at Perambair but they are compara- 
tirely few in number. Text illustration. Pig. i, shows one of them from cromlech 
No. 9. 

The main deposits are found in the cists themselves, but as with other sites, 
subsidiary deposits of pottery and iron implements are often found outside and around 
them. Some of these lie close to the surface and appear at intervals down to the 
main deposit, which may be as much as seven feet from the surface ; but it is gener- 
ally less. 

About eight cromlechs adjoining the village of Perambair and situated both 
within and without the reserve, were examined on the first excavation of the site. 



Fig 1 


but though numerous traces of pottery were found, comparatively' few of the ai tides 
were in a perfect condition. These consist of stone and iron implements and w'ea- 
pons, pottery, bones and shell ornaments. Some of the most ty/pical of them are de* 
tailed in the lists below . Although a blackstone image of Gane&a has been included 
in the list (Plate XXXIII, Pig. 28), there is little or no reason to suppose that it is 
prehistoric. It was found in the centre and close to the surface of a small mound 
some twelve feet in diameter and about fifty feet from the tank of Perambair, which 
lies north-east of the village. Its position, therefore, points to its being of later 
date than the other remains found at this site, and which are themselves undoubtedly^ 
of the prehistoric period. 

Deeper down was a human skeleton in a cross-legged sitting posture, w itli the 
hands resting on the knees as if in meditation. The skull, though cracked, was in 
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f&ir condition, but tbc ribs d^nd otbcr bones were sU too much deenyed through fige* 
to be removed in the position in "which they were found. Of the numerous other 
cromlechs excavated at Perambair it would be tedious to describe all the details, and 
it will be suflBicient to note some of the more representative. 

Text illustration, Pig. 2, shows a group of pottery in the centre oi cromlech 
No. 7 at a few feet belo'W the surface. The main deposit consisting of a skeleton 
wuth a grinding stone and a few pieces of pottery lay below. Their position is shown 
below on Pig. 3. Pig. 4 shows an oblong cist with attached pottery from, 
cromlech No. 8 as it appeared just after excavation. 

Another similar cist from cromlech No 16 was devoid of outside articles of 
pottery, but is curious in that it has rows of thumb mark ornaments on the ends. 



Fig. 4 . 

Pig. 5 shows an urn of the pyriform class excavated from cromlech No. 14 at 
Kadamalaiputtur. Two oblong cists with their attached articles of pottery were found 
in cromlechs Nos. 10 and 11 at Thenpakkam, one of them is illustrated in Pig. 6. 

The cists found in these cromlechs "W’^ere alw'ays in a more or less fractured 
condition due to the causes before alluded to, and great care had to be exercised 
before it w^as possible to remove any. The following was the method adopted : — 

The cist was first wrapped with ropes of coir and straw, and then a batten 
framework, so arranged as to support every portion of it, was built around it. 
These battens had also to be inserted below the legs and body of the cist, one at a time. 
Spaces between the framework and the cist were well packed "with straw, and the- 
whole was then removed -without injury. 
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LIST OF FINDS. 

Plate XXXIH. 

1. Oblong cist with ten legs in two rows (%' 6"xl' 2'''x9'0. The length ot the legs is 

3". 

2 . Oblong cist without legs (1' 9" x 1' 6 "). 

3. Three-legged jar (1' 7^'' x The length of the legs is 34''- The mouth is 5" in 

diameter. 

4. Pot (Height 44*^. Diameter 7 "). 

5. Oval-shaped pot which would be placed on a stand like fig. 12. It has a raised rim round 

the neck. Colour reddish. (Height 7 ". Diameter 6"). 

6. Similar pot of smaller size. Colour reddish. (Height 54". Diameter 44".) 

7. Small black pot covered with red colour. (Height 44". Diameter 44"). 

8. Round elongated pot. The rim of the mouth is partly broken. Colour black. (Height 

44"- Diameter 3|"). 

9. Pot with a wide mouth. The lower half is red and the upper half black ; the whole coated 

with white colour. Height (34". Diameter 3".) 

10. Small pot. Colour black. (Height 34". Diameter 34" ) 

11. Small toy pot. Colour black. (Height 2". Diameter 24".) 

12. Long ring stand. A portion of the lower base is broken. Colour red. (Height 74". Dia. 

meter 7".) 

13. "Wide saucer-like pan. Colour red. (Diameter 8f". Height 2^".) 

14. Flat saucer. Colour red. (Diameter SJ". Height 14"-) 

13. Broken knob. Colour black. (Height If". Diameter 1|".} 

16. Another knob. Colour black. (Height If". Diameter 1|".) 

17. Brass coiled wire bangle. (Diameter 14".) 

18. Thin iron hatchet (8f " x 34" x 4".) 

19. Long iron chisel (9" x 2f" x 4".) 

20. Scythe (11|" x 14". ) 

21. Small knife with a handle (64" X 1". Length of the handle f"). 

22. Arrow-head with a handle (3.\"x 1". Length of the handle 14"). 

23. Black granite grinder with four legs (18" x 8"x 7"). 

24. Neolithic celt of black polished stone. It is chisel-shaped, but the edge of the chisel 

portion is blunt. The other end tapei's to a point (4"xlf".) 

25. Long ivory bead (84" Xf"). 

20. Conch shell ornamented with triangular and linear incisions. 

27. Circular shell head ornament with circular and triangular incisions and a hole in the middle 

( 24 " in diametei*). 

28. Roughly sculptured blackstone Ganesa image (34"x24";. 


Plate XXXIV. 

1. Bowl {7" X black and polished, from Perambair. 

2. Bowl (6"x4"), reddish and polished, pointed base, from Perambair. 

3. Bowl (5-4" X 3"), black and polished, from Perambair. 

4. Mug (5" X 5"), black and polished, with grooved lines in the middle, from Kadamalaiput- 

tur. 

5. Bowl (5" X 3"), reddish and unpolished, with grooved lined neck, from Perambair. 

6. Bowl (10" X 8"), black and polished, cone-shaped, from Tenpukkam. 

7. Small mug (4" x 34"L reddish and dull polished, from Perambair. 


o 
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8. Cup X S'^), reddish aud unpolished^ from Perambair. 

9. Small Bowl (3'" x 24"), black and poHshed, from Kadamalaiputtui’. 

10. Cup (3"x2"), black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

11. Small Cup with rim (3" x 2i"), black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

12. Cup (44" X 3"), black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

13. Cup cone-shaped (3" x 24"), black and unpolished, from Perambair. 

14. Small Bowl (S" x 24"), black and unpolished, from Perambair. 

15. Tumbler (6" x 3"), black and unpolished, from Perambair. 

16. "Wide-mouthed bowl {S"x24’'), black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

17. Saucer or lid (7" x 2"), black and polished, from Perambair. 

IS. Saucer or lid (6" x If"), black and polished, from Perambair. 


Plate XXXV. 

1. Large ring stand (8"x 5"), black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

Z. .Tar (1' 5" x 9"), reddish and dull polished, with 3 legs and 4 spouts, from Kadamalaiput- 
tfir. 

3 liid cup (34" X 2"), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

4. Lid cup (4" X 24"), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

5. Lid cup (34" X 14'0j black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

6. Lid cup (3" X 2"), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

7. Lid cup (4"x 2"), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

8. Portion of an iron sword (14"), from Pemmbair. 

9. Handle of an iron sword (handle 14'0> from Kadamalaiputtur. 

10. Iron sickle or grass cutting implement (l'x6"), from Kadamalaiputtur. 

11. Iron hatchet {6"^ x3"), from Perambair. 

12. Iron hatchet (6"x3"), from Perambair. 

13. Iron hatchet (6" x If"), from Peiambair. 

14. Iron hatchet (6"x2|), from Sibapuram. 

15. Iron chisel (5"x2"), from Sitapuram. 

16 Iron chisel (6"xlf"), from Tenpakkum. 

17. Iron chisel (5"x2'''), from Tenpakkam. 

18. Iron chisel (6"x 14"^)} from Tenpakkam. 

19. Stone pestle (10"x24"), from Perambair. 


Plate XXXVI. 

1. Long-necked pot (10" x 8"), black and unpolished, fiom Kadamalaiputtur. 

2. Wide-mouthed pot (8"x 9"), reddish and unj)olished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

3. Pot with rim (7" x 7"), black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

4. Broad pot (8"x 6"), reddish and not polished, with wide twisted mouth, from Kada nalai- 

puttur. 

0. Long-necked pot with rim (8"x 7"), black and polished, from Pcrambaii*. 

6. Pot(5" X 5"), black and dull polished, long and wide-mouthed, four grooved lines in 1 lie 

centre, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

7. Pot with broken neck and four grooved lines in the centre (84" x 7"), reddish and 

polished, from Perambair. 

8. Long and wide-mouthed pot with rim (4" x 4"), black and polished, with 2 grooved lines 

below the neck, from Perambair. 

9. Broken wide-mouthed pot (7" x 5"), reddish and dull polished, with pointed base, from 

Perambair. 

10. Pot (5"x 6), reddish and not polished, broken mouthed, from Perambair. 
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11. Pot (6'-' X 6"), reddish and diill polished, Ijroken mouthed, from Peramhair. 

12. Lower portion of a pot with three legs (G-i" x 0") black and unpolished, from Perainbair. 

13. Pot of unusual shape (4''' x 3.^"), black and polished, from Perainbair. 

14. Small pot with long neck (4.^''^ x 4")^ reddish and dull polished, from Tenpakkam. 

15. Small pot with curved mouth (3^'' x 3^")^ black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

16. Small wide-mouthed pot (3" x 3"), red and dull polished, from Perambair. 
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THE TEMPLES OF OSIA 


♦ 


0 ~ SlA, or properly Osiam, wMcli is known to almost everybody in Rajpntana as 
tlie cradle of a class of banias called Osvals but whose exact position is hardly 
known to any, is situated thirty-two miles north-north-west of J odhpur, in the midst 
of a sandy region. It is now a small village, but there can be little doubt that former- 
ly it was a large city, as is clearly seen from the number of ruined temples to be found 
there. According to local tradition, Osia, when it was at the height of its prosperity, 
had spread to such a length that its grain market was the village of Mathania, sixteen 
miles to the south-south-east, its oilmen’s quarter was Tivri (Teori), thirteen miles 
south-south-west, and one of its principal gates was in Ghatiyala, twenty-eight miles 
in the same direction. 

There are many legends, both Hindu and Jaina, connected with Osia. The fol- 
lowing has appeared in the Annual Progress 'Report, Western Circle, for 1 90G-7, 
p. 36 ; but deserves to be reproduced here : — According to local tradition, it was 
at first known as Melpur Pattan. About a mile and a half to the nortli-wcst ol‘ 
the place is shown a tumulus with foot-prints carved on the top, and containing the 
relics of an ascetic called Hhundli Mall. One day his pupil went to the villagti 
for alms, but nobody gave him any grain. Thereupon the ascetic became enraged 
and cursed the village, and so the old Melpur Pattan became datlan, i.e., l)uried 
underground. The town was afterwards re-peopled l)y Upjoal He, a Parainara 
prince, who, being hard pressed by his enemies, sought refuge wit! i a king of tlio 
Padiar (Pratihara) dynasty, which then reigned supreme in Marwar. ^J'lio Padiar 
sovereign assigned the ruins of Melpur Pattan to tlio Paramara king, and asked 
him to take shelter there. The latter re-peopled the desolated village, and named 
it Navaneri Nagari. But the village was aho called Osia, because XJiipaladeva 
took bsld there, the word signifying “ refuge, shelter ” in Mar war! language. And it 
was this TJppaladeva who built the temple of Saebiya-mata, the tutelary goddess of 
the Samkhla Paramaras. A few years after, there came to Osia a Jaina Jati of the 
name of Batan Prabhu, disciple of Hemacharya. Completely foiled in his attempt 
to make Jaina converts there, he had recourse to a ruse. He prepared a snake of 
<jotton, and infused life into it. At his orders the snake crept stealthily into tlie 
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palace, and bit tbe only son of the king. All remedies were tried, but to no purpose, 
-and the prince was on the verge of death. The king avowed that he would give any- 
thing to see his son restored to health. E.atan Prabhu approached, and bade the snake 
suck out the poison. This was done, and the prince forthwith regained bis health and 
strength Ratan Prabhu insisted upon the king and all his subjects embracing Jai- 
nism. So they had to become Jainas, and this enraged Sachiya-mata, as she could 
no longer obtain any living victims. She cursed the people, and defied them to stay 
there under pain of themselves and their posterity being destroyed. The Osvals, i.e.^ 
the original residents of Osia, had to flee headlong in all directions. But they prayed 
to the goddess, and propitiated her to the extent of allowing them to present offerings 
to her after the performance of marriage rites. And no Osval now passes at Osia the 
night of the day on which he pays his homage to the mdta for fear of being over- 
taken by some calamity or another. 

The Jaina legends somewhat vary, and are recounted in the JPattdvali oith-e 
TJpakeia gachcJiha which has been ably translated into English by Dr. Hoernle.^ 

Before going to Osia I visited Tivri (Teori) thirteen miles south of it. Here I 
was informed by the people that there were only two temples at Osia that would be 
archseologically interesting, vis. the temple of Mahavira and the temple of Sachiya 
Mata, which have been referred to in both the Hindu and Jaina accounts. But on my 
visit, I found that the place was studded with the ruins of many old fanes. On the 
outskirts of the village there are no less than eleven large temples including the Jaina 
one, and on a hill, to the east of it, is situated the temple of Sachiya Mata surrounded 
by five other shrines. Almost all of these temples are Vaishnava, but we shall first 
turn our attention to those below the hill. All these, except two, arc on the east 
side of the village. The easternmost group (Plate XXXYII a) stands on an elevated 
terrace, the front of which is nearly half buried in sand. The top moulding of this 
terrace, as of many other temples here, is decorated with what may be called a spiral 
ornament, the cornice v ith horse-shoe arches and the flat band beneath with floral 
'•croll work. The walls arc broken up into niches, resembling miniature shrines sur- 
mounted by small spires. They are four at each side, three at the l^ack, and tv o in 
fro]it. These are occupied by Yaishnava images, mostly of the incarnations of Yishnu. 
Of these last the imago of Buddha is the most notov orthy, as shov ing that as early as 
the 9th century when the temple must have l3con erected, Buddha had come to be 
regarded as an avatdra ot Yishnu. 

The temple is a ’Panclidyatana, i.e , it consists of a larger central shrine facing 
est, A\ ith four smaller subsidiary shrines at the cornciN o£ the platform. The shrine at 
the north-west corner has v ell-nigh disappeared, but the remaining ai*c, on the whole, 
well preserved. Those at the back, like the central shrine, face the vest and 
those in front must have faced each other and consequently faced north and south. 
J he central shrine is, on the whole, u ell xireserved. On the lintel of the door-frame 
figures Yishnu seated on Garuda. Immediately above on the frieze is a miniature 
chapel and at the ends arc miniature spires. Between this door and the spires are 
two niches, that on the proper right being occuioied by Ganapati and that on the 
proper left by a deity most probably Kubera with two hands, one holding a cup 
and the other what appears to be a wine-flask. Above are the Iscwagraha or the 
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Nine Planets. The door-frame has four distinct mouldings, rising from the two 
groups of the Ganga and Yamuna, which are placed beneath The innermost band 
consists of some floral design ; the second, of snakes which cover the whole central 
moulding with their intricate coils, the tails being held by Garuda, the vehicle of 
Vishnu already noted on the lintel above ; the third is divided into five panels each 
filled with a pair of lovers ; and the fourth or outermost band consists of an 
oblique leaf border. Erom the sides of the door-frame project two pilasters 
decorated with Klo'timuhhaSt vase-and-foliage capitals, and a dancing female below. 
Inside the sanctum is an old dais, on which has now been placed the upper part 
of a tor ana or ornamental arch with the image of ^esha^ayi-Narayana in the 
centre. This sculpture was certainly not originally there, but must have formed 
part of the front of the spire of some subsidiary shrine. 

The exterior of the walls is profusely covered with sculpture. To begin w ith the 
south- V est corner, the niche, which is in line with the shrine door and consequently 
faces the west, contains the guardian of the south-west, mz. Niriiti apparently riding 
a horse He has two hands, one holding a sword and the other resting on bis thigh. 
He is followed by Yama, the of the south, oceupying the first niche of the 

south wall In his left hand he bears a skull-crowned mace and his other hand is 
broken off. He is seated on his «« 7? tma, the buffalo. In the next niche is Ganesa 
standing. Then comes the principal niche, in the centre, which is occupied by Trivi- 
krama, w ho stands turned towards the proper left and with his raised left foot touclu's 
the head of a demon He has four hands, his lower right remaining empty, his upper 
right holding a mace, his upper left a discus and lower left a conch. Near his lonej* 
right hand is the head of a horse, and in the proper left corner is Vamana vith his 
umbrella, on n hose hand w’^ater is being poured l^y another person, evidently Bali In 
the niche following we have Chandra or the Moon with a crescent behind liis liisid and 
occupying a seat supported by two birds. The last niche contains Agni, tlio rogcnit of 
the south-east with his vehicle the ram. 

Then commences the east wall, the first niche of which is occupied by Indra 
the guardian of the east. The second niche is destroyed. The third is the jirincipal 
niche, wherein figures Harihara. The proper right portion of his body is HaiM or 
^iva, and consequently the one right hand which is preserved (the other lioing liro- 
ken off) holds a trident and on this side below is Nandi, the vehicle of Siva. The 
left part represents Hari or Vishnu, and the left hands, therefore, bear tlu'' discus and 
the conch, while on this side, below, is Garuda, Vishnu’s vehicle. The Lomtli niche 
contains Surya, and the fifth Isa the regent of the north-east. 

Then begins the north wall, the corner figure on w^hich represents Hubora, tlie 
god of riches and the guardian of tho north. Ho has two liands, one of Avhich 
holds what is generally supposed to be the money bag but which may be a wdne- 
flask. His valimia here shown is the man, and this is in keeping with his epitlud 
narci-vdliami. Kubera is followed by Mahishasuramardini, and the latter liy Nara- 
simha, who figures in the central niche. Then we have Brahma, who is followed 
by Vayu, the regent of the north-west, hero represented as riding a stag. The last 
niche, which is in a line with the shrine door and consequently faces the west, con- 
tains Varuna, who curiously enough is shown as seated on a peacock and not on a 
crocodile, his usual vehicle. Though the roof of the porch is gone, tho spire of the 
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slirine is preserved intact. Tke dmalasara or dmalaJca stone lias no less than three 
sockets for holding flag staffs. The finial has a discus carved in front, no doubt to show 
that the temple was dedicated to V ishnu. ith regard to this spire it is noteworthy 

that between the donalaso/i'ct and the finial we do not find the intervening member 
which is generally known as dmalasarl and which is very often found in old siTcJiat'cis . 

Neither the central nor the subsidiary shrines contain any object of worship. 
Their doors and the porch pillars are as deeply and artistically carved as those of the 
main shrine (Plate XXXVIII «). On the outer walls of the shrine, at the south- 
east corner, are Lakshmi-Narayana, Surya and Revanta in the central niches facing 
the north, east and south respectively. The principal niches on the north and 
south of the shrine at the north-east corner contain figures of Vishnu seated on 
Garuda and of Vishnu standing, respectively. It is difficult to identify the sculpture 
ill the remaining niche. It shows two male figures, apparently twins. In the 
three principal niches of the shrine on the south-west corner we find three 
goddesses. That on the west contains Ohamunda, the hag with withered breasts. 
The goddess in the southern niche is seated on a lotus throne {padmdsana) and has 
four hands, her lower right holding a cup, the upper right a trident, the upper left 
some doubtful object and the lower left a shield. The third goddess is seated on a 
lion and is eight-handed. One right hand rests on her head, another right bears 
a lotus and a third right a sword. One left holds a pitcher, another a bow and a 
third a shield. The remaining right and left hands are held round the ankle of her 
right foot u'bich is raised. 

The next tcmxilc, that aiTOsts our attention, also stands on a platform close by, 
l)ul the (light of steps loading to it and the porch are gone (Plate XXXVII 6), It 
is also a paucJidyatana, but the subsidiary shrines have in this case greatly 
suffered, that at the north-east corner having almost completely disappeared. The 
point in which this temple differs from that just described is that the central shrine 
has a sciblidmctHd o>pa not found in the latter. This sahhdmandapa occupies the 
whole br('adth of the terrace. The roof of the hall was originally suj)ported 
by four long and six short pillars. The latter rest on stone benches running along 
both sides of the liall. Tho seati are provide 1 with backs, which form an 
inclined pai-a^nd having ornamental elephant heads, which project outwards in a 
lino Avitli lh(‘ pillars above. Tho roof of tho hall as well as that of tho i)orch is 
gon<‘ ; and also the x)arapet wall and short pillars on the north have disai^pcarcd. 

Imm(‘dialcdy over the entrance to tho sanctum is Vishnu seated on Garuda, who 
holds the tails of the serpents as in tho last temple. Above the lintel there is a row 
of five proitveiing niches, of Avhich the central one is occupied by Vishnu and those 
on the proper right and left by Brahma and ^iva, rosj^octivoly, each deity having his 
consort seated on liis lap. In tho niche at tho proper right end is Ganapati and in 
that at the other end, Kubera. Tho recos.sos between tho five niches are filled with 
standing musicians. On tho frieze above we notice the Nctoagralia. Tho jambs of this 
door ar(} very similar to those of tho first temple, and consequently need no descrip- 
tion (Plate XXXVITI h). 

As the exterior of tho shrine also is an almost exact copy, only the interesting 
points of difference may be noted. Nirriti is here given the man as his <odhana, and 
not tho horse. Harihara on the east side bears a composite head-dress also, the right 
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part consisting of tli© matted hair of Siva and the left of tlio tiara ol Vishnu. Kiiboru 
on the north side stands with a cup in one hand and a wine-flask in anotlun* on a 
platform supported hy his vahanay the man. Idie amaletsara and linial of the si)ir<' 
are destroyed. 

Of the subsidiary small shrines only two have their walls preserved, oiz. thosc'at 
the south-east and north-west corners. Those of the llvwst have in the ])rjucipal nielu's 
on the south, east and north E/cvanta, Surya and Balaraina, r(‘s])(‘otively, tlu' last 
with his wife Bevati standing heside him. Jlis lu'nd is canopied hy a liv('-hood(‘d 
cobra, in accordance with the legend which regards him as an incarnation of Sesha. 
He has four hands. His lower right hand hears a cu]) similar to that of Ivuhera, his 
upper right the ploughshare and his upper loft, the ehih. With hislowc'r Ic'ft hand h<‘ 
clasps his consort to his bosom. The princii)al niclu's of th(‘ otlnn* sliriiu‘ contain 
Natela or §iva performing the tandcmci, Mahadeva n ith karvatl on his lap, and flu- 
scone of ^iva and Parvati’s marriage, on the nest, north and ('ast rc'spc'ctively. Tin- 
sculptural representation of the wedding of Siva and Pariati is \ <'i*y ran- and is nn-t 
with only in very early temples. The only instance- of a subsidiary shrint- nln-re- this 
scene is sculptured in a principal niche is that he-longing to tlu- tripl(‘-shrin<-d Vaisli- 
nava temple outside the village of Ainvam in tin- ICohi State-. 

The i/iiird temple (Plato XXXIX a andf;) is ahne)st ce>ntiguems with tlie- pre-ce-tl- 
ing one, hut while tlic first two te-mple-s face the- we-st, this faee-s tin- e-a'-t 'I’liu 
again isnot a and in. the ahse-nee- of se-eonelary shrine-sat the* <-e>rne‘rs. 

there was no need of the terrace exceeding in eliine-nsieins the- hastune-nt of the- 
temple. It consequently has the a])pearance- eif a ])linlh, e-spe-e-ially as it issi-xc-h-In 
plain and is not decorated witli any ilornl hands, M'he- most note-weu-l li\ fe- ilure- of 
the temple is the peculiar dome-sha])e‘d reiof ed the- ,s<ihlt<nna nda jxt as tin* 'Niuallen 
hays in the side aisles arc covereel with cur\e-d slabs laiel suh- l)y sah- 'I'he- ei-ii(i.il 
portion of the coiling consists of a square- slab suppeirte-el hy le)ur long pillai-., tno 
of which liolong to the porch of the- sain-tuin. 

The root is crowned hy a lid of thre-e slabs e-nding in a fhile-el kimh ( )n luv \ i^it 1 
found that the side spaces hotwoen the ])i liars a nel pila-it-rs ol t he- slmiie- pou-li laid la-e-n 
filled with stones hy the villagers, Idoimt knem lor what piirpeiM- In the- pnne'iii.il 
nichosontho outer walls e)r the shrine are- figure-'- eif Nh-irasmiha, I'n \ ikrani.i .ind 11. in- 
hara on the north, Ave-st, and south re -spe-cti\ eiy Tin- spire- e)l lln- -^hi iiie- i . gone- .uul 1 

triedinvain to find out jiortions of it among the- ele'-hris, in e)rele'r toe>l)t.iin some id< i «>l 
its stylo. The projecting corniee which we- distineily sci- at the- h<ie-k pive-hid.-,, I think 
the possibility of its liaxing had a spire- like- theisi- o| tlie- le-inple--. ]ii>l de* enilx'd 
This cornice, on the otlie-r hand, close-ly re-se-inhle-s that e>f the- spin- w!iu*h snimoiinl 
a shrine situated nearly tAvo miles south ol Osi-l T’he- ce)rn(‘r h<ill-e-h.ul\a w indow ^ 
which distinguish that shrine, aviII alsoho iiotice-el in the- te-niple* iineh-r elis<“us^i<in ! 
am., thcicforo, inclined to assume' that the- sj)ire's of I)e)th fe-inple-s we-re- snuil.'ir in sj\l(* 

Between this temple and the next to ho de—><*ril)e*d ilie-re- is a gioiij) e)l shrine*s, none- 
of which is of any particular inte-re-st e\:ee-])t one- w hie-h Ine-e-s I he- north. IKdoor- 
frame is plain, hut there is a figure of CJanapafi in the- ce-ntre- ejf the- hnie*l. ^I'he* 
exterior has cnrly three niches placed in the ee-ntre* ol the- walls aiiel t-enitainiiig iiuage-s 
of Ganapati, ^iva and Kuhera on the cast, south and ue-st re-sjie-edive-ly. TJu- CiUmnt 
is, on the whole, well i)rcsorvod except for the fiiiial which is gone-, ’ 
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Tlie fourth temple that now draws our attention is close by this group. The back 
of it has become almost inaccessible in consequence of the luxuriant growth of 
thorny shrubs. The temple consists of a shrine and a porch. The door of the shrin e 
is much plainer than that of any preceding temple. The object on the projecting 
portion of the lintel I cannot identify. Above are carved, curiously enough, only 
seven of the Navagraha or Nine Planets. The principal niches of the outer walls con- 
tain Trivikrama, Vishnu and Narasimha on the south, east, and north respectively. 
Of the AsJita-dikpdlas sculptured in the smaller niches, Kubera figures with a bowl 
in his right and a wine-flask in his left hand. He is shown standing without any 
vdhana. The roof of the porch is partially preserved, but the spire of the shrine is 
intact except for the finial which is destroyed. 

The next temple that is in the close vicinity is well-nigh a wreck, and therefore 
calls for no remarks. But the temple farther on, though the larger portion of it also 
is destroyed, has still some parts preserved which can be described. It faces the west 
and stands on a terrace, which is decorated along the upper portion with bands of 
spiral, horse-shoe and triangular designs. Its front wall is very much damaged, and 
the remaining three are each provided with a small niche. This temple does not 
appear to have had any subsidiary shrines. Originally it consisted of a sanctum, a 
hall and a porch. The porch is now an utter ruin, and the hall very nearly so. On 
the lintel of the shrine door we find only a figure of G-arada, not seizing the two ser- 
pents’ tails as in other temples, but simply holding two cobras in his two hands. 
Immediately above is Vishnu flanked on the right by Brahma and Gane^a and on the 
left by Siva and Kubera. Of these, Brahma has his legs crossed half-way and his 
knees tied together with a piece of cloth. Above, on the frieze are the Navagraha. The 
principal niches on the outer walls of the shrine contain figures of Gane^a, Surya and 
Mahishasuramardini. Of the Ashta-dihpdlaSy Kubera here stands on a platform 
supported by his vdhana, the man, as in Temple No. 2. The roof of the sabJidmandapa 
is completely gone, but that of the shrine, excepting the finial, is preserved. 

The seventh temple that now arrests our attention is the one standing close 
beside the house of the local Jagirdar (Plate XLa), It is perhaps the most magnificent 
of the whole group of Osia temples. The two tall fluted pillars of the porch in front 
give it an imposing and almost classical appearance. The temple faces the west and 
consists of a shrine, a hall and a porch. It does not appear to have stood on a terrace, 
but there were, no doubt, originally four attendant shrines, of "which only one, namely, 
that at the north-west corner, has survived. These subsidiary shrines were originally 
connected by a cloister (sal), which served the purpose of a compound wall and con- 
tained a row of flat-roofed chambers intended as a resting place for travellers. Only 
parts of it at the front and back now remain. 

The sahhdmandapa and the sanctum both stand on a raised platform, and are 
approached by a flight of steps imder a projecting porch, whose two front pillais, just 
referred to, rise from the ground level. The roof of the hall was supported on lintels 
resting on twelve pillars, arranged in four rows. The two outer rows, each of four 
pillars, are arrayed along the edge of the pKnth ; the twm central of the four inner 
columns form, as it were, a passage from the flight of steps to the entrance of the 
shrine. The spaces between the pillars of the hall along the edge, except at the 
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entrance, were once filled with stone screens and stone benches, part of which still 
exists on the south side. The notches in the pillars immediately above this wall arc 
evidently meant for ornamental elephant heads. An idea of this screen, together with 
these elephant heads, may still be formed from an inspection of the hall of the Pipla- 
devi temple, to which we shall shortly come. 

The door of the shrine (Plate XLI a) seems to have boon white-washed many a time, 
when the temple was in use. Most of the figures are indeed so thickly encrusted with 
whitewash as to be irrecognizable. On the lintel above the entrance is a figure of 
Garuda, holding the tails of serpents- Over him are the Navagraha, and on the frieze 
above is a row of nine niches containing figures, the central one of which is apparently 
of Lakshmi-Narayana. On the immediate right is Ganapati and farther Bralima 
with his legs crossed and with a piece of cloth wound round his knees. On their 
immediate left is apparently Kubera and farther perhaps ^iva. 

The pilasters projecting on both sides of the entrance are elegantly acul]:)turod. 
The lower halves are carved with dancing females with natural poses. Above an* 
J^dsudeva-\is\Qjm. and /SamArar^^otiwa-Balarama, the former on the pro])er right haiid 
pilaster and the latter on the left. Both are seated on Garudas. The former Ix'ars 
the conch, discus, mace and lotus in his four hands, and has a nimbus behind liis h(*ad. 
The latter also has four hands, two of which bear the ploughshare and tin* club tin* 
two distinctive emblems of Balarama. One of the remaining hands holds a conch 
and the other touches the breast. His head is canopied by a five-hooded cobra, as lie 
is looked upon as an incarnation of ^esha. 

The outside walls of the shrine are profusely sculptured. Wliat is worthy of 
note hero is that the principal niches on the side walls do not occupy tho C(*n1ral 
position. This is duo to tho addition of the extra AV(‘si(‘rumost moulding on 
each side. To begin with the south wall, tho first ]iich(' contains Balarfinin standing ; 
tho second Nirriti ; tho third Kubera ; the lonith, tin* jirincijml niclu*, Ganajiati ; 
and tho fifth, Varaha. On tho oast, tho firwst niche is oceiqiiod by llevanta on borsi*- 
back accomiianiod by a dog and followed by an attendant who holds an uinbi(*lla ov<‘r 
him. In tho second, the principal niche, is Surya, wearing a close-fitting tunic r(*ach- 
ing down almost to his ankles, a kind of necklace, an amjanga or b(*lt loiind his 
waist, and high boots. In tho third niche is Brahma with a single b(‘ard<‘d h<‘ad and 
four hands. Two of those hold a rosary and a book, the oth{‘rs r(‘st on the li<‘ads ol his 
attendants. The first niche on tho north wall contains Narasimha ; th<* s(*cond — 
the principal niche — Mahishasuramardinl ; tho third, Lakshmi, but with li(‘r hands 
broken off ; the fourth Varuna. and tho fifth, Vishnu. The hall as w(‘ll as tin* jiorch 
is roofless, but tho spire of tho shrine, excepting the finial, is w(‘ll ])r(‘S(*rv (‘d 

There can be no doubt that at some later period this toinph*, or at an,\ rat<‘ its hall 
was rebuilt. This may bo seen from tho mixed character of the ])odium on tin* north 
side. Even a cursory inspection forces tho conclusion upon us that in all lik<*lih()od 
the whole of tho podium was originally a carved one like the tiirraces of tin* })n‘vi- 
ous temples and that the larger portion of the present podium, which is built ol ])Iain 
dressed stones, was put up later (Plato XLII a). Similarly, tin* two })illars in tin* 
north-west and south-west corners seem to have boon tampered with. That the upper 
portions of these are not original work is evident from the joints that may be cl(jarl> 
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seen and from the different colour of the stone out of which they are carved. I have^ 
already stated that this is perhaps the most magnificent of all the Osia temples, and 
that it owes its striking character in a large measure to the two tall columns of the 
porch. But though a gem of its kind, it has suffered most from vandalism. This is 
mainly due to its close neighbourhood to the residence of the local Jagirdar, who has 
appropriated it for his private purposes. I found his camels tethered to various parta 
of the building. A huge log was placed on the highest step of the stair-case to the 
sabhdmandapn to prevent cattle from entering it. The sanctum is utilised for the 
storing of fodder, and the doorway is built up for two-thirds of its height with stones- 
to prevent the intrusion of cattle. 

Close by and to the north-west of this temple is another which is the only old 
temple dedicated to ^iva that I found at Osia. The basement of the shrine and the pil- 
lars of the sdbhdmai^apa are silted up, and buried in sand. Of the hall nothing now 
survives beyond seven pillars. The lintel of the shrine door is broken up into five 
projecting niches. The central one of these is occupied by ^iva, who is flanked by 
Brahma and Vishnu on the immediate right and left. The exterior of the shrine is 
plain except for three niches which are now empty. Part of the hJchara on the west 
is destroyed. The rest is well preserved excepting the Jealasa which is gone. 

We now come to the ninth temple, that of Pipla-devi (Plate XLiII h). It faces 

the north and consists of a shrine and a 
hall, each provided with a porch. The 
sahhcimandapa is rather elongated, and the 
loner portion of it is covered by a plain 
screen-nail holding a marginal seat all 
round and cro^v ned n ith ornamental ele- 
phant heads jutting out. The pillars of 
the hall and outer porch are plain. But 
this deficiency is more than made up by 
the pillars and pilasters o£ the inner porch, 
which are massive and profusely carved 
(Plati‘ XL/I h). They want the finish 
nhich never appears to have been given 
as is clear from the chisel marks on the 
lower pait of the shaft. On the lintel of 
the shrine door figures Garuda, holding 
the tails ol the serpents. Above are the 
IS^avagraJia. Inside the shrine, are three 
almost life-sive images placed on a dais. 
The central one is that of Mahishasura- 
maiclini, worshipped by the villagers as 
Pip1a-dcvi. On her proper right is Kubera 
(Pi£?. 1) and on her left is Gane^a. 

The principal niches on the evteiioi of the shrine contain Gajalakshm-i and 
IVIahishasuramardini on the west and east faces respectively. The principal niche 
in the back wall {i.e., on the south) is empty. But there can be little doubt that 
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it originally contained the image of the goddess seated on a lion-throne which is now 
lying in the hall. The roof of the hall has completely disappeared, and the sikhara 
of the shrine is all but gone. 

The next temple that deserves notice is the celebrated Jaina temple, referred to 
iu the BDindu and Jaina accounts (Plate XL h). It is dedicated to Mahavira, the last 
Tirtharfikara, and is situated on the western outskirts of the village. It faces the north, 
and stands within a walled enclosure. The original flight of steps in front is now buried 
underground, and the Jagirdar, so I am told, docs not allow the temple authorities to 
unearth them, although they are willing to do so at their own expense. The tcm 2 )le 
consists of a sanctum, a closed hall and an open porch. Immediately in front of this 
porch is a tbrayia or ornamental arch (Plate XLIII a). On the middle eight-sided 
portion of each of its two jpillars are carved eight Tirthamkaras seated on pctdmdsanas 
in niches. The lower part of the pillar is square in section with recessed corn<‘rs and 
has four figures of Tirtharhkaras standing in the kdydtsm'ga attitude, and, l)cneath, four 
occupying lotus seats. Just where the square form of the shatt changes into th(‘ (‘ight- 
sidod form a &hoi*t inscription is engraved. It bears the date Sam. 107!) Ashddha 
sudi 10 AdUya-V)do*e Sodbi-naksliatre, and mentions that the gate was construct (mI by 
two individuals, whose names unfortunately cannot bo made out. Th(‘r(‘ is a siH'ond 
2 )orch known as ndl-mandapa. Such a i)orch which is commonly found in <iar!y Jaina 
temples is so called because it is erected over a stair-case leading into tlu‘ 

interior of the tomjole. The stair-case in the jnesent case, as siat(‘d alxAn', is now 
concealed underground. Inside this porch, near th(‘ north-(jast corinu’, is an inserdx'd 
slab ol! marble built into a niche. The inscrqdiou consists of t\\(Mity-<‘ight liiu's, 
but is much mutilated. It begins by invoking the blessings of th<‘ first I’ntliamkar.i 
Rishabhandtha, the son of Nabhi, and of the last Tirthamkara Vlra, tb(‘ son of 
Siddhartha. Then it is stated that llama, the destroy<n* of Havana, had a biotlnn-, 
named Lakshmana, who did the duties of his dcxnduxqxn* {pralllidra), and Ii<‘ne<' 
arose from the latter the Pratihara dynasty In this dynasty th(M*<‘ was a king nannxl 
Vatsaraja. In his kingdom was situated the ext(‘nsiv<‘ city ol l7ke<a, / Osia, and 
in the heart of this city stood the temide of Maliavlr<i. So far th(‘ conbnds oi tin* 
inscription are clear, but from the remaining mutilat('d]X)riion w<'' can glean onl^\ two 
things as certain The first is that ‘this (wuhnitly Wm' nnl-uKnidapa, in 

which the inscrii)tion is found, had fallen into disr<‘])air, and, a( tin* r<‘(ju<‘si ol iln' 
temxdo committee /A i) a merchant called J iiulaka r(*no\at(‘d if. See<)ndl^\, lln* 
date of this renovation is the 3rd day of the bright ball ol Phaignna ol tin* \ iki.ima 
year 1013. The tenqde thus existed during the ndgn of Vatsaiaja, who belonued to 
the Pratihara dynasty, and flourished about A D. 770-800 ; and its nal-nnitutapn 
was rebuilt in the Vikrama year 1013 (- A. P. ObO ) 

The temple is, like most ancient Jaina temples, (*nelos(xl both at tin* suh^s and 
the back by a row^ of subsidiary shrines, wdiich, to judg(* fiom their st^h*, aie not 
contemporaneous with the temple but liolong to tin* t(‘nth c(‘ntury. " Th(‘,\ w(‘r<‘ 
P^'obably constructed at the time w''hcn na}-ma)H}(tpa was nqiainxl b\ Jindaka. 
The spire of the temple has obviously been rebuilt with tin* old mat(*riais *I gat h(‘r<*d 
from the villagers that it was in ruins a hundred y(*ars ago, and was nibuilt ol the 
fallen pieces. This is also seen from the fact that under th <5 amulahuvu tln‘r<‘ is a 
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^humau face on each of the four sides, a characteristic found in almost all modern 
temples in Gujarat and !Rajputana. 

We now come to the last of the temples at the foot of the hill. It is situated 
-about a mile to the north-west of the village. It faces the east, and consists of a 
sanctum, a hall and a porch. The whole temple stands on a highly decorated plinth. 
The plinth has given way at the hack and south side of the sanctum. The walls of 
the hall also have collapsed on the south side and at the north-west corner. The 
centre of the lintel of the shrine door is occupied by Garuda, holding the tails of 
two serpents. Above are the Navagraha with female musicians. And further 
at the ends are Ganapati and Mahe^vari on the proper right and left resj)ectively. 
Inside the sanctum is Vishnu reposing on ^esha {Sesliaidyl-Wardyana) , The out- 
side walls of the shrine contain the effigies of Varaha, Vishnu seated on Garuda, and 
INTarasimha in the principal niches facing the north, west and south respectively. 
The other niches do not here, as in other temples, run over the whole length of the 
vertical mouldings. The figures carved in these niches are mostly dancing females. 
We also find the J shta-dikpdlas^ who are here sculptured with four hands each. 
Of these, Kubera on the north side holds a cup and a wine-flask in his lower and 
upper left hands. His lower right hand is broken off and the other right hand 
bears apparently a lotus. What is worthy of note is that he is seated on a bull. 
The roof of the hall is gone. The finial and dmalasara of the spire are also gone, 
but its walls remain though some bands thereof have here and there become loose. 

So far with regard to the temples situated below the hill. Of those on the hill, 
the most celebrated is the temple of Sachiya Mata. It is a sacred place in Marwar, 
and people oven from as far south as Palanpur come here to worship) the goddess. It 
is, however, the Osval Jainas, wffio regard her with peculiar reverence. They l)ring 
their children to the temple for the tonsure ceremony, and invariably present offer- 
ings to the goddess after the performance of the marriage rites. The worshippers dare 
not pass the night at Osia after paying their homage to the goddess, for if they 
do so, they are sure to be overtaken by some calamity or other. 

The temple faces the west, and consists of a shrine, a circumambulatory pas.sage, 
an assembly-hall and a porch (Plate XLIV a). The dome of the assembly -hall is sup- 
ported on eight pillars octagonally arranged, as we find in structures dating from the 
11th century onwards. Pound about the dome are sixteen brackets Avitli as many 
1‘emalc dancing fissures. On the walls of the shrine outside are four nicho'. — what are 
called the three principal niches and an extra one on the south. In the former facing 
the south, oast, and north respectively are Chamunda, the hag with wdthennl l^reasts, 
Mahishasuramardini, and Sitala seated on an ass and holding a winnowing basket 
i^urpa) in two of her hands behind her head. In the fourth niche is a naked image of 
Bhairava. On the north-east corner of the shrine is an inscription, dated Saiiioal 1234 
Ohaitra Sadi 10 Guru, which mentions that a banker {sddim) Gayapala, of the 
Ghobadarhi^u Jamily {gotra) had decorated Ihe sanctum {jamghdghara) with the images 
of Chandika, ^itala, Sachchika, K’shemarhkari and Kshotrapala. Chandika here re- 
ferred to is obviously Chamunda in the niche facing the south. Sitala is no doubt the 
goddess installed in the sanctum. Kshemamkari thus appears to be Mahishasura- 
-inardinl and Kshetrapala is doubtless the nude Bhairava. 
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The basement mouldings of the shrine are undoubtedly old, but all other work is 
of much later age. This is also confirmed by inscriptions engraved on pillars which 
show that about the close of the tweMth century many Brahmana families contri- 
buted money to erect the various portions of the temple. The temple of Sachiya- 
mata, though originally perhaps as old as the 8th century, the time when the J aina 
temple was built, cannot certainly, as it stands, be placed earlier than the middle 
of the twelfth century. Behind the temple are the ruins of some outhouses. On two 
of the pillars of these are engraved two inscriptions of the same import. They are 
dated Samvat 1246 Fhdlguna sudi 5, and record the gift of her own house, for 
use as a stable for keeping Mahavira’s chariot, by one Sampurna-Sravika, daughter 
of Palhiya, daughtex-in-law of Devachamdra and wife of Ya^5dhara. 

Beside and almost touching the temple of Sachiya-mata is another facing the 
west, with a long sabMmandajra (Plate YX-III &). The pillars of the porch in front 
of the shrine are carved, but those of the sdblidmandapa are plain, and arc of the same 
type as those of the temple of Pipla-devi below. The door of the shrine also is of the 
same style as of those below, but here immediately above Garuda holding the tails of 
serpents are only seven of the Navagraha^ the first and last, viz.^ Suiya and Sani, being 
clearly indicated by lotus flowers and by a beard respectively. Another peculiarity 
is that the pilasters projecting from the sides of the shrine door arc carved with 
figures of warriors and not with female dancers as is usually the case. Above the 
warriors figure Samkarshana-Balarf ma and Vasudeva-Vishnu on the proper right 
and left respectively. In the ceiling of the shrine porch are represented, amidst the 
coils of serj ents, tw o persons, one male playing on a bamboo flute and the other 
female holding a lotus and looking at him They cannot be Naga figui*es as their 
heads arc not canopied by hoods. Can they be Kiishna and Badha ? Th('' principal 

niche on the north outside wall of the shrine is empty, but those facing the south and 
east are occupied by Gane^a and Surya respectively. It deserves to bo noticed that 
Temple No. 7 below the hill has figuies of Vasudeva and Samkarshana on the shrine 
pilasters, whilst Ganapati and Surya arc placed in the south and back principal niches 
on the exterior. The north niche in [ the latter case holds an image of Mahishasura- 
mardini, vho must have similarly been figured in the empty niche here. Of the 
remaining figures on the exterior, we have one of Aidhanari^vara on the north sid(‘. 
It has four hands, one of the male half and one of the female haH being broken off. 
The remaining hand of the male half holds a tiidcnt, and of the female, a mirror. 
On the male side below in the corner is Nandi. On the east wall is a singular figure, 
seated, with two hands, one above the other and placed betw^een the soles of the feed 
and with the head canopied by a seven-hooded cobra. On the palm of the uppc‘r 
hand is a lotus mark. 

On the proper left of the temple just described is a shrine facing the north. On 
the lintel over the entrance to the sanctum is, in the centre, Vishnu seated on Garuda, 
and on his proper right are Ganapati and three of the Sapta mdli i or Seven Divine 
Mothers, and on his left the remaining four of the latter. Above, on the frieze, are the 
NavagraTia, and on the right of Surya is a god, seated with four hands, tw^o placed one 
above the other on the feet and the other two holding a snake which is wound round 
his neck. On the left of Ketu is a female suckling a child. On the projecting 
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pilasters of the shrine are two males, that on the proper right is Chandra as indicated 
by the orescent, and the other unidentifiable. The exterior of the shrine holds 
Varaha, Narasimha and Lakshmi-Narayana in the principal niches on the east, south 
and west faces respectively. On the east wall is a curious figure in which the 
images of Vishnu, Siva, Brahma and Surya are blended. It has three heads, the 
central wearing a coronet and the side ones matted hair. It wears boots. It 
originally had eight hands, which are now all broken off but the objects held in the 
upper hands can be seen. They are a lotus and a trident on the proper right and a 
lotus and a discus on the left. On the right side of its feet are a small standing 
figure, and Nandi and the swan, the vehicles of ^iva and Brahma, and on the left, two 
standing figures with a horse between them. 

On the proper right side of the temple of Sachiya-Mata are two shrines facing 
the south. They are almost exactly alike. Above the lintel in the centre is Vishnu 
and at the ends to his proper right and left are Brahma and ^iva. The intervening 
spaces are filled with the Navagraha and other figures, including two horse-faced ones 
which no doubt represent the Hayagriva avatara of Vishnu. The pillars of the 
porches are of a late pot-and-foliage type, apparently of about the 11th century. 
The exteriors of the sancta hold Lakshmi-Narayana, Varaha and Narasimha, in the 
principal niches on the east, north and west. Of the remaining figures, one on 
the east wall is noteworthy as in it Brahma, §iva, Vishnu and Surya are combined, as 
referred to in the description of the preceding temple. On the north wall is Kubera 
with four hands, two of them holding a money bag roimd his neck. He has here a 
ram for his vehicle. On'the west wall, Nirriti is sculptured nude and with a snake round 
his waist. Ho has four hands, bearing a sword, thunderbolt, a cup and a human skull. 

There are a few more shrines round about, both on the hill and below it, but being 
of no particular interest they are not described here. Omr gain both from the 
architectural and iconographic points of view is not inconsiderable. The temples of 
Osia may be classified under three heads : (1) those which were constructed in the 
8th and 9th centuries, (2) those which were erected in the 1 1th and (3) those which 
were built or rather rebuilt in the 13th century. Nearly all the temples situated be- 
low the hill are of the first kind. The style of these fanes closely resembles that of the 
temples found at Bran and Pathari in the Central Provinces and Chitorgadh, Amvarh 
and Jlialrapatan in Bajputana, especially with regard to the following three mem- 
bers : (1) pillars, (2) door-frames and (3) spires. By far the best and earliest pillars 
found at Osia are from the porch of the Jaina temple (Plate Xlilll 5). The fluted 
square cushion caps of these are found in the cave temples. So also is the ornamental 
vase with the heavy scrolls of richly carved foliage escaping from its mouth at the 
four corners of the pillars. Fortunately we have got a date fixed for the temple, 
which, as the inscription tolls us, exist d in the time of Vatsaraj a who belonged to the 
imperial Pratihira dynasty and flourished about A. B. 770-800. The pillars may, 
therefore, be safely referred to the last quarter of the 8fch century. This agrees with 
what Cunningham says with regard to the portico pillars of a Vaishnava temple at 
Bran, which according to him “ is more modern by at lea<;t two or three centuries than 
the Boar temple.”^ The Boar temple has to be referred to about 500 A.X)., and the 

' Vol.X,p.86. 
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Vaislinava tenii)le is tliiis brought down to the 8th century. The shafts of the^^o- 
pillars are in some cases round wdth sixteen flutings as in the present instance or are- 
left plain and square (Plate XLIII). Sometimes, houever, we notice a free 
use of the K'lrtimukha ornament with bells and chains hanging down the shafts. We 
hare only a few instances in the case of Osia temples, though they ai*o by no means 
uncommon elseuherc. Sometimes the central parts of the sides of these square shafts 
are carved into floral bands. Pillars of this pattern may be seen in Temple No. 7 
and exist also in the temjDle of Kalika Mata in Chitorgadh. This last temple is 
perhaps the earliest of all the structures of this style, whose beams and pillars are 
heavier and more massive than those of others, and remind one very much of th(‘ 
Kailasa and Indrasabha at Elora. A further development of this style of columns 
is shown by the two pillars and pilasters of the shrine porch of the Pipla-devltcmph'. 
I have already stated that these have not received their last finish as is quite clear 
from the chisel marks left on the shafts and bases. Their later ago is no doubt indi- 
cated by the three recessed corners, which came into vogue in later times. These 
pillars, however, cannot bo much later ; for they are certainly almost exactly like 
the pillars of the Jagesvara temple at Sadadlin Godvad of the Jodhpur State and may 
be even a little earlier.^ The inscriptions engraved on the latter show that th(‘y 1 j('- 
longod originally to a temple in Nadol built by Lakshmana, who was the founder ol 
the Marwar branch of the Chaliamanas and who lived circa 982 A.E. The pillars 
of the Pipla-devi may consequently bo assigned to the beginning of the 10th cemtury 
at the latest. 

The characteristics of the door-frames of this period may no'w be noted. The 
first point that attracts attention is that very olten on the innermost and sometimes 
on the second mouldings we find Naga figures 'with hands folded, their snake tails 
follow the sides and the lintel, in the centre of which a Garuda is found uho holds 
the ends and who sometimes carries a figure of Vishnu. Another moulding is])rokcn 
up into a number of panels usually containing pairs of lovers. To the right and lefi 
at the lower corners of the doorway invariably stand the t^\-o figures of Gaiiga and 
Yamuna, — the former on her crocodile and the latter on her tortoise. In the ca^ 
temples these goddesses arc generally serdptured at the top of the door jaml)s, but in 
later times, from the 7th to the 10th century they came to l)c figured at tli(‘ bot- 
tom. After the 10th century they almost entirely disapj)car. Uioso characteristics 
of the door-frame are always found in combination uitli the stjlc of ])illars just d(‘s- 
cribed. They are met with in temples not only in llajputfina, but also in Centra! 
India and the Central Provinces. 

Very httle need he said with respect to the spires of the Osia tcinph-s, bccaus(‘ 
there exists hardly any temple of this period anywhere else, w^hi(*h has its spir(‘ ])!•(>- 
served. Those of the Osia temples assume the earlier form of tho Gujarat spires and 
represent a transition type between those of Bhuvanesvar and those of the Ohalnkyan 
(Solanki) period. 

The work of this period is bold, deep and vigorous, showing groat confid(‘rK‘e of 
touch, contrasting favourably with the w'ork of the 11th century and afte^r, whem it 
is shallow, lacking in vigour, and often purposeless in design. Thopoi-and-foliag(‘ styles 

* Frogress Report A 8, Westei'n CncU ioi 190H, p 57. 
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of pillars is not extinct till tlie llth. or even the 12th centuiy. But then the capitals 
become conventionalised, and no longer present a realistic appearance. Besides, the 
carving is neither deep nor crisp, and such pillars are generally short and rest on the 
marginal stone benches of the halls and porches. This style is represented by the two pil" 
lars which stand immediately over the entrance of the nal-mandapa of the Jaina temple 
and in those of the subsidiary shrines round this and the Sachiya-mata temple. Pillars 
of this pattern may be noticed in the celebrated temple of Modhera in north Guja- 
rat, Avhich has been assigned by Dr. Burgess to the early part of the 11th century.^ 
The long pillars of this period are represented by the columns of the tdrana, which 
stands in front of the J aina temple. This is indicated not only by the date V. E. 1075 
(=A.D. 1018) incised on it, but also by its style, which closely resembles that of the 
long loillars of the sdbhmnandapa of the Modhera temple just referred to, and also of 
Vimala-^a’s temple on Mount Abu. Vimala-Sa, we know, was a dmidanayaha of the 
Chaulukya sovereign Bhima I., and he constructed the temple in V. E. 1088= A. D. 
1031. A similar change is observable in the shrine door of this period. The mouldings 
of the door jambs in old times were almost always in the same level, but from the 
11th century onwards we notice that the central moulding often projects. The god- 
desses Ganga and Yamuna are conspicuous by their absence ; and so also the folds of 
serpents on the door jambs. The pairs of lovers are now replaced by gods and god- 
desses in the panels. All these characteristics may be found at Osia also in the doors 
of the su1)sidiary shrines of the J aina and Sachiya-mata temples and elsewhere such 
as jVlodlK'ra, Momit Abu and wherever temples of this period have survived. 

The gain to our iconographic knowledge may now bo briefly summed up. Most 
of the temples, as we have seen, arc Vaishnava. But it is curious that there is not 
a single temple extant at Osia where the ton incarnations of Vishnu are sculptured 
on the door sides or any part of the temple as we find them at Sirpur and other an- 
cient site's. We do, however, find some of the incarnations carved on the outside 
walls oC thti shrine or the terraces. They are Varaha, Yarasimha, Trivikrama, Krish- 
na- Balarama and Buddha. This last is imi^ortant, for it enables us to assort, as I 
hare said above', that Buddha had been included in the Brahmanic pantheon as early 
as the; Dth c'cntury. The Vamaua aoatOra has in no temple hero boon figured as a 
single; dn avt' with an umbrella as we see it elsewhere, but is always represented by 
his further deve;lo 2 )meut of Trivikrama, In this connection it is of great inter(;st that 
here; tlie; images of even Krishna and Balarama arc met with. There can be no 
doubt about the latter’s identification as he holds his characteristic attributes, clz., 
the idenighshare; and the club. His head also is caiio 2 )ied by a five-hooded serpent. 
This is {[uite; in kee 2 )ing with the mythological belief that regards him as an incarna- 
tion of ^^(■'sha. Balarama a 2 ) 2 )ears twice on the projecting 2 )ilastors of the shrines — 
once in Tt'mxde No. 7 and again in the temple close beside Sachiya-mata. On one 2)ilas- 
ter Balarama is sculptured, and on the other a deity with four hands ])caring a conch, 
discus, mace and lotus. Ordinarily this last would have been called Vishnu, but 
as ho is 2 )laced in conjunction with Balarama, ho must be identified with Vasudeva- 
Krishna. There arc no other traces of Krishna at Osia, but in the porch ceiling of 
the temple close beside Sachiya-mata just referred to there arc carved two fiigurcs 

^ Arch. Surv. West Itid , Vol. IX, p. 81 and Plate VII. 
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wMch. appear to be Kriskaa and Eadha. If my conjecture is correct, this would be 
-an interesting fact. Another incarnation of Vishnu, which, however, is not included 
in the famous ten, is Hayagriva, which is found on the door lintels of the two 
sister shrines on the proper right side of Sachiya-mata’s temple. These slirines 
however, cannot be earlier than the llth century. 

There is only one temple which appears to have been dedicated to Siva. This 
I infer only from the fact that he occupies the place of honour on the door of the 
shrine. On the door lintels of Vaishnava shrines he is always placed on the proper 
left of Vishnu. Except as Ardhanari^vara and as l^a, the guardian of the north-east 
■direction, he does not appear on the outside walls of the shrines under any form. 
And this image of Ardhanari^vara is carved only in the temple near Sachiya-mata’s. 
But the scene of diva’s marriage with Parvati is found sculptured in a subsidiary 
shrine of Temple ISTo. 2. This sculpture is, as stated above, as rare as ancient. The 
"third god of the Hindu triad is Brahma, who figures both on the doors and outside 
walls of the shrines. Brahma is here always represented v\ ith one head and with or 
without beard. There is hardly an ancient Hindu temple at Osia which has not the 
Navagraha carved on the frieze of the shrine doors. The first of these, via., 
Sdrya, has no less than two temples dedicated to him, if the image in Ihe 
central niche of the back wall is to be taken as a criterion. One son of Surya 
is Sani, who occupies a place in the Navagralia sculptures only. Another is Eevaida, 
who, curiously enough, is no less than three times figured, twice on tlio subsidiary 
shrines of Temples TTos. I and II and once in Temple No. VIT itself. The second 
member of the Navagraha is Chandra, the Moon, who also appears not only on 1h(‘ 
exteriors of central and subsidiary shrines, but also on the projecting ])ilast(n*s of tlu‘ 
shrines. He is shown in one case as supported by tw'o ])irds and not by t('n horses 
which are his true valiana. I have nowhere else cxcci)t at Osia nud. with any 
image of Chandra. 

The principal deities of the Brahmanic pantheon arc Brahma, ^ivn, Vishnu and 
Surya. Brahmanism never regards them as distinct entities, hut often iinitc's two or 
more into one form. The Trim'iirti or Triad consisting of the first thr(‘e gods is too 
well-known to require any mention. Sometimes Vishnu and Siva alone arc' ccm joinc'd 
into what is known as Harihara, many of whose images have been found at Osia, as 
will have been seen from the above description of the temples. In fact, 1\'nii|)lcs 
Nos. I and II seem to have been dedicated to this Harihara, as his imaffc^ is found 
in the principal niche of the back wall. Sometimes, hov^ever, these four gods, riz.. 
Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Surya, arc blended into one. Such image's are found in 
later times only. At any rate they have not yet been traced in tc'injdc's ])rior 
to the llth century. We find them actually sculptured in the shrinc's round aboid 
Sachiya-mata’s temple and in many other temples at such places as Bilmul in north 
Gujarat, Bhaval in the Jodhpur State and so forth. 

The Ashta-dikpdlns now remain to be considered. In the old temples Ihc'y arc* 
represented wuth only twm hands, but in the later, with four. The rodluman of 
these Eegents of the Quarters are not fixed. Nirriti is once (Temple No. T) given 
the horse as his vdhana and not the man. Similarly, Varuna once appears willi the 
peacock and not the crocodile as his vehicle. But the greatcsl. confusion is observable 
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"H ith. regard to tlie vdJiana of Kubera. His true vdhana appears to be tbe marij as is 
clear from his epithet Nara-r>dhana and he is undoubtedly sculptured in Temple No. I 
with the man by his side and in Temples Nos. 2 and 6 as on a platform upheld by 
the man. In Temple No. 10, however, he has the bull beside him. And in the sister 
shrines on the proper right of Sachiya-mata’s temple his vdhana is shown to be the 
ram. In no less than three other temples in Hajputana, Kubera is represented with 
the ram as his vdhana. Here Kubera appears only as the guardian of the North Quar- 
ter. But he is also the god of riches, and what is worthy of note in this connection is 
the prominence given to him, as god of riches, as he is figured not only here but else- 
where with Gane^a, the god of good luck, on the lintels of the shrine doors 
Temples Nos. I and II) in the interior of the sancta {e.g.. Temple of Pipla-devi) on 
the outer walls of the shrine {e.g., shrine between Temples Nos. Ill and IV) and on 
the front walls of the raised terraces on which the temples stand. At Sakrai in 
^ekhavati, Jaipur State, an inscription dated V. E. 879 (=A.I>. 822) has been found, 
the initial portion of which is an invocation of the blessings of three divinities, viz.t 
Ganesa. Ohandika and Kubera. What is worthy of note is that Chandika is here 
placed between Ganeia and Kubera. This reminds one of the figures on the pedestal 
in the shrine of Pipla-devi’s temple at Osia, of which the central figure is that of 
Mahishasuramardini, a form of Chandika, flanked by Kubera and Ganapati. 


D. B. Bhandakkau. 



EPIGRAPHY.’ 


D uring the loeriod under review three parts of the JEJpigraphia Indie a worc^ 
issued, viz.) Parts IV, V and VI of Volmnc IX. In his article ontilRnl “ Hivo(j 
Early Bra-hmi inscriptions ” Prof essor Eiiders has pnl)lishod : — (I) an oi)iii;raph of the'. 
Kushana king Kanishka dated in the year 10 ; (2) anotlior of Vasii[shka]‘‘ of llu' siuiic! 
family dated in the year 74 ; and (3) one of the time of the MaJinlcsliaLra pa Soiiulasa. 
The first is inscribed on the lower half of a scnljiturod stone proservc'd in oik' of Hie 
cases of the “ northern gallery of the British Mnsoum.” The sculpinn* a( tli<‘ loj) 
of the stone bears two figures, male and female, silling on n bench. TIk' eonelud- 
ing words of the inscription seem to rcfei* to the U'lnph^ of a godch'ss. Ih-or('ssor 
Eiiders, therefore, thinks it very probable that the seiilpliir(‘ r(‘pv(‘s(‘niH a N<lga and 
Nagl. That there were temples in Northern India for the uorsliip of serjxods 
during the Kushana period is borne out by two Malluira iiiseripl ions uhieli imMdion 
the temple {sthdna) of the Nagendra Eadhikarna and a s(M*vant at the of Hu* 

same Dadhikarna. 

The late Professor Kielhorn has edited the Mount Abu Vimala Ic'mph' inscrip- 
tion. The chief point of interest in it is the stalcim'nt that lh(^ l('m])l(‘ bad lasm 
founded in the Vikrama year 1088 (about A.D. 1031) by a certain Vimala, who bad 
been appointed dandapaii at Arbuda (*.e.. Mount Abu) by the Oliaidukya Bbliuadc va 
I. A number of other inscriptions of Mount Abu are brieslly r(‘.vi(‘W'(‘(l at ilu' Ix'gi li- 
ning of the article. Professor Kielhorn’s labours for Wouih-Indian chronology con- 
clude with two articles, one on the dates of Chola kings and tb(' oHhm* on ibosi' of 
the Pandyas. "With his usual passion for doing to perfection wliatcwm* Ik' under- 
took, he has also fuimished a summary of his researclies into Gboja and Pandya 
chronology 

The Patharl pillar inscription of Parabala edited by the same' scholar ri'vi'als 
the existence, in the second half of the 9th century A.D., of a Rasbtrakuta 
family in a portion of Central India. Parabala’s father Karkaraja is said 
to have defeated a king named Nagavaloka, while the dder brotlu'r of 

^ Some of the most important epigraphical discoveries made in 190S-09 have hi'cni noticed above uiidci E,v])loni- 
tioii and Research. 

It remains unceiTain whether the name of the king in this inscription is Va-ushka or VasudSva. 
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KarlvcirajR s falliGi claims to liavc taken possession o£ tlie Lata kingdom 
.after defeating ilic Karnatas. Tlie otlier articles of Professor Kielliorn relate to tlie 
Balagliat plates of tlie Vakataka king Pritliivish.ena II, and th.e Orissa plates of 
V idy adharabhanj adeva. 

Mr. Bhandarkar has edited the Yasantgadh inscription of Yarmalata, dated 
[Yikrama-JSarhvat 682= A.I), 625. This Yarmalata has been identified by Professor 
Kielhorn with his namesake mentioned in some of the manuscripts of the Sanskrit 
poem S-^upoloiVddhoi as the king under whom Magha’s grandfather Suprabhadeva is 
said to have held the office of prime minister. The Sanskrit poet Magha would thus 
belong to about the beginning of the 8th century A.D. In the Baulatabad plates of 
^ankaragana, dated Saka-Samvat 715, Mr. Bhandarkar finds that a portion of the in- 
scription has been forged by “ heating the plates and beating in the letters originally 
engraved.” The donor Samaravaloka Sri-^ankaraganaraja was the son of Sri- 
Nanna, the paternal uncle of the Bashtrakuta king (Dhruva-) Nirupama. 

Of the Pratiharas, three records are published by Mr. Bhandarkar, two of 
Kakkuka (Samvat 918) and one of ISTagabhatt adeva (Saiiivat 872). One of the 
former is interesting, as it informs us that the village of Bohimsakupaka (Ghatiyala) 
had foi-morly become unsafe on account of the Abhiras, whose predatory instincts are 
not quite extinct even to the present day. The village seems to have been deserted 
on this account but it was re-peopled by Kakkuka by inducing men of the three 
principal castes io come and reside there, after he had defeated and ousted the Ahirs- 

Pandit Plira Lai’s contributions throw considerable light on the history of 
Bastar in the Cimtral Provinces and the adjacent country about which almost 
nolhing was hitherto known. His researches have disclosed the existence of a 
branch oC the Nagas ruling over Bastar, and ho has also located the jorovince named 
Chakrakota (Sakkara-koUam in Tamil inscriptions) which the Oholas of Tanjore 
claim io hav(' siil)dued. Of Maha-^udeva of ^arabhapura, two copper plates are 
published, on(‘ fi’em Kbariar, in the Baij)ur District, by Dr. Konow and the other 
from Sarangarli, in the Cbhattlsgarh Division of the Central Provinces, l)y Pandit 
Ilira hal. Of th(‘ Somavarhsi kings of Kakaira, Pandit Hira Lai publishes two 
copper-])lai(‘s and a stone inscription. He thinks there can l)o little doubt that the 
family ow( 5 d alh'gianco probably to the Haihayas of South Ko^ala, as the use (d‘ the 
Kalacliuri t'ra in two of the records would indicate. 

IVlr. K. B. Patlnik has published the Kendur plates, dated in Saka-Sariivat 672 
of the NV(‘st(M-n Clialukya king Kirtivarman II., the historical portion of nliich is 
almost idcmtical \^itl 1 . Unit of thoYakkaleri plates of the same king critically edited by 
Pi-of(‘ssor lvi(dliorn. Professor Hult/.sch has roiniblished with a collotype ifiato the 
T'iriimalai rock inscription of the Chola king Bajendra-Chola I. (A.D. 1012-12), 
nhose (‘x tensive conqm'sts arc described in the historical introduction with which 
the inscription opems. In his paper on the Anmakonda inscription of the Kakatlya 
king Prola (A.D. 1117), Mr. Krishna Sastri has discussed the origin of the family 
and tlie conquests of Prola. Mr. Sowell has contributed a note on Bhujabala Maha- 
raya, Mr. Gopinatha Bao an article on the Mamballi plate of the A'enadu king 
^rlvallavahgodai (A.D. 973) and Mr. B. D. Banerji a paper on the Patiakella grant 
of ^ivaraja (Gupta-Sarhvat 283). 
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During the year under review, three more natural caverns with roch-cut bods 
and Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in the hills at Tiruxiparahgunram, Alagar- 
malai and Kunnakkudi in the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. The first 
two also hear later Jaina sculptures and inscriptions. These rock-cut beds and Brahmi 
inscriptions are, in all probability, Buddhist monuments, though no unmistakalile 
traces of that creed have so far been found in any of the caverns of the Tamil country. 

Mr. Bea has found a gold coin of the Gupta king Samudragujita during his 
excavations at ^ankaram in the Vizagapatam District and Dr. Vogel a broken atone 
image (said to have come from Kanauj) at Parukhabad with a votive inscription in 
the Gupta alphabet. 

Dr. Bloch mentions an inscription in characters of the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
on the coping stone of the ancient railing at Bodh-Gaya. It refers to the 1‘act of 
the plaster and painting {sudhci-lepya) over the temple having boon restored and to 
the vajrdsana gandhakuti as a building separate from the tomplo {'ordsada). Tb(‘ 
former term perhaps refers to some shrino near the temple Avliich contained an 
image of Vajrasana («.<?., Buddha).^ 

Among the inscrijitions preserved in the Ajmer Museum is a stone oi*iginally 
found at Samoli in the Bhumat District, Mewar. It is dated in [Vikrama-SarhvaiJ 
703=A. D. 646 and belongs to the reign of ^iladitya, who is identical witli Sila, oii(‘ 
of the earliest Guhila kings. Two records of the Paramaras liavo been newly acquired 
for the Ajmer Museum, one belonging to Chamundaraja and theolln'vio his son 
Vijayaraja. The former is undated, but an inscription from Artliuna notic(‘d by th(‘ 
late Professor Kielhorn and belonging to the reign of Ohamuiidaraja is dat(‘d in 
Vikrama-Sarrivat 1136. The date of Vijayaraja is Vikraina-Sarhvat 1166. 

According to local traditions, the fort at Jalor in Southern Marwar vv as fii'si, l)uill 
by the Paramaras, and the town afterwards l)ccame the cajiital of the Cliohan kings. 
The earliest inscription found in Jalor is that of a Paramava king nanuMl Visala 
dated Samvat 1174. Here we are told that Mallaradcvl, queen of Visala, ])vc*seiit(‘(l 
a golden cupola to the temple of Sindhui-ajesvara. The names of six predc^cc'ssors 
of Visala are also given, and it may therefore be presumed that the Paramara family 
held sway over Jalor from about 997 A.D. 

Two inscriptions of the time of the Ohaulukya king Kumai*ai)ala havc^ b(‘on 
found by Mr. Bhandarkar, one at Nadlai and the other at Jalor in lh(‘ 
Jodhpur State. In the arsenal {tdpMkdud) at Jalor which was originally 
a mosque built from materials obtained by demolishing Hindu and Jaina 
temples, is an epigraph which refers to a temple of Parsvanatha undca- th<‘ 
name Kuvara-vihara. The temple was built in Vikrama-Samvat, 1221 ])y th<‘ 
Ohaulukya sovereign Humarapala, who was enlightened ])y Sri-ITemasuri on 
fort of Kariichanagiri belonging to Jabalipura (Jalor). The only old portions of ibis 
temple now left are the outside waUs of the shrino. Mr. Bhandarkar tli inks they are 
certainly of the Solanki period and could very well have been built in llie time of 
Kumarapala. The temple was evidently desecrated at a later period and th (5 
sculptures carried off to build the mosque. Subsequently it was rclmilt and dedicated 
to Mahavira about Samvat 1681 , during the time of the Maharaja gri-Gajasirfihaji 

Cf. beneath p. 145, 
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•of the Rathod family and Surasimgha lineage, by Jayamalaji^, who was an Osyal 
Munoyat. It is worthy of note here that the chronicle known as Miitd-Neyisljl-ri 
Jehydt was composed by Nainasl, son of Jayamalaji. The Nadlai inscription 
mentioned aboye furnishes the latest date for Kumarapala, viz., Vikrama-Samvat 
1228, the earliest date of his successor Ajayapala, viz., 1229 being furnished by an 
Udaypur epigraph. 

As in previous years, klr. Bhandarkar’s tour in Rajputana has resulted in the 
■ discovery of some interesting Chahamana inscriptions. In the Suraj Pol or 
“ Gateway of the Sun ” at Nadol which is said to have been built by Rav Lakhan is 
a much defaced inscription on which the date 1039 and the name L/aslia(kha)na can 
be just made out. According to other Chahamana records, the founder of the Marwar 
l:)ranch of the Ohahamanas was Lakshmana, who was the son of Vakpatiraja of 
Sakambhari. At Auwa in the Jodhpur State is the temple of Kame^vara which may 
be assigned to the 9th century A.D. The temple is locally noted for the chdndl 
or self-immolation of the Oharans which took place in Vikrama-Samvat 16I3=A.D. 
1586. The earliest inscription found in the sabhdmandapa of this temple records a 
gift by the Sonigara prince Jindrapala, son of Anahila, in Samvat 1132. Por his son 
Jojaladova wo have the date Samvat 1147, and Rayapala is represented Ijy several 
inscriptions ranging in date from Samvat 1189 to 1202. Two of them from Nadol 
deserve to bo mentioned. One dated Sarhvat 1198 registers an agreement taken from 
16 brahmanas oE Dhalop, about 4 miles south of Nadol (two from each of the 8 pddi 
or wards ol* Dhalop). The agreement was to the effect that if anything was lost 
])olonging to abhat, bhattaputra, dauvarika, mendicant or vanjar, while passing by 
Dhalop, the 16 brahmanas were to trace the property or make good the loss. If it 
was lost in any particular ward, the brahmanas responsible for that ward were to 
make the recompense. The second, dated in Samvat 1200, reports that a certain 
chief (ranaka) Bbanana belonging to the Karnata country freed the dancing girls of 
IJsapa-pattana from the tax called daSahandha. Rayapala’s sons by Amnaldevi 
were Rudrapala and Amritapala. Several inscriptions of Kclhana have been found 
with dat(5s ranging from Sariivat 1220 to 1236. 

It \vas Kirtipala, who probaldy reigned between Samvat 1236 and 1 239, that re- 
moved the Chahamana capital from Nadol to Jabalipura, i.e., Jalor. Apparently, 
Kirtipala Ixigan the fortifications of Jalor but did not live long enoiigli to complete 
them ITis son Samarasimha is credited in the SCindha hill inscriidion with the 
building of (‘xt(Misiv<‘ ramx)arts on the Kanakachala, i.e., the fort hill of Jalor. The 
Kuvara-viliara l)Liilt during the reign of tlie Chaulukya king Kumarax)ala was rcl)uilt 
i]i Vikrama-Sarhv'at 1242 ])y the bhnmddrl Yasovlrain accordance with the orders of 
the Maharaja Samarasi rrihadera of the Chahamana family. Of Chachigadeva we 
have an inscription in the arsenal {tdphhdnd) at Jalor dated in Samvat 1323. Aftc r 
him came the mahdrdjakula Samantasiiiiha wlio was reigning at Suvarnagiri in Samvat 
1353. Jalor continued to be the capital of the Ohahamanas until Vikrama-Saihvat 
1355=A.D. 1298, w^hen Samantasiiiiha was king. This date is furnished liy an 
inscription found at Chohtan which refers itself to the conjoint reigns of Saman- 

Jayamnllail set up tlie image oi: Padmapral)ba in a Jaina temple at Naclol, in iSamvat 1686 , during the reign of the 
Hcna Jagatsimna. The foxmer was residing at Yodhapiiranagara, i.e, the city of Jodhpur. 
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tasimha and Ms son Kanhadadcva. Tliou^li no inscriptions of the latter have ])oen 
found so far,* there can be no doubt that he uas king for a short time at least, as lie 
is twice referred to in the Tawdrikli-i-Mrishtdli. Jalor w'as probably occupied l)y 
the lluhammadans shortly before A.D. 1309, A\hen Kanhadadeva was slain and 
his family put to the sword. The son of Kanhadadeva was Viramadeva, by whom 
the old at Jalor is said to have been built. Vlramdev-ki-chaukl at Jalor 

is nothing but a raised platform where Viramadeva intended to raise a cJihabrl. But 
this was never done. Vanavira and his son Banavlra mentioned in a Nadlai inscrip- 
tion of Samvat 14:43 were apiiarently later members of the Ohahamana family.^ 

The Adhai-din-ka-Jhopda mosque at Ajmer was built from materials belonging 
to a Brdhmanical temple. In plan it is not unlike the bopMkfmd at Jalor. It was 
in the former mosque that two inscribed tablets (removed to the Lucknow Museum) 
were found containing the two dramas Laliia^yigraliardja-ndtaka ^^TifiJIarakGli- 
ndtaka. In the vails of the two small stair-cases above the mihrdh of ihc mosque 
are two lines of writing which shoAvihat the original temple, uhosc mat (‘rials wc'iv 
utilised for the mosque, had boon built by the Ohahamana king Vigraharaja 
(-Visaladeva) of Sakambhari.^ Of the liana Kumldiakarna, A\ho llourislu'd in 11i(‘ 
15th centmy, afeAv facts have been recorded by Mr. Bhandarkar. An inscripiion 
from Kumalga(ih informs us that Kumbhakarna sot up an image of the god Jlauumal. 
He seems to have taken great pains to collect old inscriidions of his family in ovch'v 
to proj)are a reliable genealogical list. Kumldiakarna is also su])])osed 1o hav(‘ ])uilt 
the Mamadeva temple at Kumalgaclh. But Mr. Bliandbarkai* Ibiiiks il uas 
originally a Jaina Cano l)ut rvas afteinAards d(‘Corated ])y tlie Brina Kumblia 
with Brahmanical images in Vikrama-Samvat 1515-1 ()=x\..I). 1 158-59. IMio Ih'di 
near the Eam-pol at Kumalgadh is also said to liaA'O b(‘en Iniilt by liana, Kumblia, 
probably in commemoration of the completion of the fort, av lion b(‘ on'(‘r(‘d a sa(Tilie(‘. 

A Nadlai inscription of SamA'-at 1557 sots forth the gt‘n(‘alogy of (li<‘ IVb'uar 
dynasty. Of the earlier princes, Hiladitya, Gubadatta and Khummana ar(‘ m<‘n- 
tioned. Of the later, Hamira, Kbetasiha, LakhamasTlia, Mokala and Kuinblia- 
karna are rcterred to. The son of the last was llayamalla, to A\hos(‘ r<‘ign ihe 
inscription belongs. Under orders from PrithvTraja, tli(‘ old(‘st son of llayamalla, 
an image of Adinatha Avas installed in Yikrama-Sarnval 1557 (=A U. 1 501 ) 

The Ohandcllas of Jejabhukti in Bundclkhand are re])resenl{‘d by a e()pp(‘r-])Ial<j 
grant of the reign of Pararnardideva dated in Samvat 1233. The inscripiion a\ ill b(‘ 
published by Professor Venis in Ihe Bpigraphia Indica. 

Luring the period under review, Mr. Krishna Sastri copied Pallava inscriplions 
at foAu- villages in the Ohinglcput District. The rock-cul cave at Pallavaraiii n(‘ar 
Madras contains Urudas similar to those engraved in th(‘ u])p(‘r cave a1 Trichinojioly, 
and may be assigned to the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. On th(‘ hill al I'inik- 

•» TLo old step-well called Sand-iao outside thckac/tcjL at Jalor is siid to Invi Ikui built dmiiu> llie uM»n of 
Kanhadadeia. 

' The Cbaliamana Vimsaraba, son of Papa-yaia, who is lucntioncd with Iho ditc Samvat 11S7 lu i Nullal 
infcciiption, IS unlvnown fiom othoi recoid-.. DiisaUdevi, son of Vipiyapala, and Kaka, son of Son ipala, aie n 1. iicil to 

in two Auwa epigraphs The date of the toimer is Samvat 1168 and tint oi the 1 iitei Samvat 1229 Tlic fimib to 

whioh the ma/iaf^/ddlnr^j a Samantasjhadeva, known fiom lorn insciiptions ditedbamvat 1238 — one hum Sandeiav 
andtlie othei thiee fiom Bamneia— cannot be ascei tamed at piescnt. 

Other insenbed fiagments found in the mosque show that they foim pait of a pra^a^ti of the Ohah ‘inana family 
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kalukkuaram is another monolithic cave which bears a fragmentary inscription of 
Vatapikonda Nara^ingappottarasar, i.e. I^arasimhavarman I. The cave was 
probably excavated by him, or prior to his reign. In the Kandasvamin temple at 
Tirupporur arc two pillars on which are engraved some of the birudas of the Pallava 
king Rajasimha The VyaghrapnriSvara temple at Vayaldr has a pillar which bears 
a Pallava inscription. It opens with the names Brahman, Angiras, Brihaspatis 
§amyu, Bharadvaja, Prona, A^vatthaman and Pallava, and then mentions A^oka* 
Harigupta and Aryavarman among the ancestors of the Pallavas The names or 
surnames of a number of kings are then registered without giving their relationship 
to one another. The following is a list of them : (1) Mahendravarman ; (2) Karanda 
(Kalindavarman ? ) ; (3) Vishnugopa (thrice) ; (4) Kumaravishnu (twice) ; (5) Bud- 
dhavarman (twice) ; (6) Skandavarman (five times) ; (7) Simhavarman (four times) ; 
(8) Viravarman ; and (9) Nandivarman. The inscription, in a subsequent passage* 
introduces Sirnhavishuu and the following names, apparently in regular succession ; 
Mahendravarman (I.), Narasimhavarman (I.), Mahendravarman (II.) and 
Paramesvaravarman (I.). His son was Rajasimha, who also bore the surname 
Elshatrasimha It was apparently after the sm’name of this king that one of the 
shrines in the Shore temple at the Seven Pagodas was called Elshatriyasimha-Pallava- 
I4vara. 

The Tirupporur and Vayalur pillars do not appear to belong to the temples 
whore they arc now foiuid. It is, therefore, probable that they belonged originally 
to some Pallava temple which has not yet been traced. If this be the case, it would 
add to the numl)Gr of structural monuments of the Pallava period which are not many. 

Of the Ganga-PaUavas, three inscriptions are registered, viz. one of Vijaya- 
Nandivikramavarman, another of Nripaturigappottaraiyar and a third of Vijaya- 
Aparfijila. 

Of the early Pandyas, four records have been copied, three belonging to 
Maraitjadaiyan and the fourth to Varaguna-Maharaja. Two of the medimval Pandya 
inscriptions are interesting. One of them, dated in the reign of Tribhuvanacha- 
kravartin Kula^ckliaradova, states that the members of the assembly of a certain 
village Avished to i)ay their respects to their king. They had to raise money for the 
puiqAose l)y offering to make certain temple-lands free from assessment in exchange 
for 120 hasii, received from the tenants. Another record of the same reign 
registers an endow meat for special offerings at the spot Avhere a man w^as put to 
death ])y l)eing tied to the leg of a lie-buff alo and dragged for his crime of having 
murdered a l)rahmaaa. 

In th(‘ history of the Oholas there arc one or two points to which attention may 
be drawn. Tdic interval betw^cen the death of Parantaka I. and the accession of 
Bajaraja I. w as occupied apparently by the reigns of six Chola kings w'hosc iden- 
tity is discussefi at length in the epigraphical report of the Southern Circle. The 
kings were called Bajakesarivarman and Parakesarivarman, alternately. We have 
a few facts which seem to offer a reasonable solution of the difficulties, if they are 
looked at in the proper light. In the first place, we have a successor of Parantaka 
I. named Madiraikonda Bajakesarivarman, another called Sundara-Ohola Paran- 
taka II., who seems to have been a Bajakesarivarman, a third called Parakesari- 
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Tarman, who took the head “ of the Pandya ” or “ of Vira-Pandya ” and a fourth 
known as XJttama-Chola Hadhurantaka Parakesarivarman. On the supposition 
that Rajaditya, the eldest son of Parantaka I., reigned after his father under the 
designation Rajakesarivarman, Mr. Krishna Sastri is obliged to conclude that the 
Chola king who overcame Vira Pandya could not have been Aditya Karikala. 
Rut we know that Parantaka I. reigned from A. JD. 907 for about 46 yoars.^ The 
•battle of Takkolam must have taken place and prince RajMitya must have been 
killed before A. D. 949-50. Consequently, it is very unlikely that Rajaditya reigned 
after his father.^ If it is conceded that the Ohola prince Rajaditya never reigned 
after his father as an independent king, it becomes easy to explain the Ohola suc- 
cession in the light of the available facts. As Parantaka I. was a Parakesarivarman, 
his successor Gandaraditya would be a Rajakesarivarman, and I would attribute the 
inscriptions of Madiraikonda Rajakesarivarman to him. His son Madhurantaka 
TJttama-Ohola, the immediate predecessor of the groat Rajaraja, was a Parakesari- 
varman. Gandaraditya’ s immediate successor Arimjaya probably bore the title 
Parakesarivarman, while Parantaka II. Sundara-Chola, the son of the latter, must 
have been a Rajakesarivarman.® His son Aditya II. Karikala would, in that case, be 
called Parakesarivarman. The great Rajaraja I. who claimed the Ohola crown 
from his elder brother Aditya Karikala (and from his immediate predecessor 
Madhurantaka TJttama-Ohola, who was a usurper) called himself Rajakesarivarman. 
All these will appear at a glance on the accompanying table. 

1. Vijayalaya 
JParahesarivarman. 

2. Aditya I. 

Hcij ahesarivarman. 

I 

3. Parantaka I. 

Parakesarivarman. 


Rajaditya, 4. Gandaraditya, 5. Arihijaya. 

did not survive his Madiraikonda lldjakesarioarman. Parakesarivarman. 
father. | 1 

8. Madhurantaka-Uttama-Chola 6. Paraniakn FT. Sun- 
Para kesa rivarman. dar a - ( d i f) 1 a 

11 d jak esari varm a n . 

1 

- . I . . J 

7. Aditya II. Karikala, 9. 11‘ijaraja I, 

who took the head of “ ilio lidjakesarlvarman. 

Pandya” or of “ Vira-Pandya,” 

Parakesarivarman. 

Of Madhurantaka Uttama-Chola Parakesarivarman a daicul inKcri])lion lias Ixm'ii 

* We hare tMs regnal year in an inscription of his rci^ from KandiyUr in tho Tanjoro District (No. lo of 1895). 

* I may here mention that the year 2 with which tho Solapuram inscription Ind., Vol. VII. p. 194) opens 

cannot refer to the regin o! Rajaditya, as it is oridontly a rocord of the Rilshtrakiita king Krishna Ilf. tt is probably 
the second year after the occupation of the To^dai-nSda by tho RlshtrakUta king Krishna 111. 

® No. 299 of 1908 probably belongs to his reign. 
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found at TJyyakkondan-Tirumalai in the Trickinopoly District. It is dated in ^aka 
901 and Kaliyuga 4080. This confirms tlie date found for him at Tiruvadamarudur 
in the Tanjore District during the previous year.^ One of the records of Kulottuhga 
I. (A. D. 1070 to 1118) copied during the year is interesting, as it decides a com- 
plicated question of caste and determines the professions to he followed by the 
TathahdTO/S, who are described as the sons of nidJiisliyas by kavcbtil women. On 
the strength of authorities like Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, Bodhayana and 
others, the bhattas {i.e. the learned brahmanas) of Baja^raya-chaturvedimarigalam 
defined (1) a mdUshya as one bom of a Kshatriya father by a Vai4ya mother (2) 
a liar aril as the daughter of a Vai^ya father by a Sudra mother and (3) a rathahdra 
as the son of a mdhisJiya father by a Jcaranl mother. They were permitted to adopt 
any of the following trades -(1) architecture, (2) building coaches and chariots, (3) 
erecting gopuras of temples with images on them, (4) manufacture of implements 
required for Brahmanical sacrifices, (5) building mandapas, (6) maki-n g jewels for 
kings, such as diadems, bracelets, etc. 

At ^ahkaram in the Vizagapatam District Mr. Dea has found a number of 
copper coins with the legend VishmaaiddJii, which was a surname of the first Eastern 
Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana I. Eight of the copper-plates examined by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri belong to the Eastern Chalukya dynasty and to the following 
kings : — Gunaka-Vijayaditya III., Tada II., Amma II. Vijayaditya, Ohalukya- 
Bhlma I., Kokilivarma-Maharaya, Kakuli-Maharaja, Mahgi-Yuvaraja II., and 
Kokiili-Vikramaditya Bhattaraka. The last four kings are unknown from other 
sources. The language in the grants of the first t-vvo of the latter is so full of 
mistakes that the text appears to have been drawn up and engraved by an 
illiterate man. One of these two refers to the territorial division Madhyama-Kalinga, 
wdiich Mr. Krishna Sastri identifies with the Modocalingce of Megasthenes. The 
grant oi‘ Chalukya Bhlma I. rel'ers to Elamanchi- Kalin gade^a and to Devarashtra- 
vishaya. Devarashtra with its king Kubera is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription among the j)rovincos conquered by the Gupta king Samudragupta. 

Two other copper plates of the southern collection require to be noticed. 
One of them l)elongs to the time of Indravarman of the family of the Vislmukun- 
dins, who wore devotees of the lord of §ri-Parvata (identified by Professor Kielhorn 
with ^rlsaila in the Kurnool District). The other is dated during the reign of the 
Eastern Gaiiga king Vajrahasta III. and was issued from Dantijmra in ^aka 9G7. 
This is ihe earliest known record of the king. 

At the instance of Dr. Konow, the Assistant Superintendent of the Southern 


Circhi dcimted a member of his establisliment to copy the inscriptions of the Bastar 
Stat(i in the Central Provinces. Of tlio 15 inscriptions of the Sindas copied on this 


tour, eiglit are in tlic 


Telugu and seven in the Nagarl alphabet. 


The following is 


the list of Sinda kings of Bastar derived from them ; ^ 

Jagadeka])hushana Maharaja [Dharavarsha ?] Saka 982 ^arvarin ; Haka 983, 


{^arvarin ; Saka 984. 

Somesvaradeva, Saka 1019, Isvara ; Pajabhushana-Mlahai'ajadhiraja 
Some^varadeva, Saumya [i.e., ^aka 992]. 


1 A, S. S. for 1907-08, p. 230. 
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Kanharadeva, son of E^ajabhushana-Maliaraja Some^varadeva and grandson 
of Rajabliushana-Maliaraja Dharayarshadeva and Gunda-Mahadevi, ^aka 1033, 
Kliara. 

Makaraja-Narasingkadeva, ^aka 1140 ; Jagadekabkuskana-Makaraja alias 
Narasikyadeya-Makaraja, Saka 1147. 

Jagadekabkuskana-Makaraja alias Somesyaradeya Okakrayartin of tke Nagxiur 
Museum inscription, wkose date is ^aka-Samyat 1 130, must kaye reigned between 
Kankaradeya and Narasingkadeya of tke foregoing list. Dikpaladeya, Dariayadoya 

Bkairamadoya of tke present ruling dynasty of Bastar are also represented in 
tke inscriptions of tke State 

Coming to tke Vijayanagara period we find an inscription of Virupakska I. 
from Tiruyilimilalai referring to Kayirippumbattinam in BajMkiraja-yalanadu. 
A stone inscription of Sirigirinatka IJdaiyar, son of Yira-Vijayabkupati, kas been 
■copied at Valnyur in tke Nortk Arcot District. Tke only otker sure record of tkis 
prince kitkerto known is tke Madras Museum copper-plate inscription^ wkere wo are 
told tkat ke was goyerning tke country round Maratakapuri (known as Marataka- 
nagarapranta), located tentatiyely in tke ISTortk Arcot District. In an inscrijition 
of Krisknara>ya from Neyyanai in tke Soutk Arcot' District, tke king is said to 
kaye remitted some taxes in fay our of certain Visknu temples of tke CkOla country. 

Tke Kakatiyas of Worangal; tke Hoysalas of Dyarasamudra ; tke Velanaiulu 
ckiefs ; tke Kerala king Bayiyarman Kulailekkara, wko inyaded Kancki a])out tke 
beginning of tke 14tk centmy A. D.; tke Okola feudatory ckioCs bearing tke name 
Sambuyaraya, wko keld temporary sway oyer a jiortion of tke Topdai-nadu in tke 
14tk century ; and tke Pandyas of tke 16tk and 17tk centuries A. D. are also re- 
presented in tke year’s collection. In tke monolitkic cayc at Tirulvkajukkuriram, 
wkick, as I kaye already pointed out, probably came into existence during tke reign 
of tke Pallaya king Narasiiiikayarman I. or prior to kis ]*oign, kayo Ixxm cut a large 
number of Dutek names in Homan ckaracters. A number of tkese names hav(‘ Ixxm 
traced to tke period of tke Dutek occupation of tke Coromandel Coast. Some of 
tkem were goyernors and ckiefs of settlements. 

Of tke inscriptions copied in Burma, tkree possess exceptional Instorical 
interest. One of tkem was set ui) by KyanKittka, tke successor oC Anawrata of 
Pagan, in B. E. 398 (=A. D. 1036), wkilo ke was loading tke lile oL‘ an exile iu the 
neigkbourkood of Amyin. Tke second was engrayed in B. E. 577 (=A. D. 121.5) 
and settles tke question of tke identity of tke celebiutod Buddkist divine MakatluM-a 
Paunglaungskin Kattkapa witk tke Makatkora Pantkagu oC Pagan, lins third 
records tke existence at Kyauksauk in tke Myingyan District, as late as B. lil 830 
(■—A. D. 1468), of tke keretical sect of Aris wko were sup^nessed at Pagan by 
Anawrata in tke lltk centmy A. D. 

In tke kistory of Indian religions, tke Saiva creed of Soutkern India occu])i( 3 s 
no small place. Its antiquity is undoubted and may bo traced to tke early centuries 
of tke Christian era. Tke Saiva saints Tirunavukkara^ar, Tirujnaasambandar, 
Sundaramurti-Nayanar and Manikkavalagar wore some of the early exponents of 
tke creed and have left a rick legacy of Tamil hymns wkick are looked uT)on as 

^ A>. Tntf,, Vnl. nil, p 306 . ~ 
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•sacred by tbe Tamil 6aivas and are recited in most of the important ^iva temples of 
.Southern India. Proyision is made in some of the Tamil inscriptions of the 9th, 
10th and 11th centuries for the recitation in ^iva temple of the Tiruppadiyam 
hymns, i.e. the compositions of the first three of the above mentioned saints. In due 
course, mathas sprang up presided over by Saiva samnydsins and called after the two 
famous saints Tirujfianasambandar and Tirunavukkara^ar. These were richly en- 
dowed by ancient kings. Tiruchchattimunfam, Tiruvilimilalai, Tiruvarur and Kovilur 
in the Tanjore District; Tiruppalatturai and Tiruvanaikkaval in the Trichinopoly 
District and Tirupputtur in the Madura District contained ^aiva mathas in the 13th. 
century. Mr. Krishna Sastri is of opinion that the present matha of ^ariikaracharya 
at Tiruvanikkaval belonged originally to the ^aiva matha at Tiruchchattimurram 
was presided over by the Mudaliydrs of that institution. The mathas at 
Tiruvaduturai and Dharmapuram in the Tanjore District and the TirujfLanasamban- 
dan-madam at Madura are the modern representatives of the old ^aiva religious 
institutions of the Tamil country and exercise no small infiuence over the people 
•committed to their spiritual care. 


Y. Ybnkayta. 



THE GARUDA PILLAR OF BESNAGAR. 
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In January 18V7, in the course of a survey of the ancient silo of Besnai^’ar in 
Gwalior State, General Cunningham ^ noticed a pillar which ho doscribos as “ ili(‘ 
fan-palm pillar ” on acoount of the palm-leaf ornament vith which tho capital is 
crowned. Brom its style he felt inclined to assign it to the period ol Iho Imperial 
Guptas. As so many a relic of the past, the pillar had boon made an object of 
popular veneration and, in the course of worship, tho shaft had l)ecn covorc'd Milh 
a thick crust of rod lead {sindiir). Cunningham was consoquontly iinald(‘ to asc(M- 
tain whether it was inscribed and he had to rest content with tlie assuianee ol’ lh(‘ 
local priests that it was not. He thus missed a most impoi tant discov(M*y nbich il 
was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune to make thirty-tno years alter tlio ])illar bad l)e(‘ii 
noted by his predecessor. 

“ The shaft of the column,” Mr. Marshall v* rites, “ “ is a monolitli octagonal at 
the base, sixteen-sided in the middle, and tliirty-two-sidod aliovc', \\ itb a g<ivlaiul 
dividing the upper and middle portions ; tho eapital is o I tlio Pciscpolitaii Ixdl- 
shaped type, with a massive abacus surmounting it ; and ilie whok‘ is crowmxl witli 
a palm-leaf ornament of strangely unfamiliar design, which I stiongly sus])(‘ci did 
not originally belong to it. In 1877 this column was tliicLly oncriist('d lioni loj) to 
bottom, as it still is, with vermilion paint smeared on it by pilgiims, nlio gcnc- 
ation after generation have come to M^oi ship at tho spot Judging, howiuiM, liom 
the proportions of the cajiital and the form of the shaft, Cunningliam eam(‘ fo the 
conclusion that the monument belonged to the pciiod ol tli(‘ TmpiM i.il (luplas, .ind, 
there is no doubt that the similitude of other monuments ol tliat (‘jxieh jusliii<‘d liim 
in forming this opinion. Ho surmised too, that iMnieatli th(‘ coats ol v('imdion an 
inscription might very likely be hidden, which ivoiild explain lh(‘ liistoiy ol th(‘ 
column ; but he found groat dilhculty vhen ho tii(‘d to clean oil th(‘ paint .lud, 
being assured by the local Piijaris that no such recoid existcxl, h(‘ leluct.iiilly ga\ 
up the attempt to find it. Cunningham’s surmise, it now turns out, \v<is pcrb'ctly 

J S H , Vol X pp 41 f , plate XIV 

sj". i2 A 5',foil909 pp, 1052 11 Of ilso I’leet iLidcm^i^ 1087 11 nid Hnnctt pp 1003 L, Fkd.J 7J J 
foi 1910, pp. 141 f Bhandaikai, J B. B It A S,Yol XXIII pp 104 11 , Voms, JR ^ foi 1010, pp 813 U* 
ani Fleet, %h%dem^ pp. 815 ff. 
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'Correct, tliougli he was misled as to the date of tlie column and little could have 
dreamt of the value of the record which he just missed discovering. Possibly, since 
his day, some of the old paint has peeled off, and the fresh coats that have been 
added are thinner than they used to be. However this may be, on the occasion of 
my visit to Besnagar last January [1909], the State Engineer, Mr. Lake, discerned 
what he believed to be lettering on the lower part of the column, and the removal of 
a little paint quickly proved him to be right. A glance at the few letters exposed 
was all that was needed to show that the column was many centuries earlier than 
the Gupta era. This was, indeed, a surprise to me, but a far greater one was in store 
when the opening lines of the inscription came to be read- The memorial, they state, 
was a Garudadhvaja, set up in honour to Yasudeva by Heliodoros, the son of Dion, 
a Bhagavata, who came from Taxila in the reign of the great king Antialkidas.’’ 

Antialkidas is one of the Indo-Baktrian kings who ruled in the Kabul valley 
and in the Panjab. As he is the only one of the later kings who struck money on 
the Attic standard. Professor Gardner assumes that he was either a contemj)orary 
or an immediate successor of Heliokles. In other words, he must have ruled about 
the middle of the second century B.C. His coins have been found at Beghram in 
Afghanistan and as far south as Sonepat, the ancient Suvarnaprastha, north of 
Delhi.^ 

The inscription mentions, moreover, an Indian ruler, named Kasiputa Bhaga- 
bhadra, to whoso dominions the site of Besnagar evidently belonged. It appears 
that the inscription is dated in the fourteenth year of the reign of this kingv Mr. 
D. B. Bhandarkar proposes to identify the Bhagabhadra of the inscription with a 
king of the name of Bhagavata who is mentioned in the Puranas as the ninth king 
of the ^^utiga dynasty. It is indeed possible that the name bhagabhadra has be- 
come corrupted into bhagavata and the date assigned by Mr. V. A. Smith to the 
Sunga king in question, namely circa 108 B. C. is not very far removed from that 
of Antialkidas, The word Kasiputa has been read by Dr, Bloch as Koslputa. 
As the vowel mark of the first akshara is slightly damaged, both readings are ad- 
missiljle. But the 3‘eading Kasiputa, meaning “ the son of the Princess from 
Kasi {i.e., Benares)”, seems to me to bo preferable. Dr. Eleet has rightly pointed 
out that Koslputa cannot be very well derived from Sanskrit Kautslputra which would 
yield a Prakrit form Kochhlputta. According to a usage Avhich has been prevalent 
in India from very remote times up to the present day, a queen is often not indi- 
cated by her personal name but by that of her native country. Examples are Gdn- 
dhdrl, Mddrl, M ddravatl, Kausalyd (from Kosaln), KaiJceyl (from Kekaya), Kaidehl 
{i.e., Sltd), Vaidarhlil {i.e., Damayantl). Such names are again used in metronymic 
appellations, a well known example being Ajdtasattu Vedehlputto (Skr. AJdta- 
^atrur Vaidehlputrah), as pointed out by Dr, Elect. Another instance is ICddra- 
vatlput ra for the two younger Pandavas, Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Heliodoros, the son of Dion, Ijy whom the pillar was sot up calls himself a Bhaga- 
vata and a Yonaduta. The first of these two terms charactorlsos him as a worship- 
pov of the Lord (Skr, bhagavant) Krishna. Ho erected the j)illar in honour of this 
incarnation of Vishnu and it probably boro the cf&gy of the Sun-bird Garuda, the 

^ P, Gardner, Coins of the Greek and Scythia kings of Bug tria and India in the British Musetini, pp. \xs.iy f£. 
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veMcle of that deity. This may be inferred from the term “ Garuda standard ’* 
(Skr. Oaruda-dhvaja) by -which the pillar is indicated in the inscription.^ It will 
be remembered that the famous iron pillar of Old Delhi (Q,utb) is also described in 
its inscription as a “ Standard ” of the Dord Vishnu (Skr. Shagtivatb Vislindr 
dlivajaJi)} 

The word which I read with Dr. Fleet and Mr. Bhandarkar Yonaduiena was 
first read in tmm yena ddmtena (Bloch), yonaddtena (Fleet), and yena dutena 
(Venis). The vou el-marks both of the first and the third aJcsliaras are unfortunately 
broken, and the estampages do, therefore, allow us to adopt any of the four read- 
ings. It must, however, be admitted that Yonaddtena i&hj far preferable to the 
other readings as w’^ell from a grammatical point of view as in the light of the context. 
Heliodoros was indeed a Yonaduta — a Hona (Skr. Yavana), i. e., a Greek, as appears 
from his name, and a duta^ because he had come from the court of king AntialkidavS. 

As the inscription is clearly engraved and well preserved, the readings of the 
various scholars mentioned above differ but little, except in the seventh or last lino. 
Dr. Fleet’s first interpretation was based on the assumption that this seventh line was 
not the final portion of the inscription but that its concluding ];)art, j)robab]y con- 
taining a date, w'-as still concealed under the vermilion at the time when the first 
estampages were taken. But the further cleaning of the shaft has proved ibat 
the inscription consists of only seven lines The state of the stone immediately 
beneath the legend puts beyond doubt that no further lines ha-s o been worn oui or 
lost. 

The first w ord of the last or seventh line is undouljiedly vasena. Tin- n(‘\t 
word w'^as read by Dr. Bloch Chamdaddsena. Mr. Venis read cliatudohcna and jVlv. 
Bhandarkar Majhad\e\se na°. The readings quoted above will show that gri'at 
uncertainty prevails as regards the interpretation of the tw^o alsharas imm<‘diat(‘Iy 
following the word nasena. But they can be road c1iatn° and this reading undoubt- 
edly yields an excellent sense. I, therefore, adopt Mr. Venis’ interpr(‘tation vashia 
chatudasena meaning in the fourteenth year. ” 

The following rajena (Skr. rdjye) vadhawdnasa indicates that the year ment lonod 
before refers to the reign of king Kasiputa Bhagabhadra. The use ol tlu' 
instrumental instead of the locative case in vasena chatudasefta rdjena is Tincommon. 
But we may compare Suhrandrena for Sukravdre in the 27th line of th(‘ CTiamba 
copper-plate inscription of Somavarman and Asata.® The word vadhamdnasa at 
the end of the document is strange, but suggests <'Omc connection with the well 
known formula ^ra'oardliamdna-'kalydna-'o^aya-rdjye found in later insciijiiions. 
The following is the reading finally adopted by Dr. Fleet : — 

Text A. 

1. Denadevasa Ydlsude^vasa Garudadhvaje ay am 

8. kdrife Seliodorena IBhdga- 

3. natena Diyasa putrena TaJehasildJeena 

^ Of. Cunningliam, The Stztpa of Bharhut, plate XIl 

® CJf. Fleet, Grupta Inscnptzons, pp, 139 ft. 

® Ind , Vol. XVII, p 8. and A S. B foi 1902-03, p. 251 
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4. Yonadutenci dgatenamaJidrajasa 

5. Amtalikitasa upa\m\td sakd8a\^77b\ raMb 

6. J^dsiputasa Jbhdgahhadrasa trdtdrasa 

7. vchsena cTiatudasena rdjena vadhamdnasa. 


Translation. 

“ This Garada-standard was made by order of the Bhagavata Heliodoros, 

the son of Dion, a man of Taxila, a Greek ambassador from Kang Antialkidas, to 
TTing Bhagabhadra, the son of the Princess from Benares, the saviour, while pros- 
pering in the fourteenth year of his reign.” 

On the other side of the pillar the following inscription is found : — 

Text' B. 

1. Trini amutapaddni armtliitdni 

2. noyamti s'oaga\m\ damb chdgb apramdda. 


Translation. 

“ Three are the steps to immortality which followed lead to heaven, [namely} 

self-control, self-denial and watchfulness.” 


.T. Ph. Vogel. 



AN INSCRIBED SCULPTURE IN THE 
PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 


W ITH tlie exception of one very small rraginont from Jamali^arlu (ih(' conior of 
some large pioco), the only inscribed scnlptuie at present contained in Hu' 
Peshawar Museum is the one reproduced in Plate XljVtI. 

It was presented by Mr. Wilson- Johnston, I.O.S., who states tliat its original 
findspot was a nullah near YaLubi, in the Swabi Tahsil. The iip])(‘r ixnlion ol* Uk' 
sculpture and also the right hand side are lost, Init ov<'n in its piescmt condiiion Hu* 
fragment is of fair size, measuring I'-H" by 

In the centre is a Buddha figure with hands in th(‘ dharmachalra-inKdpd, scsih'd 
on an upright lotus. The hair is treated in a peculiar manner, wliicli inigbl almosi 
be looked upon as transitional between the usual natiu*alistic mdhod and Hi(‘ lillle 
round ringlets of the canon. Both shoulders are drapcnl, and bolh 1(M‘1 c<mc(‘aI(Ml Tdie 
edge of the stele is occupied by a number ol' divine liguies (including .ipp.iuMdly a 
figure of Manju^ri in the lower left hand corner), some ol tluMo i <'])i(‘s(Md(‘d as 
worshipping ; while at either side of the lotus on winch Ih(‘ Buddh.i is simIimI is a 
small kneeling figure corresponding to the Nagas simiLirly plac(‘d lu IIk' analogous 
composition from the Swat Yalley, now in the Indian Museum, ('«ilcidl<i ’ In a 
lower compartment, corresjoonding to the pedestal, as it weie, is a lurtlu'r gioup show- 
ing a Bodhisaitva in the centre seated between two apjiai-ently loy.il liguK's, 
with one monk on the proper left and three updsiTeds on the light. M\ idindly I wo 
other figures hare been lost.® 

It is below this compartment that the inscription is incised, in, lor th(‘ mosi pai I , 
well formed Kharoshthi letters averaging in height. Th(‘ lieginning ol tli(‘ 
epigraph is lost, but, it seems to have contained six lettcis at mosi, ])rc‘sum<il)Iy a 
genitive. The left hand corner is also damaged, with the loss ol jiroliably t]nc‘(‘ I(‘tt(a s, 
while two others are incised above the break, forming to all a])p(‘ai*<nic(‘s Ihe 
conclusion of the epigraph. 

> Cf A. 8. B f 01 1903-4, plate LXVIII, fig 7. 

^ ® Accoiding to M Fouohei (Jl .4 1909, pp. 6 sqq ) tho soulptuie as a wliolo would jqucsuit the inn ulc ol 

Si avasti, but this identification seems 1 eiy douhttul to me Nor does tho insoiiption appcii in .iny w ly to sujqtoit tin-, 
tlieoiy. 
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As it stands I would read it : 

danamukhe Sadhahamitrasha jinakumai^o hidagramava. 

rada. 

Of these letters the only doubtful ones, in my opinion, are the tra in what I 



read as ^mitraaha and the va before the break at the end. It is just possible that this 
may have been a vut but va seems much more probable from an examination of the 
stone itself, as the depression to the left appears due to injury. The same might be 
said of the gray but here I see no real doubt as to the reading. The ka is more dis- 
tinctly traceable on the original. Of the other letters, the only ones calling for remark 
are the ji and the ro, both of which show forms not given in Btihler’s table ; but no 
doubt attaches to either. As for the tra, however, it must be acknowledged that the 
reading is hypothetical, for the lower end of the aksliara is lost, and the original 
occurrence of a stroke to the right can only be conjectured.^ 

The left hand corner is an interesting puzzle. Assuming that the break is a fairly 
recent one, as it probably is, the epigraph has suffered the loss of three characters. 
What those were must remain uncertain, but if any restoration is permissible, 1 would 
propose to supply sinam va. It is quite possible, however, that the stone was injur- 
ed either before the inscription w^as begun (which is improbable j and in which 
case the writer would probably have spaced his letters differently), or while it was 
being inscribed ; for it seems easy to read the existing letters as one word, °varada 
an epithet of the Buddha meaning " bestower of blessing.’’ The sense thus remains 
essentially the same, wdietlier we emend or not. 

With these reservations, therefore, I would translate : “ the gift of Sadha- 

kamitra, this royal Buddha [to be] a source of blessing for this village, ... or, for 
the people of this village. ” 

The purport of the whole I take to be that Sadhakamitra, who was probably 
more closely characterized in the initial genitive word now lost, set up this image 
of the Buddha for the welfare of his village, or more specifically, for the people of 
his villages if the suggested %amnam is accepted. There is no trace of any dative 
form at "the end, and the syllables rada, which I take to stand for vdradciy whether 
or not connected intentionally with the va before the break, seem certainly to 
close the inscription. 

As for the name Sadhakamitra® I have been unable to find any exact parallel. 


> I should point o»f,honovor,tb.t sinssthe abovs ssa. written the Government Ep.gKphist M,. Venkay.va 
has espressed some doubt - to the k,. suggosting the possibilitr ol .to bemg JU mslead , '-h.I. Do. Vogel 
question, both the i-u and the mi, and suggests that the second supetom.pt lettev to the left should bo .ead 
as He would further propose to interpret hida not as equivalent of .ho but » h.to taking the f oUomng aistoe 

as™ instead of,™. being undorstood as fo-futo. But my own ,nsi»ot,o« of “■« «"Smal does not 

tend to support the* readings, and I must leave my transcription for tlie present us above, although it is highly unsatis- 
factory to have so many lettein under dispute. ..r J. OT C( Xt7 

2 We may perhaps read SadMrmamitrasla which would correspond either to Skr. Sa-marmairntrasyu. or to 

Saddharmamitras2/ ^ 

S 2 
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and I advance the reading with some hesitation, particularly in view of the objec- 
tions that have been raised to tlie ka and the mi. There does not seem, however, 
to be any inherent impossibility in the word as a name. It is true that no autho- 
rity accessible to me authorizes the use of Sddhaka as a designation of the Buddha, 
which my reading would seem to imply ; but Childers quotes the Saddhai'mapuvda- 
flka for the expression Sabbasattanani nihbd^cbfiddJiCbkai which appears to mate the 
proposed interpretation reasonable. And if the reading vdrada is acceptable, it 
would seem to strengthen this hypothesis, for the particular blessing implied in 
the term is the blessing of mrvdna. 

At first the akshara ska, which I take to stand for the genitive ending sya, 
appeared to me a further difficulty. The usual form in Kharoshthi is, of course, tiio 
simple sdi with an occasional syct retained, and I could find no instance of tlie 
change of sya to aJia.^ But Mr. Venkayya lias very kindly drawm my attention 
to the form piyashd in the so-called Queen’s Edict (1. 1) from the Allahabad pillar® 
fl,Ti3 to the coin legend JPatalevaahal so that the form may bo unliositatingly accept- 
ed, although not registered in the grammar. As the akshara is written, there can 
be no doubt that the lingual is intended. 

A more serious difficulty lies in the word Jinakumaro, which 1 take to moan 
“ Boyal Buddha,” and to refer to the sculpture itselt*. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is so entirely unsupported by any parallel known lo me that T advance' it wilJi 
great hesitation. Mr. Venkayya would see in the word the equivalent of ihe 
jinapatto of Pali writings, and translate it as a “ pious monk.” But for syntactical 
reasons I fail to see how this is possible. The word is in the nominative', and if il 
is to refer to the donor, a genitive would appear an absolute necessity, f 1‘, as I 
understand, it is in apposition to danamukhe, as its case construction would s('cm 
to necessitate, it must refer to the imago, and “ Boyal Buddha ” is the only inter- 
pretation that suggests itself to mo. Dr. Vogel doubts the projiriety of such a 
designation for the Buddha subsequent to the Great denunciation {Ilahdbhinishkra- 
mana), and it must be confessed that it does appear botli strange and unexqxjctcd. I 
imt forth my own interpretation, therefore, tentatively, in ordc'r to rc'ndt'r the 
epigraph accessible to scholars elsewhere. Eor I cannot pretend that tlui transla- 
tion proposed is anything more than a first attcmi>t. At any rate, Ix' it observed, 
I see no possibility of combining the letters in such a way as lo refer to tin' mi rack' 
of Sravasti, of which scene this comjKisition would certainly be a very f('cbl<* 
representation. 

It is a pity that both ends of the inscription arc damaged, Jbr it leavc's a good 
■deal open to conjecture ; but this is unfortunately apt to ])e the case with Kharoshthi 
inscriptions in Gandhara. 

D, B. Spooner. 


’ Of. Pisohel, Grammatik der JPrakrtt Spraclien, p. 316 
® Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 126. 

® V. A. Smith, Catalogue of cot ns in the Indian Museum, p. 10. 
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A BUDDHIST IMAGE INSCRIPTION FROM 

^RAVASTI. 

» 


T he inscription on tho colossal Bodhisattva statue discoyeretl by General Cun- 
ningham at Sahoth-Mahefch in 1862-63 is too well known to require a detailed 
mention hcrc.^ The document which forms the subject of this paper is incised on 
the pedestal of an incomplete life-size Bodhisattva statue which came to light at 
Saheth-Mahoth during the excavations carried out by Mr. Marshall with my 
assistance in the winter of 1908-09.^ Tho sculpture itself is shown in the illustration 
at tho head of this article. Tho front side of the pedestal on which the inscription 
is engraved is 2' 8' broad by 9" high, and has a projection both at the top and at 
tho Ijase leaving a sunken panel in the middle. The upper projecting portion is 
again divided into two rims and it is on them and the sunken panel that the inscrip- 
tion is incised. Tho lower projection of the pedestal is blank and much mutilated. 

The writing consists of four linos. The last line containing the Buddhist 
creed was added several centuries after tho ’original record was carved, and 
it is only necessary to remark that it is composed in incorrect Sanskrit which 
■<‘xhi bits several mistakes of grammar. jSeiu/i~ies/idm is replaced hy hefus-fSs/idm. 
Tathdgato appears as Tathdgatto. Syavadat is written hyavadah ; and the visarga 
of nirodhaih is retained before which, of course, stands for evam. The date of 
this lino, as judged from the characters used in it, is the 8th or 9th century A.I). 

^ It has been edited loui tames, but £oi a tboxougb dascussion o± its contents we letei tbe leadei to two excel^nt 
Jiados published by Di Tb Bloch, J A. 8 5 , Vol XLYII, pt I, 1898, p- 278, and Ep. Ind , Vol. VIII, p. 180. 

* A full account of Mi*. MaisbaU'is exploration will appeal in the next Annual. 
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The original inscription is contained in the n];)por three lines. It will lie seen* 
from a photograph of the sculpture pulilished above that the pedestal is damaged 
more or less at both ends so that the first or toxnnost line is incomi)lete both at tb(‘ 
beginning and at the end, while tbc other two lines have each lost a L‘e^v syllables at 
the beginning. The remainder of the document is in a good state of prc'servation 
with the exception of the middle x^ortion of the second line' wliich is somewhat 
defaced. The engraving is excellent in the first lino but hasty and unmeibodical in 
the rest. The height of the aksharas without suiDorscribcd or sLibscri])ed slrokes or 
letters varies from -^q" to Y- The comx)Ound aJy's7iaras {samyuJda-vanjas) are 
to high. A few aJcsIiaras in the third line are 1" to 1^" high. 

The inscription is not dated, but its age can l)e esti mail'd from 

the style of its characters. They exhibit a certain degree of similariiy io ilu' alx)ba- 
bet used in the inscriptions on the ^ra-vastl Bodhisati.va referred to above and ilu' 
similar statue at Sarnath, which are tbc earliest records of the ri'ign ol‘ Xanishka 
yet found. It might, therefore, at first sight be sux^x^osed that tlie x)rt's(‘nt inscri]t- 
tion is contomx')orancous Avith those mentioned above. A elosi'r ('xamiaiation. 
however, of the alphabet used rcA'eals features Aihieli decidi'dly ])oint io a sonK'uhat 
earlier date. Bor instance, tlie which occurs ihroughoui in its full iripariiii' 
form, both alone and in ligatures, is certainly more archaic than in ih(' inscri])! ions 
of Kanishka. It is rounded at both ends, whereas in ihi' inscri])iions of Ivanislika’s 
reign it is angular.^ The sa also shows only tlu' arcliaic form, sueh as find in 
the inscrix^tions of Sodasa in Avhich the cross-bar has not yei iakim (lu' plnei' of ilii' 
slanting middle stroke.® Above all tliis rve notice that, ilu' i)ost-C()ns(man<ic d, r and 
o are generally roiwosentcd by horizontal strokes as in ])re-Kushana inscri])<ions and 
not by slanting strokes.'’ All these x^octdiariiies an* xwesentc'd in a striking maniu'i* 
by nine Jaina inscrixitions from Mathura and, although none of tluau contains a 
date or a king’s name, they have all been ascribed on palycograxdiic grounds to the 
period before the reign of Kanishka.'^ To tliis xH'i'iod f Avould assign the 
inscription under discussion.® Hoav much earlier than the accc'ssion of Kanishka i< 
is, is impossible to decide in the absence of any IBriilimi documenls of tb<' time of 
Kanishka’ s predecessors Kadphiscs I and Kadjihises 1 1. 

The language of the inscription, as is usual Avith the docunu'nts of this period, 
is neither pure PrMtrit nor pure Sanskrit but a mixture of both. This dialeet lias 
been discussed at some length by Br. Bfihler." ITi're it is only n('( 5 essary to rc'ler 
to some of its principal characteristics as exhibited by this inscription, fidu' ease 

1 The h in bo/iisaiva (1. 1) and hoMsaiva (1. 3) is not mot with ini.\w]ioi-o olso. It shows .i oiu m- at tlu- haso w ])]< h 
opens to the light. As the Gupta li ot the eastern variety shows a similar curve opening to the loll, it ina v lx* assnnn <l 
that the latter is derived from this form. 

*The coirectnoss of this statement will appear Crom the fact that not ono ol the tuanv Jaina insciiiiiions fiom 
Mathura of the time of Kanishka and his successors which have been i)uhlished in the Mi>. hul , V'ols. 1 and U, show s 
a single example of the .<« without the cross-har. 

® I have adopted this suggestion from Dr, Vogel’s aiticlo on iho Suinalh insciipiions /«f/. VIII, p. 175; 
where he has clearly set forth tho main points of difCorouco hetweeu the Kshatrapa and early Kushana scripts, 

* Seven of these were published in tho Ejp. Ind. Vol. II, pp. 10 11., wlioio they are referred to as insciiptions i\o«.. 

I V toK. The other two are cut on two sculptures described as J 7 and in Dr. Vogel’s Catalofiuc of the Mathura 
Museum, pp. 143 f. and 184 ff. 

® In favour of this conclusion it may he pointed out that tho inscription does not contain tho name of Kanishka. 
or any of his successors, whereas it is seldom wanting in important inscriptions of the time of these rulers. 

* Ejp. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 373 ff. 
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terminations are of botli types, but Prakritic forms are more frequent. Out of three 
instances of the genitive singular of an a stem we find twice the Sanskrit ending 
5 and once the Prakrit sa (for ssa). The genitive plural is Prakritic in three 
instances characterized by the shortening of the a of dm. Blirdfrindni, Jcslicitriya^d)- 
and hhogandm^ihaweYeT, have the Sanskrit termination. The instromental in 
ena occurs in three words Mdthurenai SelariipaJecb'ena and ^ivamitrena and is in all 
of them of the Prakrit type. This is evidenced by the fact that although all these 
nouns end in ra the dental na of the termination is not changed to the cerebral <^a. 

Among consonantal groups, hBlia occurs \m\Q^--''ks}iatTiyandm and mcha- 
Icshand — in both of which it retains the Sanskrit form. Ligatures with r as the first 
or last component remain unaltered in five instances, but the r is omitted in pujatham 
(Skt. pujdrtliam ; Tkt. pujatiham), sava (1. 2, Pkt. savva) and Mtatham (1. 2, Pkt. 
hitaUJiam) . The word puraskricha (1. 2, Skt. puraskritya) shows a double 
influence of Sanskrit, first in the retention of the dissimilar consonants s and k and 
again in the use of the termination tya instead of tvd. The Pali form of this word 
is purakkliai'odj. 

In the matter of spoiling I have to notice the substitution of the long l for the 
short i in Slvadharasya (1. 1), dlplmtl il. 2), vlchaksliand (1. 2), jlvltma (.1. 3) 
and bohisatva, (1. 3). Similarly the long u takes the place of the short u in sm'va- 
Uudhdnam (1. 2}. The omission of the anusvdra and of vowels in some cases will be 
o])&Grvcd in the transcript. Dhamanamda is obviously a mistake for JDhamdnamda 
(Skt. Dharmanamda). Tlio substitution of ^for dh ui'bbMsatvd (1. 1) and hoJi'iSetiva 
(1. 3) was a])parciiily due to vernacular influence.^ This form is, however, not mot 
with anywhere else. 

Text. 

Ij. 1 sya Slvadharaaya cJia 'blirdtri>id\m*'\ kshatriyanti\m^'\ Velislitdnam 

J)hamc(uf( mda-putrd nam dftnam Srdvdsta-Jetdvane JBohisatvd MatJmQ'd-\vd'] 

2 td soroa-Budlumam pujatham mdtd-pritl puraskrioha sava-satva- 

hltalhiim cha d[6'^'\)htl satha-vlaMkshand asardkd clia blidgdndm 

L. 3. jlGllasa cJia sdvdmiyct-kuaald hhuyakuSalmn-achlni M[a^^thurena sela- 
rupakCirdna S[i^'^GamUreiia Bdliisatva kntd. 


jRemarks. 

L. 1. VHishldnatk. L read it as which I thought stood for the 

Sanskvil Jxdtalilhdndm (superlative from 6a?e?i=powerful). The reading Vellalifdnmh 
[ owe io the kindness of the late Pr. Th. Bloch who was of opinion that Velisliia 
Avas an tidjeclivc' from Vilishld (?), a place or district from which the donors of tlie 
image came. This inierjwetalion is very xfiausible, though it must be admitted that 
no locality ol* this name is known iroin any otlicr souico. 

1 ). 1 . Srd odsta-Jetnvane. Tlic first word stands obviously for Srdvdstya the 

adjective form of ^rdvasfl. The lengthening of a in the second syllable of Jctdvmie 
is due to tlio carelessness of tlic engraver. Or perhaps the name was pronounced 

as such. 

1 Cf. ladM (Hindi hahiiS. dadhi (Hindi dahi) etc. 
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L. 1. Mathui'd-vd..,. Here e evidently had a compound word with. 
as the first component* Of the second comxioncnt only the first syllable vd is extant. 
The restoration is made still more difficult by the fact that the following word is also 
entirely broken an ay with the exception of its final syllable td which survives in 
the beginning of the second line. It is, therefore, only ]possible to offer a conjectur- 
al reading. I am inclined to think that it may originally have been Mathurd-vd- 
\^stavymh praftshthdpi\tdi an independent clause, in which Mathurd-vdstavyaiJi 
refers to the donors of the statue. It would then have to be supposed that the 
donors, though they belonged to some place named Vilishta, were actuallyresiding in 
Mathura at the time w'hen they travelled to Sravastl In order to ^Drosent this statue^ 
at the famous Jetavana. 

Xi. 2. Mdtd-pritl. The vowel in the last syllable of pritl is doubtful owing io 
the disintegration of the surface of the stone. There is no doubt, however, that the 
compound stands for the Sanskrit mdtdpitarau. 

li. 2. This form is evidently meant for demt% regular Pali 

present third person plural of dd “ to give. ” The subject of this verb is not indi- 
cated, but there can hardly be any doubt about it. 

L. 2. Satha-vlchakt>hand} The first syllabic of satJia is obliterated. The 
reading satha I owe to the late Hr. Bloch, w ho rightly concluded that it is the 
same as the Pali sattha in the sense of the doctrine taught by the Buddha. ISatfhd 
(Skt. 8dstd) a teacher,” is one of the ex)ithet8 l)y which Gautama Buddha is 
spoken of in the commentaries.® 

li. 2. Asardkd cha hhogandm. stands ax)paicntly J or the Sanskrit 

asdratdm. The unreality of worldly things is frequently dwelt upon in Buddliist 
literature.® The missing portion of the third line contained some word like vidiind 
which governed asdratdm and serdm in the following line. 

L. 3. JivUasa cka serdm. The last word is very difficult to intcr])r(‘t. We 
evidently want hero some word to correspond in meaning to the asdraldm of th(‘ 
preceding line. The nearest apjiroach in Sanskrit would seem to l^c soalritdm ( Pali 
seritdm) which originally means independence, wilfulncss, the power to go wher(‘ 
one likes, and thence, fickleness or unstability. Tlie donors know the ])l('asur(‘s of 
the world to be unreal and life to be unstable and, therefore, devoted themseh <‘s 
to meritorious acts. 

3. lya-kusald hJiuya-ktisalam. The word iya is jirobahly the same as tlic 
ia of the Asoka edicts and corresponds to the of those documents.* 

The Sanskrit word corresponding to bhuya, as suggested by the late Hr. Bloch, is 
hhdvya. 

L. 2. AcUni. This is probably derived from the root d-clii, to heap uj) or to 
accumulate.® 


* Cf. AUhanaUhavirhakMano in MahSwanso (ed. Turnoui), p 169. 

* FaiisboH, Dhammapadam, vp 181 aiid 353. 

* Cf. Mah&voanso (ed. Tarnour), p 224 asSrehi dhamhz 

* Ot la cha suTehayami paratra cM spagam m'odhet'u, Mp. Ind , vol II, p. 455. 

j Tuinoui), p 124, gunappt^d ydvaj-tviaitiu ncldm punnaJiammdn% dcJiini 

dehgLting m the eiercibe of his benevolence, duiing the whole of his life, realised foi himself 


which w 
manifold 
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Translation. 


A Bodhisattva [has been set up] in the Jetavana of ^ravasti [as a] gift of... 
and ^ivadhara, Kshatriya brothers’^ from Vilishta (?) and sons of Dharmananda, [resi- 
dents of] Mathura. [Being] versed in the scriptures and [knowing] the unreality 
of pleasures and the unstability of life, [they, L e., the Kshatriya brothers referred 
to] give [this Bodhisattva] in honour of all the Buddhas, for the welfare of all living 
beings with special regard to their parents, and accumulate merit for this world and 
merit for the next. [This] Bodhisattva was made by ^ivamitra a sculptor of 
Mathura.” 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of the Bodhisattva statue on 
which it is inscribed by certain Kshatriya brothers at the Jetavana of ^ravasti. The 
name of only one of them remains in the inscription and it is not known whether 
there were one or more names contained in the portion broken away in the beginning 
of the first line. The plural number of the forms hsJiatriyandm, hhrdtrindm and 
Velishtdnam would tend to show that the donors were more than two. If, however, 
we assume that the writer of the document followed the Prakrit grammar which 
does not recognize the dual number {dri-vachana), it may be supposed that the 
Bodhisattva was the common gift of only two brothers, one of whom was named 
^ivadhara. The latter supposition receives some support from the fact that the 
missing portion could have furnished space for only one name. 

It might appear strange at first sight to find a Buddhist devotee call himself 
by a name (^ivadhara) which suggests a connection with a rival sect. Instances, 
however, are not wanting of Jaina devotees bearing names which contain the 
name of Siva. Such names occur in several Jaina inscriptions® of the Kushana and 
earlier periods and it may be correctly assumed that the early centuries of the 
Christian era had not yet developed that spirit of antagonism between the sects 
which characterized the later periods. 

It has boon assumed in the translation that the gift of the Kshatriya brothers 
consisted of a single Bodhisattva image. It must, however, be noted that in line 1 
the noun Bodhisattva is used in the plural form Bodhisattva. So also is the pass- 
ive past participle kritd in the third line It was, therefore, at first supposed that 
this Bodhisattva was only one of a number of such statues that were presented by 
Sivadliara and his brother or brothers, and that the remainder wore still buried 
somewhere on the site. This assumption has, however, been given up in view of the 
fact that the noun Bodhisattva is used in the third line in its base form without 
any case ending and it is possible that the plural termination in the instance quoted 
above may have been only accidental or duo to a clerical error. 

Th(i main interest of the inscription lies in the fact that it supi)lios further 
authentic evidence in support of the identification of Saheth-Maheth v ith ^ravasti. 
This question has Ijeen fully discussed by Mr. Marshall elsewhere® and it needless 


^ For this cuiistructioii cf. G-ivasenasya Devaspnasya Sivas'^naayct cha hhrdtrinam mdtu, mother of the 
brotlievf., Givasemi, Devasena and Sivasena” Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 208, No. XXXIV. 

“ Cf. Dsvasena, ^ivadeva and Sivadata {Ej). Ind. Vol. II, p. 208) and Sivadasi S. E., Vol. Ill, p. 32, No, 9). 
^ J E. A. S. for 1909, i>p. 106d ff. Cf. alsu my note on the Saheth-Maheth coppei-plate of Govindaebandra 

in Er. Ind., Vol. XI., pp. 20 ff. 
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to reiterate here hII that has been said there. This identification is now a settled fact 
and there can no longer subsist any doubt about it. 

Another point of considerable importance connected with this inscription is the 
light which it throws on the history of the Mathura school of sculpture. Dr. Yogcl 
has devoted a chapter to this subject in his catalogue of the Mathura Museum whore 
he has traced its history from the time of the Mauryas downwards and shown that 
the sculptors of Mathura did not work for the embellishment of the monuments of 
that town alone. They also supplied Buddhist sculptures to various parts of northern 
India. The best known examples of this class of sculptures — as Dr. Vogel has 
pointed out — are the colossal Bodhisattva statue erected at Sarnath in the third year 
of Kanishka’s reign, the colossal Bodhisattva statue found at Saheth-Mah^th by 
G-eneral Cunningham, a post-Kushana image of Bodh-Gaya ^ now in the Calcutta Mu- 
seum, the famous Kirvana statue of Kasia and anotlier statuette of the Gupta period 
which Dr. Vogel discovered at Kasia in 190C-07. Now, it will be seen that it is 
only the last two which are definitely stated in their inscriptions to have been manu- 
factured by a sculptor of Mathura {JPo'cttima cheyani ghatitd T)innena Jffdthuyena on 
the Nirvana statue and IKfiti\j']-Dinnasya on the statuette).^ The other three as 
well as many others scattered all over northern India were chiefly recognized as 
productions of Mathura artisans, by their material which is the red spotted sand- 
stone of Sikri, and the style of their Avorkmanship. Dinna of the Gupta period was 
hitherto the only sculptor of Mathura whose name had come down to us. The 
present inscription is, therefore, highly interesting inasmuch as it supplies the 
name of another master of that school who flourished ])eforo llic time of Kanishka. 
This fact is also of particular importance, for it shows that the supcrioidty of tlie 
workmen of Mathura over the isolated manufacturers of other places was admitted 
already in the period anterior to that of this reputed patron of Indian art. The 
name of this ncAV sculptor was Sivamitra and in the inscription he is called a 
Sela-i'upaknra^ (Skt. (^aUariipal-drci) meaning “ a mak<‘r of stone images.” 

Dava Ram Sauni. 


- jSIahabodJiiy pp. 53f. and plate XXV. 

S A. S. 2t., 1906-07, iip. 49-f. In the Nii-vSna image inf-cription the second aksharn of Matliurana is douhtfu! 
® Of- ^ecthdsarit-sagara, tara-nga 37, verses 8-9. 

ensnr ii ^ cr i 

II 


In those vei-ses the painter is called a and the enginvcr or sculptor u rupakdra. The c/nirMf drevr 

sawahilat) the figure of Gaun on the column, while the rupakdva did the engraving {ullilSkha) with his tool 



NOTES ON BODH GAYA 




I.— THE BODHI TREE. 


I T mighfe almost be called an irony of fate, that one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of religious worship in India, I mean the Bodhi Tree at Bodh 
Gaya^, is a plpal tree {ficm^ religiosa), the eternal enemy of the Archaeological 
Department in India, so far as its labours are concerned with the conservation of 
ancient monuments. However, it is open to doubt if this sacred tree, or any offshoot 
of the old tree even, would still have survived up to the present day, but for the fact 
that it belongs to that gens aeterna of the Indian Blora, called pippala or asvatfha, 
in Sanskrit. 

Bor tradition and history both tell us that its existence has not always been so 
peaceful and undisturbed as it is in our present time. So far as Muhammadan 


^ I have adopted this form of the name, which seems to be better known at present, than JBudli Q-ay3, Both 
words proliably are not older than tlie time of the adaptation of Bddh Gaya by the Vaishnavas as one of their sacred, 
places. For T^iulh Crctyd ceitiainly must be explained as “ The Gaya of the jB uddJia-ctvatdra of Yishnu/* and likewise 
JBodh Gaya ])i'()l)ably moans ‘‘the (hiya of the JBodhi Tree incarnation of Yishnu’’ ; see later on. I j)refer this explan- 
ation of the word to another which one sometimes hoars now-a-days, i, e., Bodh G-ayd is occasionally explained ns 
a contraction of Skt. BauddJia-Gayn, the Gaya of the Buddhists in opposition to the well-known name 
Brahma-G ayd, “ the Gaya of Drahmini hy which the present city of Gaya is still called. The word JMaJidhodJn, 
which Ciinnini'ham selected in his woll-knowu publication, certainly occurs as a local name in the inscription 
of the time of Dliarniapala (Cunnin<>;hain, I, r., x), 3), while in a later insci'iption it reierstothe Bodhi 
Tree (see below, ]>, 33, note 3) . I have, howove •, never hoard it used at the time and, for this reason, 

it apx>ears to me somewhat douhtriil, if Cunningham really was justihod in selecting it. He certainly erred in 
ex]>laining the words: — Bhayavaib Sahamuninb hbdhb (this is the correct reading of the inscrix)tiou not 
J)bdhiy as Cunningdnnn gives it) in the Ibirahat bas-relief as “ the Bodhi [|Tree] of the divine Sakya Muni (J. c .jt, 
3). This rilievo does not j)roteii(l to giv’^e a general representation of the Bodhi free at Bodh Gaya. It is evident that 
the artist intendtsl to show “ the attainment of siix>reme wisdom” Khbdhi or hodlib^ as he chose to call it) by the holy 
Sakyamuni,” whoso ])rcsence in this scene is merely indie ited hy the sacred throne, the bbdhtma'nda or 'oajrdsatia. 
The word hbdhb in the inscription should not be corrected into hbdhi, as wo have it in the similar rilievos of the hbdhi 
of YixJasyin, Visval)hii, etc. (Gunninghiiin, of Bkffrhti/, ])latG XXIX) . Both words aio synonymous, mean- 

ing “ wisdom, knowledge, enlightenment, ete.’ I may add, that in a modern inscription at Maltaiigl, close to BMh 
Gaya, I have found one of the jn’evious Mahanths of Bodh Gaya, IL^ma-Ndrdyano Giyik^ described as : YQ{Bb) 
dhi-d ruina-G a yd~sf hda-ddki patih. 

- The author of the Nidaiijikatha Buddhist Birth Stovie,^, translated by Ull^ s Uavids, Yol. 1. p. 91, and 
pastiiin) calls bbe tree a Nigrodha tree ( /tcus Indicu)^ and the same error occ irs likewise in other Pali texts and has 
sometimes been adoided by modern Furopean writers. H is, however, x>t!r£ectly clear from the ancient rilievo at Ba- 
rahat. referred to above, that already in the 2nd century B. C. the tree was a pippala or a^^vattha {ficus reltgiosa^, amf. 
not a vata, or nyagrbdha : {ficu'i Indica) ^ttgrbuha, as it is called by the Pali authois, whoso actual knowledge of 
the Sticred tree evidently was derived from secondary sources only. 

T 2 
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inyaders were concerned, no serious damage appears to Laye occurred to the Bodhi 
Tree. The object which led those wild sons of the Central Asian desert to tlic 
destruction and desecration of so many a famous temple in India was not only reli- 
gious zeal. I am afraid we should he oyerestimating them, if we did not admit that 
a certain delight in plunder may hayc helped to swell the army of Bakhtiyar lOiilji 
when he made his first inroad into Bihar and Bengal, towards the close oC the 12tli 
century A.D. We know that he plundered and destroyed the famous monastery of 
IJddandapura, the present Bihar; hut although the journey from there to Bodh Gaya 
is not more than fifty miles, he did not proceed further, for the simple reason that a 
plpal tree certainly was no object worth “ looting.” 

It sounds almost like a fable, if wo read in Hiuen Tsiang’s oC A^oka 

and his queen, “ making determined efforts to destroy the Bodhi Tree, the attempts 
being in each case frustrated.” May we really charge A^oka with this foul act ? I 
think we haye good reason in answering the question in the affirmatiyc. As I shall 
show later on, no remains whateyer haye been brought to light so far in Bodli Gaya, 
which might be ascribed to A^oka, and if we remember the religious teaching which 
he gaye in seyeral of his edicts, we can certainly not be surprised at finding him in 
oyert enmity with the “ tree worship,” which in his time already w as carried on 
successfully by the Buddhists at Bodh Gaya. I refer especially to the ninth Ilo(‘k 
Edict. It is eyident that the worship of a sacred tree must haye been included among 
those “ despicable and useless rites, which arc “ unproductiyo of any results ” 
{apaphala), and should be ayoided. And, if wo remember that Anoka’s charaett'r at 
times showed signs of a certain harshness of temper, e.g., during hi ^ o\'p(‘(lition 
against Kalihga, it cannot surprise us to see, how, in one important instance at hsast, 
A^oka did not hesitate to giye his subjects a practical lesson of the earnestness of 
his moral and religious teaching. 

The second attempt to destroy the sacred Bodhi Tree may certainly Ix' called 1 rue 
history. It must haye occurred only a short time before Iliucn Tsiang’s visil, who 
tells us the story,^ and the memory of it must haye been quite fresh in th(‘ minds of 
the faithful, when Hiuen Tsiang was at Bodh Gaya. This is what hc' hdJs us : — 
In recent times Sa^anka, the enemy and opj)rcssor of Buddhism, cut down th(‘ 
Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, and burned wJiat r(‘main(‘d A 
few months afterwards Purnayarma, the last descendant of Asoka on Uu^ Ibroiu' ol 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree ])ack to life and in on(‘ night it Ix'cauu^ 
aboye ten feet high.” 

Hiuen Tsiang’s yisit to Bodh Gaya probably occurred in A B. whih' tJu‘ 
Gupta year 300 (A.H. 619-20) is the established date of th(‘ Maha-rajfKlhiraja 
^alaiikaraja, the king of Karnasuyarna or Western Bengal ® whom lliium I’siang 
also mentions as the mmfierer of Eajyayardhana, the older brother and prc‘dcc(‘ssoi“ of 
the great king Harsha of Thanesar {Sthanvisvara) . But although Hiuen Tsiang’s 

^ Watteis, Vol IT , p 115 I look upon the second attempt to destioy the Bddlii Tiec, whidi mide by 
ALSoka’s (j^ueen, Tiskyaiaksliita, as a stoiy, invented latex on» in oidei to exculpate Asok j 
- Gixnai, IX, 8, chKiidam cha niratlmm cha mamgalam. 

3 Watteis, loc c%t , p, 115. 

^ Watteis, loc > p 335- 
» jFp p. 1^3 
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words would naturally lead us to look upon ^aianka’s action as directed against 
Buddhism, I venture to think that the facts, so far as we know them, may yet be 
construed in a somewhat different way. It is certainly remarkable that immediately 
after the destruction of the sacred tree by Sa^anka, the king of IMagadha, Purnavar- 
man by name, tried to revive it again. BLis name, Purnavarman, does not suggest 
that he was a Buddhist ; on the contrary, its formation with varmafi is in strict accor- 
dance with the rules laid down in the Grihya and Bharma-sutras in regard to the 
names for Kshatriyas, and, moreover, we meet at that time with a number of kings 
ruling over southern Magadha and its adjacent countries, whose names are formed 
in exactly the same manner, and whom we know for certain not to have been 
Buddhists. 

I refer to the Maukhari dynasty, whose existence at or near Bodh Gaya can 
already be traced back to the 3rd or 2nd century B.O.^, and whose rule over the 
country around Bodh Gaya during the 6th and Vth centuries A.B. is well known to 
us from inscriptions^ and literary works. 

Their wars with the later Gupta kings of Magadha, viz., Kumaragupta,. 
Damodaragupta, and Mahasenagupta, are expressly mentioned in the Aphsad 
Inscription of Adityasena^ and it is evident that Southern Magadha, at that time, 
must often have changed hands between the scions of the Imperial Gupta family 
and the Maukhari clan of Bajputs. To the king of Magadha, Bodh Gaya naturally 
formed a considerable source of income. According to ancient Indian law the king 
was entitled to a certain share of the revenue of each temple or sacred place of 
pilgrimage in his dominions, a custom which still exists, and to which such 
specimens of I’oyalty as the present Baja of Pmd, the hereditary custodian of the 
templc! of Jagannath, owe their existence. Without the sacred Bodhi Tree, Bodh 
Gaya would have been like Mecca without the Ka‘ba, and ^a^ahka’s attempt to 
desti’oy the tree was certainly a well planned act against his rival king, 
Pfiruavavman of Magadlia, quite in accordance with the rules of the Indian 
NTiisfistra or Doctrine of Policy. But, however much ^a^ahka’s memory has been 
l)lac*k('n('d by Iliuen Tsiang, we have certainly not the slightest right to call him 
an (‘iKMiiy of Buddhism, ])ecauso ho attempted to destroy the sacred Bodhi Tree 
at Bbdli Gaya. 

Tlu" worshij) of the sacred plpal tree at Bodh Gaya can be traced back to very 
auei(Mi< tiuK's, and I feel perfectly convinced that the Buddhists selected this tree 
as a saer(‘d ol) J(‘e1 of tludr religion merely on account of its previous sanctity, and 
not for any sj)ccial rc^ason connected with the spiritual career of their deified 
ti^aclua*. By saying this, T do not in the least intend to doubt the main facts 
of that great mental change called bodhi or ‘ enlightenment, ’ which occurred to 
Buddha al’tcr years of severe struggle and painful austerities. 

Ncdtlior do I question that part of the Buddhist tradition, which tells us that 
this great event happened at XJmvela, or Bodli Gaya, in the ancient country of 
Magadha on the border of the Nerahjara river, the present Lilajan, or Phalgu. 

* See the intoicstint,' clny seal with the in‘!cription -. MoklialiSa i.e. Mauhhareh “ [seal] of the Maukhaii ” puh- 
lishod by Cuimins'ham, Muka-BodU, plate XXIV, 1. Note that the language of this inscuption is piue MSgadhi 
with. I for and ^ for s, 

^ See Fleeh G-udta Inscriptions, Nos. 47-50, pp, 219 ff* ® Fleet, 7. c., p. 206. 
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However, I cannot help feeLng reluctant to believe that Buddlia really should have 
pointed to a pipal tree as the very spot where this important event had occurred to 
him, and this feeling of mine is again strengthened by taking into consideration the 
traditional history of the hodhi, as known to us from Buddhist literature. I refer 
to the story of Sujata, the wife of the Sendpati of Fruvela, and the first meal offered 
by her to Buddha after the hodhi 

The story is too well known to he repeated here in detail The main point is 
that Sujata had vowed to spend every year a hundred thousand on an offer- 
ing to the sacred Nigrodlia tree in the village of Uruvfela, if she was married into 
a family of equal rank, and had a son for her first-born child ® Her prayer liad 
been granted and “ on the full- moon day of the month of May,® in the sixth year 
of the Great Being’s penance,” she was preparing to make the offering 

She sent her slave-girl Punna* ahead, who behold the Bodhisattva seated under 
the tree and returned immediately fi.llod with joy, in order to tell licr mistress ihat; 
the Tree-spirit had appeared in person to accept the ofiCering It tlius happened 
that Buddha was provided with his first meal after the hodhi 

I am aware of the fact that this story is known to us so Jar only from a liier- 
ary work of comparatively late age, the l^idanakatha, and that for this reason the 
use which I have tried to make of it as an instance of pro-Buddhi^t worship of the 
Bodhi Tree at Bodh Gaya may be questioned. However, I think that in support 
of what I have said above, I may point to two interesting rilievos Irom the aiKMont 
railing at Bodli Gaya, of which I very much rogrc't not to be able to ])iib]ish an 
illustration along with this article. The pillars containing those' two rilu'vos ar<‘ 
neither at Bodli Gaya, nor in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it a])pears to me 
not unlikely that they may have been among the “ three taken to Kensington,” of 
which I find an occasional mention made by Gunningham. ^ I must, lor tins reason, 

' in tunslitod by Rhys DivuR Vol I, pp ‘)l fl 

3 giiml u iTiat-int^fa of the veiy ancient 1 ) 01 x 01 oL t tico intinjr oilspiin, i > women no ibimdintly nuf wjlh in 
Indian and Oiiental liteiituic. I need only icioi to the symbolic il custom ol mniyin„ i cucpti to i the 

Madhavl-lata to the Aioka-vriksha, which pi lys such in impoit int p iit in m iny v S iiiskiit di nu i and ol whn h wo 
may, peihaps, lecoajnve somo land oisuiviixl in tho modem Indi in c istom ol niui^in^ tin 7«7s? plmt t> tlu 
SS/tgram In the diamas, the hoioine j:enoi‘iny peiFoims this ict, in oidci to show to the kiii^, how the tue suddinly 
has buist into icd floweis on being touched by tho cieepei, i .,entlc hint, which the kin-,, is i luli, dis no! 1 nl (o 
undeistand As an instance fiom Pali litcntuio, I may leloi to the stoiy ol the Jlallhipcila- Talaka, whieh it Ils us ol 
anumbei of childien, boin thiough the help ol i “ -,oddess living in i ceit iin w77i« tin (nup olhT ddhn atl htt 
AevalM) neai Benaies (see Titakii, el Piusbili Vol IV p 47t) K\cn in S I'di’s, wi mnl with llu 

same populai belief , see 6th Book, 3id Tile The stoiy wis tildto Si'di liy m old min, who n guo 1 ho wis m 
Uiaibekr The old gentleman afteiwuds had good leison to icscnt tin Iiini onfeiitd b\ tin sieud tin it 
Diaibeki , foi the son, boin to him thiou.>h the mir iculous powoi ol tho tiee, intended to t iki his I ithi i s liU , ilti i hi 
had giown up, in oidei to inheiit his toituno 

s In modem India, the custom of tying colouied tlucids to i sscied liee is lii_,ely obseiied li\ nniuid wnnen 
piayingfoi male childien It is now called chtlla handhndhi ‘totic tlueids’ Someofthisi sieitd tins wlinh 
I have seen in Bengal looked almost liko Chiistmis tiees * In Pali I I'takha-pu'nvaml-dionsr 

^ The name Skt suggests th it tliisgiilwis boin on i lull m xm diy Similii iinms m still 

in veiy common use among the people ot Noithoin Indii As one instinee, nnong miny, [mi> im ntiun tlio 
name of the late Bahu P C Mukheiji, familial, peihips, to a numliei ol leideis oL this utiele Hu Inst put of his 
name, PMTOfi-(77i«»<7> a, piobably was chosen, bee luse he was hoi ii on i I ull-moon d ly, like Punnl, tlu sli\e-,iil ol 
Su^SitS 

“ Mahahodln, p 22 The pillais “still in the Mahint’s dwelling,” which Cuimin„him mentions in this connection, 
have now all been letuinedto Bodh Gaya, at the instance of Loid Cui/on, iiid in iinly thiou„h the kind ofBces ol JVIi 
p W Duke, 1 0 S , some time Collectoi of Gaya, without whose gentle ) eisiusion the Mihuith piobihly novoi 
would have fulfilled his piomise 
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refer my readers to tlie illustrations j)ubiislied by f Cunningliam, 1. c. Plate VIII, 
Nos. 4 and 5, wliich are too flat to yield any result if reproduced by photograpliy. 
The second riliero, No. 5, probably rej)resents Sujata kneeling in front of the 
sacred tree at Uruyela. The stone seat under the tree indicates that Buddha him- 
self is seated there. The high wall, with a double row of pinnacles, may certainly 
be taken as representing the enclosing walls, which already at that time surrounded 
the sacred area, and which, as Hiuen Tsiang ^ tells us, were “ built of bricks, high and 
strong ; the enclosure was long from east to west, and narrow’ from north to south, 
and it was above 500 paces in circuit.’* The flgtu’e of a M.imiara, holding a garland, 
which is seen in the upper part of the rilievo, to the left of the sacred tree, is quite 
in accordance w irh the usual representations of the life of Buddlia in ancient 
Indian art 



Fis: I 


The modem villai^e of XJiel, the ancient Timela iieai B5dh Ga)a 


The first rilievo, IN o. 4, represents the first meal given to Buddha after the 
JBodhi, The preseiice of Buddha is indicated by the square stone seat in the centre of 
the upj)er part ol' the rilievo. It is, however, remarkable that in this rilievo neither 
Sujata, nor Punna, provides the meal for Buddha, but the Tree-spirit {ruJekhade- 
vata) himself. Wo observe two human hands stretching forward out o6 the branches 
of a tree. One of them holds a flat dish, wdth a rice or flour cake ; the second 


^ Watteis, ^ .6., P 113, 
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hand holds a water pot, similar to the kind now used by Muhammadans in India. 
A bench and mdrhdi or wicker stool, have been provided for Buddha in the shade of 
the sacred tree, while a male attendant stands to the left, ready to receive the frugal 
meal, which the Tree-spirit of the sacred tree at Uruvela had prepared for Buddha. 

It is of considerable interest to observe the difference between the literary 
version of the story of Buddha’s first meal after the bodhi and this rilievo. It is 
quite possible that the sculptural representation from Bodh Gaya may have preserv- 
ed to us the Codex ArehetypuSt if I may say so, of this famous legend. Sujata 
may, perhaps, be a later development of the Tree-goddess of the sacred tree at 
Uruvela, although I remember having read her name in ancient Pali texts, e.g.. the 
Anguttara NiTcdya. However, this question appears to me of slight importance 
only ; the main point is that we now can trace the belief of a tree-goddess dwelling 
in the sacred tree at Uruvela, as far back as the 2nd century B.O., the time of the 
erection of the ancient stone railing at Bodh Gaya, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. The conclusion thus offers itself, viz.^ that there existed a sacred tree in 
the village of Uruvela at a very early time, and that the Buddhists, when they began 
worshipping at Uruvela as the place of the bodhi, or enlightenment, of their deified 
teacher, naturally selected this sacred tree as the most conspicuous object of their 
worship, quite in accordance with the popular custom of Tree-worship, in India, 
which has remained as vigorous and powerful down to the present age, as it ever 
has been from time immemorial. 

I shall have occasion to recur to the later history of the Bodhi tree in the 
third chapter of this article. However, before proceeding to deal with the stone 
railing at Bodh Gaya, I wish to draw attention to the interesting survival of the 
ancient name Uruvela as the name of a small hamlet of some fifteen or twenty mud 
houses, situated at a distance of about half a mile to the south of the temi)lc at 
Bodh Gaya This village is now called Urel, clearly a modern form, developed out 
of the ancient name of Uruvela, and similar local names are not infrequently mot 
with in Bihar. ^ The text-illustration (Pig. 1.) will best afford an idea as to what the 
ancient Uruvela has come to in our present days. Needless to say, no Sendpati 
lives at present at Urel, as in the palmy days when Buddha rested there ; for the 
present Chowkidar of Urel certainly would find it very hard to convince us that he 
is a scion of the family of the ancient Sendpati of Uruvela, the husband of Sujata, 
if he ever should dare to lay claim to so old and distinguished a lineage. 

II. The Ancient Stone Railing at Bodh Qaya. 

We know from the famous rilievo from Barahat (Pig. 2), to which I have 
already had occasion to refer above (p. 139 footnote 1), that in the 2nd conturv 
B.O., the time when the Stupa at Barahat was built, the Bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya was surrounded by a sumptuous railing, consisting, as it appears, of a 
covered gallery, with open niches, resting on pillars. In front, in the right 

^ The Sanskiit foam of the name is : Uru-vtlvS “ (a village) with laige vtlva oi Se^-tiee {Aegle ma> melos). 
The small tiee in fiont of the modem vuldge of Uiel, as shown in the text-dlustiation, is indeed a ieZ-tiee , bnt I am' 
soiry that this little tiee had no leaves, at the time when the photogiaph was taken duiing the diy season, m May 
1909. 
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corner, was a column m ith tlie usual Persepolitan capital, upon which stood the 
figure of an elephant.^ The question now arises : what use, if any, are we entitled 
to make of the Barahat rilievo in connexion with the history of Bodh Gaya ? 

That the upper gallery with the open niches in the Barahat riliero tv as in- 


Lig 2 

Huahit iihcvo, with insciiption Bhagavato Salcamtunnd 

hbdh 0 


tended to represent a solid stone struc- 
ture, some kind of an enlarged coping 
stone” {ushnishcb) of. the ordinary type 
of railing of those days, appears to me 
incredible. It is much too big and 
heavy, and if ever such a constructive 
absurdity had been attempted, the super- 
intending architect probably tv ould 
have met tv ith the sad experience of 
seeing his stone pillars crushed to pieces 
by the heavy coping, even before the 
entire fence had been completed. Por 
this reason we can only think of some 
lighter structure, made of wood, or 
bricks, if we are to accept the rilievo 
from Barahat as a true representation 
of the ancient fencing around the 
Bodhi Tree. It thus becomes evident 
that it -would be in vain to expect any 
traces -whatever to be left to us of this 
ancient gallery. Bike-wise, we might 
perhaps argue that the pillars support- 
ing this gallery tv ere made of wood, 
and that it is due to this perishable 
material that no remains tv hatever have 
been found of any similar pillar in the 
excavated area around the Bodhi Tree 
and the temple at Bodh Gaya. It is 


certainly a historical fact that the ancient Indians learnt the ait oi stone architecture at 
a very late date, probably not long before the time oi Asoka The tv ell-know n Indian 
tradition, that A4oka built his palace in Pataliputra and other lanious edifices with 
the help oi the genii, t e., the Yakshas, still rellects to us something of the astonish- 
ment with which those architectural wonders w ere looked at by the Indians of that 
time. That the isolated column with an elephant on its capital likewise might ha-ve 
been made oi wood, aiopcars to me incredible, and, for the same reason, I do not in 
the least feel inclined to believe that the artist to whom we owe the Barahat 
rilievo, committed such a serious blunder as to design a heavy gallery suxiported by 
wooden columns only. I am perfectly convinced that a ll the pillar s on the rilievo 


* The idea sugge&tfa itbelf, that theie weie altogethei Join such tLphant pillais,” mbolisiiig the elephantb of 
the toui quaiteis ' {d^g gaja). guaiding the sacied Bodhi tiee. oi, theie ma> ha^e been, besides the elephant 

otheis -with the hguies of a hoise, a bull, and a lion, the thiee animals, which we hud abbociattd with tee e ep 

the ancient capital fiom SSiuath, of which an illustiation has been published, A. 8 B , 1004-05, plate a 
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from BaraJiat are meant to represent stone columns, similar to the isolated pillar 
with the elephant, which might almost he called a typical representation of an 
A^oka column. 

Accopting the strength of this argument, against which we cannot possibly 
shut our eyes, we naturally must ask the question : where have all those stone 
columns disappeared to ? Por so much, at least, we know for certain, that no traces 
of any similar column have been brought to light during the excavations of the area 
around the Bodhi Tree and the temple at Bodh Gaya. The Barahat rilievo re- 
presents not more than one quarter of the entire fencing which surrounded the 
Bodhi Tree. Including the isolated column with the figure of an elephant, we 
observe nine columns on this rilievo. This would make up a total of not less than 
thirty-two columns, which, if we may trust the Barahat rilievo, surrounded the holy 
plpal tree at Bodh Gaya in the 2nd century B.C. Is it possible to believe that 
no trace whatever should have been left of any of those thirty-two colmnns ? This 
question becomes ever so much more serious, if we remember that quite a number of 
stone pillars, railing bars, and coping stones have been found around the Bodhi 
Tree and the temple at Bodh Gaya, the date of the majority of which, as I 
presently show, coincides with the date of the Barahat railing. If in the 2nd cen- 
tury B.O, the sacred pipal tree at Bodh Gaya already had such a sumptuous and 
stately railing, as the Barahat rilievo might lead us to believe, what necessity was 
there to build a second one, of much inferior fabric, of which the larger part has 
still been preserved to us, while nothing whatever has remained of any raihng 
similar to that shown in the rilievo from Barahat ? I fail to understand how it will 
ever be possible to answer this question, except by saying that the artist of the 
Barahat rilievo represented merely an imaginary type of a railing, sui-rounding the 
holy pipal tree at Bodh Gaya ; or in other words, that the Barahat rilievo should bo en- 
tirely discarded in dealing with the history of the ancient stone railing at Bodh Gaya. 

The railing, as it now stands around the Temple and the Bodhi Tree, consists of 
two different parts, which may at once be distinguished from each other, not only 
by the difference in style of the carvings, but also by the different material, from 
which each of them has been made. The older set, Cunningham’s so-called “ As^Oka 
railing,” is made of sand-stone from the Kaimur range of hills, near Sasserani, in 
the district of Shahabad ; a later set, probably of the Gupta time (300-600 A. D.), is 
made of a coarse granite, or gneiss, such as one finds employed to a large extent in 
late temples in Magadha or Bihar. The carvings on each sot also bear a striking* 
difference. The older set has a number of rilievos representing the usual scones, well 
known to us from other ancient Buddliist railings, eg., the Indraidlaguhd (Cun- 
ningham, Mahahodhi,-^lB±Q VIII, 6); the purchase of the Jelavana by Anatlia 2 )indika 
{1. c. 8); Lakshmi bathed by the diggajas {1. c. 7) ; Surya standing on a chariot 
drawn by four horses, etc. On the later, or Gupta, pillars of the railing ^vc meet 
with ornamental figures only (Plate LI, fig. a), such as Garudas, Kirtimukhas, 
stupas, etc., bearing in every detail the weU-known characteristics of Gupta art 
such as we find at Sarnath and other ancient sites in India. 

It would be outside the ocope of this article, which deals merely with the his- 
tory of Bodh Gaya, to enter into a detailed description of all the railing ])illars, as 
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we Ilo^Y liave them staudiiig around the temple and the sacred Bodhi Tree. So far 
as I am concerned at present with the Bodh G-aya railing, there remains only ona 
important point to be mentioned, to which I have already had occasion to call atten- 
tion elsewhere.^ 

From what I have said above, in the first chapter of this article, it cannot 
surprise us in the least to find that the Bodh Gaya railing is not a work of Aioka’s 
time, but is about one hundred years later, and that, for this reason, the term “ A4t)ka 
railing ” which generally has been applied to it since Cunningham, is misleading^ 
and should be discarded. We find ample evidence in support of this fact from the 
inscriptions on the railing bars and pillars. IS'ot less than fi.fteen times we meet with 
the following well-known inscription : — ^ydye ICuranigiye ddnam. “ The gift of 
the noble lady Kuramgi.”^ From the two almost identical inscriptions (Cunningham, 
1. <?., plate X, Nos. 9 and 10)® we learn that this noble lady Kuramgi was the wife of 
Indragnimitra, whose name is met with again in another mutilated inscription on 
one of the railing pillars, where he appears to have had the title “ king ” {rd'Pib • 
gen. sg.) added before his name. Another very important inscription of the same 
time reads as follows : — (1. 1.) JR,dnd Brahmamiirasf*^ pdjdvdtiye Ndgadevaye 

danam, i.e. “ The gift of Nagadeva, the -wife of King Brahmamitra.” 

I think there can be no possible doubt that those two kings, Indragnimitra and 
Brahmamitra, are identical with the two kings of tlje same names of whom a num- 
ber of copper coins have been found in Noidhern India,® and that both of them 
were either contemporaries of or belonged to the dynasty of ^uhga kings, to whose 
time the erection of the gateway of the Barahat Stupa is expressly referred by the 
inscription on that gateway. W e thus have am j)le proof in support of what I have 
said above, viz., that the older part of the Bodh Gaya railing was put up in the 
middle of the 2nd century B.O., about one hundred years after the time of Asoka. 
It seems most likely that this railing originally stood around the Bodhi Tree, and so- 
far, perhaps, the Barahat rilievo, referred to above, is not far from the truth. The 
princij)al object of worship already at that time was the sacred Bodhi Tree, and it 
is only natural to find it surrounded by a stone-railing, as appears to have been the 
case wdth similar sacred trees in ancient India since the 2nd century B.C. The 
railing pillars have ])cen shifted a good deal,® and the position, in which General 
Cunningham found them, and in which they arc now j)ut up again, certainly is not 
the original one. I am, however, unable to explain the correct meaning of the 

^ See -/. R. A. 8., 1908, p. 1096. 

- In one instance, the inscription has duiam for danaih which, of course, is Skt, dattam ** f,dvon”. 

^ In^ciiption No. 10 is now in the Indian ITuseum, Calcutta. It reads as follows : — 

'^Imddgimltrdsa pajdvcdijje j iva piif rage Kara[7n]gige ddnam rdjapdadda-chetikdsa^ i, e** The ^ift of Knrami>i 
the wife of Indragnimitra and the mother of living sons, to the cliaiiga {cJietiJcd) of the noble temple I take 
the rdja hoiovQ pdsdda an epithet on distinguishing* the temple as a particularly large and stately 

building, similar to such exx)ressions ds rdjahastin “ a noble ele])hant/’ rdjahamsa “ a goose” (as distinguished from 
liamsa ‘Sx duck”), etc. Indian ladies s^ill consider it a jirideto call the ra^elve^ j^v a putrd a mother of living sons/* an 
expression very familar to every reader of ancient Indian insorijitions. 

^ Written 'Bramliamibrasa. 

See Cunningham, Coina of Ancient India, 80 and 84. 

On several pillars the ancient carvings have been pax*tly destroyed by mortise-holes, cut through them at a 
later time, a clear evidence of the fact, that those pillars had been shifted from their original position and re-arranged 
at a later time. 

U 2 
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words rdjdpdsada-cliMikdsa, wliicli I liavc translated literally above (sec p. 147, loot- 
note 2) as “ the chaitya of the noble temple ” Prom this expression, v e may, j)erhaps, 
infer that already in the 2nd century B C some kind of tomjile stood close to the 
Bodhi Tree. Except for the addition of the words rdjd-pdsdda, I should feel in- 
clined to refer this expression to the Bodhi Tree itself. In ancient Indian literature 
sacred trees are often called “ chaitya ; ” but I am not aware of any instance, 
where an expression like rdjd-pdsdda might ajij^ly merely to a sacred tree, and, I or 
this reason, I fail to see how we can avoid the conclusion, that already in the 2nd 
century B O. there existed some kind of temple at Bodh Gaya. In regard to 
tliis building, however, we know only this much, that it is not identical with the 
present temple, although, perhaps, it may have stood at about the same place 
where the temple is now. 


III. Brahmanical worship at Bodh Gaya. 



Fig 3 

Fig. 3. Insciiption of the time of Dhaimapah, iiom Bodh Giya 

It will be known to most readers of this article that, at present, the temple at 
Bodh Gaya, the Bodhi Tree, and the sacred area around it, are the property of a 
Brahmanical Mahanth,^ the head of an order of ^aiva ascetics So lar as T knov 
the claim of the Mahanth of Bodh'Gaya to the ownership of the Temple and its 
surroundings is founded on some sanads, or grants, given to his piedcco^sors m the 
16th or 17th century A.D. by one of the Mu^al Emperors, either Akl)ar, Jahanoir 
or Shah Jahan. There is, however, a certain amount of evidence still available' ^to 
us, by the help of which it is possible to prove that the two great Brahmanical secis 
both gaivas and Vaishnavas, had established themselves at Bodli Gaya at a much 

^This woid, meaning ‘ in abbot, tLe ctief of a monastic estaWishment, * i. denved f,om“su 
a dignified peison, a man of high lank' , hence it spells coiiectly mahanth, and not mahavl, .s it is usually ^ntten ’ 
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earlier time, long before this sacred place bad been deserted and given up by 
tbe Buddhists. 

The oldest reference known to me of the existence of Saivas at Bodli GayS. is 
the tradition vhich Hiuen Tsiang has recorded in regard to the Temple at that 
place. He tells us the following story h — 

“ The piesent temple had been built by a Brahmin acting on adiice gi\en to him by Siva in 
the Snow hlountainb and the neighbommg tank had been built bj the Biahmin^s bi other also accoid- 
ing to Siva^s advice 

It is of slight importance what amount of historical truth we may attribute 
to this tradition. The mere fact that, at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Bodh 
Gaya, this story was current among the Buddhists at that place, and that neither 
the Buddhists who told him the story, nor the Chinese pilgrim himself, considered 
such a tradition incredible and absurd, aj)pears to me sufiELcient proof of the fact 
that, in those days, Bauddlias and Saivas lived together on friendly terms in Bodh 
Gaya, as they probably also did at many other sacred places in India. Of the in- 
timate relations which at that time existed between Bauddhas and Saivas, we still 
liave one very remarkable testimony. It is a well-known fact that, during the 
period between 400 and 800 A I) , or, may be, even a little earlier, in Buddhist 
mythology, Indra was replaced by ^iva, or rather by the Buddhist adaptation of 
Siva, called Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara.- At that time, Indra must have lost a 
groat amount of liis j)opularity among the people of Northern India, and ^iva, like 
Indra himself originally a personification of the thunderstorm, had become the 
popular deity 

The reflex of this important change in the popular mythology of Northern 
India, w hich w c oliscrve in Buddhism is the introduction of a new Bodhisattva 
Lokc^vara, or Avalokitesvara, who remains the constant com23anion of Buddha, as 
Indra did in ancient times. And I think w^e cannot err in looking upon i)laces like 
Bodh Gaya, Mathura, or similar localities as the cradle of this very remarkable 
development. 

We still possess an interesting ei)igra 2 )hical document in suj) 2 )ort of 
what I have said above about the early occurrence of Saivas at Bodh Gaya. 
The stone containing this inscrijotion is noA\ in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.^ It 
shows three figures, Suiya, ^iva and Vishnu, all of very ciude fabric. SCirya to the 
proper right may be easily recognized by the two lotus-flow eis and by tlie sv\ oid on 
his left side. Likewise, we cannot fail in recognizing Siva in the central figure, 
although the club held in his left arm is somewhat jieculiar.® Howeicn, the 

' Wattcis, op cii Vo] II , p. Ufa 

2 Sinululy, Bi ihma. v is turned into the Bodhisatti i M utie\ i, tlic futuie Budclli'i Ihis mip nt uit ch ni^c must 
li ivc occuiicd in the Noith-Wcst oL Iiidi i whcie, duinit, tlu itmii L the Kush in kin-,s, the Buddhists h id come into 
contact With the Zoio istn ins I oi the Buddhist idei oi i tutuic 15 iddh i, M utiei ijike the Jewish md Chiisti ui idc i 
t the futuic .ippe ii'ince of the Mcbsiih, ciidontly both must 1 e ti iced 1> ich to the Zii lastiiin 1 diet in tlu S ush\ int, 
th futinc siviou )£ minkinl i tict, t) which Pi ifcss i G unwcdcl his celled ittcntun moic thin ten iciis i_,t 

® The peisants of Bihai, e <7 , noM athibute the i iin to Sn i, as then anecstoi s did to Indi a, iinn> handled icars 
igi I have myself hen d the following cxpiession used 1» pcisintsm Bibai duiin^ leu\ lain yJ? Mahadev Tea 
Utra dtnVai, “ To diy is the ^leat diy of Mahadev (Sn i) 

■* Scetext illnstiauion No 3 Afac&iimle of the nisciipticn has been published bi Cumnn^hini, Muhahodhi 
Plate XXVIll, 3, and a veiy incoiiect leading and tianslitioii will be found on i)a-,c 6d Jt of the sim® book 

® I haie seen hguics of Siva, wielding a club, in Bihai and Bengal, which wcic desciibed to me as images oi 
Bbaiiaia. Appaaently all of them w'eie of iccent date 
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jatdmandala and the third eye on his forehead {bhalalochana) enable ns to identify 
this figure as ^iva. The image of Vishnu, to the proper left, differs from the ordinary 
type in this that all the four hands are held downwards, also the tw^o which hold the 
wheel {chakra) and the club {gadd). The remaining two hands hold a conch {iankha) 
and a lotus {padma) ; at least, we may guess that the two indistinct objects which we 
observe on this carving, -were intended to represent those two emblems. This type 
of Vishnu image cannot be called uncommon at all ; I remember having seen 
many similar figures with the four hands dowm, both in Bihar and in Bengal. 

The inscription, in nine lines on the left side of the stone, records that in the 
26th year of the reign of Dharmapala, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada, on a Saturday (11. 7-9), a linga with four faces (1. 2. Maliddenas- 
chaturmukhay- had been set up “in the pleasant abode of the Lord of Bharma” {i.e., 
Buddha); (1. 1.) Dharmmesdyafane raonye' by Ke^ava, the son of TJjjvala, the stone- 
cutter {sildhhidah, 1. 1.), for the benefit of the descendants of sndtakas, who lived at 
Mahabodhi {sc. Bodh Gaya,® 1. 3.). Likewise a very deep tank, with clean water, 
similar to the impression of Vishnu’s foot (at Gaya ' V ishnupad'isamd, 1. 5), had 
been excavated at the cost of 3,000 drammas of good value.^ 

The following is a transcript of this important inscription, of which I very much 
regret not to be able to supply the correct reading of five letters in the beginning of 
line 3. The metre is AnushtuhJi {Sloka) throughout. 

Transcript. 

{!) Om [11*] Dharmmes-dyatane ramye Ujjvalasya sildhhidah H (I) Ke- 
{S) sav-dkhyena pufrena Mahddevas-chafurmukhah H {1) Sreshtha- 

(8) me Mahdvd{bd)dhi-nivdsindm 11 (I) Sndtakd- 

{4) \ndm\ prajdyds^tu sreyase pratishthdpitah II {2) Fuslikari- 
(5) ny^atyagddhd cha paid T^ishnupa dt-sama H (I) tritaye- 
{&) na sahasrena drammdndm khdnitd satdm || {8). 

{7) Shadoiniatitame varshe Dharmmapdle mahlbhuji H (Ij 
(8) IBhddra-va{ba)hula-pa'ficha‘mydm sundry Bhdska- 
{9) rasy=dham H Om fll*]. 

^ Sinjilar liiigas are exceedingly common in North-Eastern India, and are still called chaumukh MaJiddev 
as in the inscription. One o£ the four faces naturally is of Siva, while tlie remainder are of other deities, Visbnu 
Surya, Brahma, Kaittikey a, etc. We shall probably he right in looking upon those 9, with four faces as adapta- 
tions of the well-known type of the images of Brahma, by the §aivas. The four faces oE Brahma, nf course, symliolizo 
the four Vedas. Or the four faces around the linga may represent the four lokapdlas guarding the sacred emblem. 

- Thei-e still exists a well-known locality, called Dharmaran (or in Sanskrit, Dharmdrcmifa)^ a little over one 
mile to the east of B5dh Gaya. It is visited by most of the pilgrims from Gaya, the so-callcd **pi'nda-vdldH’ wlio come 
to B5dh Gaya for the sake of offering ricc-balls {piridGii) to their ancestois, and it contains, moreover, the tomb of a 
Muhammadan Saint, called Sultan Pir. However, I do not think that the expression, DharwwMdyatane refers 
speciallj’' to this locality. 1 take the void DharwrnHu as synonymous with Buddha, and ‘‘ the ])]ensant abode of the 
Lord of Dharma (z.e. Buddha)*" tlius can only refer to Bddh Gaya, which we find mentioned again in 1. 3 under the 
name of 3£ahdhddhi (written JMahdvddhi.) 

^ The word Mahabddhi here clearly refers to Bodli Gaya. In a later inscription, written in Nagarl on one of 
the railing pillais, now standiiig south of the Temple at Bddh Gaya, the same word is ai)])licd to tlie Bodhi Tree. 
See Cunningham, op,, cit, xj. 82, where the woid Bhanddralca (1. 5 ) should be coirected to bhattdraka. 

* 11. 0-6. iritayena sahasrena drammdndm khdnitd saiam. With this exx>ression compare similar ones, like 
the German gute Grosch^n, etc. In Muhammadan documents in India, one freouently meets with tlie similar exjires- 
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The 26th regnal year of Dharmapala probably fell somewhere between A.D. 
850 and 960 ; but although the day (5th day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
1. 8.) is coupled with the name of the presiding deity (Saturday, SUnbr=^ 
BhdsJcaQ'asya, 1. 8., i.e. SanaUohara, Saturn), it would, I am afraid, be a mere waste 
of time to calculate all the possible European equivalents of the date during this 
period, all the more so, as the date falls in the dark fortnight of the month, when the 
number of possible chances naturally increases considerably, as the date may have 
been recorded either according to the purnimdnta or the amdnta scheme of lunar 
fortnights. However, the approximate European value, given above, probably cannot 
be very far from the truth, and we thus know, for certain, that a congregation of 
Saiva ascetics {sndtakas) had established themselves at Bodh Gaya towards the close 
of the 9th, or the beginning of the 10th century A.D., that is, at a time when 
Buddhism still is known to have flourished in Bodh Gaya as well as all over Magadha 
or Bihar. 

I am unfortunately not in a position to point to any inscription or other histori- 
cal record, which might help us to settle the date of the “ Vaishnava invasion of 
Bodh Gaya,” if I may use this expression. So far as I am aware, the earliest 
reference in literature to the ninth or Buddha Avatara, of Vishnu, is found in 
Kshemendra’s Basdvatdra-c'harita, a work of the 12th century A.B. Among the 
many rilievos representing the ten incarnations of Vishnu, I have met with only one 
or two in Bihar on which the Buddha Avatara appeared to be left out, while it can 
not surprise us to And this ninth Avatara omitted also in a few sculptural representa- 
tions of the same subject, dating, perhaps, from the 7th or 8tli centuries il.D., which 
I have seen in the Central Provinces. We are, however, to a certain degree 
compensated for this loss of a clear chronological evidence by the fact that we can still 
trace the way in which the story of the Buddha Avatara of Vishnu originated. It 
was at Bodh Gaya itself, where Vishnu became re-born as Lord Buddha, if I may say 
so, and the Vaisnavas at first did not identify Buddha himself with Vishnu, but the 
sacred Bodhi Tree, which to the pious Buddhists still forms the centre of 
the Universe, as the cross of Christ on Mount Golgotha to millions of Chris- 
tians. 

Of this interesting fact, the JPraydgas, or books on ritual, prescribed for 
Vaishnava pilgrims at Gaya and the sacred tlrthas in its ncigh1)ourhood, slill afford 
us very clear evidence. Thus, in Maniraina’s Oayaydtrdpraydga} we read tlit‘ 


sion : sikla (or rilpaijjd) i.e. coins (or rupees j oB Bull weight/* Silver coins from the pre-Mii g-h al mints 

in Bengal genonilly hear a number of punches, put on them hy the hankers through whoso liands t]u‘ coin'^ liad 
passed, just as people in India, hankers as well as xnivate individuals, are still in the hahit of signing their names on 
modern eurrency notes, Ixdore they pass them on. It is, of course, impossihle to estiniaLO the modern equivalent of ;^,000 
drammas of tlie time of Dharmapala. The drauima of those dayt» must have hoon a gold, or silver coin, very mucli 
alloyed with co])per or bronze. I may mention, in passing, that the word dramma goes hack to the Greek 
through the intermediate Persian form drahma. We still use this old coin mime very frequently in India, altlioii<»di 
we now generally employ it in the sense of ‘-price/* market value.** For the modern Indian word dam goes back to the 
Greek word in Akbar*s time the was a copper coin, weighing some ^oO or 300 grains, of which 

not less than forty went into the Rupee! There is no cleaver evidence than this, to show the depreciation of tho market 
value of the llupoe in modern India. 

^ Quoted from the ^Iaiiu8cript in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Sanskrit MS. III., D 27 
fol, 17-A. 
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following in reference to the fourth day on which the pilgrim, has to visit Bodh 
Gaya and the tlrthas close to that place : — 

Tato Dharmam D'harme^'oaram Mahahodhi-drumam cha yathdkramarh namet. 
Tatra m ant rah : — 

Namas=te=Svattha-rdJdya Tralima-VisluniSio-dtmane I 
JBbdhidrwmdya kartrlndm pitr'Didm tdrandya cha H 
Ye=8mat-kule ondtrivamSe hdndhavd durgatim gatdh I 
tvad-dariandt=spariandcli=cha svargatim ydntu t&=ks1iaydm ll 
JRijjta-traya'm mayd dattam Gaydm^^dgatya ’orikshardf I 
Tvat-prasaddd-aham miicliye samsdrdrna'Ga-sdgardt || 

“ Thereafter he should how down before Bharma, Dharmesvara,^ and theMaha- 
bodhi tree, in due order. On this occasion, the following verses [should be recited] : — 
“Adoration to thee, noble aSnattha, the Bodhi Tree, whose soul is Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, [a means] of saving [our] dead ancestors and makers. The 
relations in my own and in my mother’s family, who have gone to hell, may they all 
come to heaven for ever through seeing and touching thee. Oh ! noble tree ! I have 
paid off a threefold® debt by coming to Gaya ; may I be saved from the ocean of 
re-births through thy favour.” 

These verses, like some other similar ones, which I have read in an older com- 
pilation, Narayapabhatta’s Gaydnushthdna-paddhati? still reflect to us some idea 
of the great importance which the Bodhi Tree, from the beginning, must have had 
in connection with the ancestor w'orshii) at Gaya and Bodh Gaya. It is true that 
in the verses from Manirama’s Gaydydtrd-praydga this tree is identified not only 
with Vishnu, but also with Brahma and Siva. However, I do not think that we 
should in any way be justified in giving too much weight to this fact. Manirama’s 
book is a late compilation, and I have quoted him here merely in order to show 
that it is the Bodhi Tree itself, and not Buddha, to whom the Brahmanical pilgrims 
address their prayers at Bodh Gaya. After the tree had once been identified with 
Vishnu, it was only natural that Brahma and Siva likewise came to l)e identified 
with it. The Brahmanical pilgrims at Gaya worship, l)esides, several other sacred 
trees in the course of their pindaddna or “ rice-ball offering,” the best knoAvn among 
which is, perhaps, “ the eternal banyan tree,” {akshayavata), near the Prapitamalie- 
ivara, an enormous linga with one human head. The tree itself, as we knoAV from 
the praydgas and an inscription of the early j)arfc of the 13th century A.I)., is idenf i- 
fied with Brahma {prapitdmaha'), and we thus have here a clear analogy to wliat 1 
have just said in reference to the Brahmanical worship at Bodh Gaya. Moreover, 
at Bodli Gaya itself, tliere still stands to the north of the temple a second pJpal tree* 
larger and finer than the Bodhi Tree. An illustration of this second free to 

the north of the temple is published on Plate L. It is evident that this second 
tree was planted by the Brahmanical worshippers at Bodh Gaya for their own sacred 
rites; for the tree stands to the north of the Temple, and a Hindu, offering rice-l)al]s 
TO his dead ancestors, has to turn his face to the north, the point of the horizon 


^ Oomparo above, p. 150 a. 2. 

® i,e, for myself, for my ancestois, and for my children. 
® As. Soc. of Bengal, Sanskrit MS. D. 26. 
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belonging to tbe pitaras, or Manes.^ After the Bodhi Tree had once been identi- 
fied with Vishnu, it is only natural to find the Yaishnaras proceeding further and 
making Buddlia himseK an incarnation of Vishnu. Por to the ordinary Buddliist 
the sacred Bodhi Tree certainly always has been and still is a symbol of the deified 
teacher of his creed, of Buddha himself, and it thus came to pass, that Vishnu had to 
appear on this earth first in the shape of a plpal tree, before he could be re-born as 
the Xiord Buddha, the saviour of mankind. 

IV. Selected Inscriptions from Bodh Qaya. 

It is not my intention to publish here in estenso all the inscriptions which still 
exist at Bodh Gaya, or which are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Some of 
them are written in languages unknown to me, like Chinese and Burmese, and a 
number of them have aheady been published on previous occasions. As this article 
is mainly concerned with the history of Bodh Gaya and its ancient remains, I have 
restricted myself to the publication of only a few selected epigraphs, which are of 
some interest to us from a historical point of view, and which either have not yet 
been published, or require to be published again. A few inscriptions have already 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters of this article. 

I begin with the interesting inscription ■written on the coping stone of the 
ancient railing at Bodh Gaya.® It is fragmentary only, and the beginning and end 
of each of the two lines are missing. However, enough remains to afiord us some 
interesting information with regard to the history of the sacred buildings at Bddh 
Gaya. There is no mention of any date, neither is there any reference to any king 
or other known person. However, the style of writing employed in the inscription, 
allows us to put down the date at about the 6th or 7th century A.B. 

Transcript. 

(1. 1.) Jedrito yatra Vajrdsana-vrihad-gandlialmtl. 

Trdsddam—arJ dha-trikair^ddlndQ'a-satai8-=sudlid-lepya‘punar-nnavlkaranena sams- 
Jearitam. Atr=aiva cha pratyaliam-=d-cliandr-drh'k~dddral€am JBhayavate Btiddhdyct 
gd-sata-ddnena ghfita-pradlpaJi dJedritah. Vrdisddc clia k1ianda-spliat%ta-pra~ 
tisamdrddliane ® tat-pratimdydm cha pratyaham gJirita-pradlpo gd-saten=dparena 
kdritah. Vihdre-=pl JBhagavato raltya-Biiddha-pratimd\_ydm gb‘iateiv=dparena 
ghrita-pi'adlpah . . . . ] 

(1. 2.) \^ghrita^-pradlp)d'ksliayanlvi-ni\ha'\ nl^dha^i 

mhd,r-bpayb\jgdyai\ Jcdritas=Tatrd=pi hhiJcsJiu-samghasya 

^ 1 have been told by several Buddhibts, whom 1 met at Bodh Gaya, that they would be very content, if the 
Brahmins would stick to their old tieo to the north of the temple, and allow the Buddhists the exclusive use of the temple 
itself, as well as of the sacied B5dhi Tree, to the west of the temple. I have always thought that this arrangement 
would be the only fair and just settlement of this long and wearisome quarrel. However, I am afiaid the Law-courts of 
British India do not agiee with mo in this matter. 

2 A facsimile of this inscription will be found in Cunningham’s Mahahodhi Plate XXYII, No. 1 ; however, this 
facsimile has been letouchcd and is, occoidingly, of little value. Likewise, the transcript and translation of a few 
selected bits fi’om this inscription, which Cunningham published on imgo 58, may he referred to here merely for the 
sake of completeness. That part of the mutilated inscription, shown in Cunningham's facsimile, is now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Another fragment of the remainder is still at Bodh Gaya, on the coping of the railing, south of 
the temple ; however, the stone has been used for sharpening knives and most of the letters aie gone. 

^ The letter rcL has been added below the line. 
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{dTyd\sya [ulpayogaya mahdntam=ddhdram khdnitami tad-anupurvam oli'=<% 
prahafaka~lcshetram-utpdditam. Tad=etat=^sarvvam yan^mayd puniy-bpachita- 
■samhlmram tafv^mdtdpitrbh^ p\uroamgamavhj kritvid • . . J 

I have given the text of the inscription as it stands, without correcting a few mis- 
takes, like : Khanda-sphaUta-pratisamdradhane (1. 1 ; read ° pratisamdrd’^dhandya) ; 
mahdntam=ddhdQ'am hlidnitani (1. 2 ; read ma1iad=ddhdfam)i etc. The Sanskrit is 
more or less incorrect, as in the majority of later Buddhist inscriptions in India, 
liikewise the construction of the last sentence ; Tad=etat=sarvvam yan^mayd puny- 
bpacMta-snm'bTidram, etc., appears to have been faulty. However, the meaning of 
the inscription, as we still have it, remains beyond dispute. 

Translation. 

(1. 1.) has been made, where the great Gandhakuti of 

Vajrasana {sc. Buddha) is. The temple has been adorned with a new coating of 
plaster and paint, at the cost of 250 dlndras. And in the temple a lamp of ghee has 
been provided for the Lord Buddha by the gift of a hundred cows, for as long as 
moon, sun, and stars shall endure. Also, by another hundred cows, in addition to 
the cost of small, perpetually recurring repairs to the temple, provision has been 
made for [another] lamp of ghee, to be burnt daily before the image inside the temple. 
[By another hundred cows provision has been made for having a lamp of ghee burnt 
before] the brass image of the Lord Buddha in the Monastery {vihdra) 

(1. 2.) a perpetual endowment of a lamp 

[of ghee'] has been made for the benefit of the Monastery. There also 

a large water reservoir has been dug out for the use of the noble congregation of 
monks, and to the east of it, a now field has been laid out. Whatever merit may 
have been acquired by me by all this, may this be for the benefit of my parents 
[at first ]. 

Tlie word vajrasana (1. 1.) is occasionally met with as a name of Buddha, the 
meaning which it clearly has in this inscri23tion. 

The word gandhakuti means ‘ a chamber, where Buddha used to I'eside,’ hence 
^ a shrine, containing an image of Buddha.’ It would be useless to try and find out 
which of the many small shrines, the foundations of which cover the ground all 
around the temple at Bodh Gaya, has been referred to in this inscrij)tion. Possi])ly 
the “ large temple on the west side of the Bodhi Tree,” mentioned ]:>y Hiuen Tsiang 
may be meant. 

By 250 dlndras, probably the well-known gold coins of Gupta mintage ai*c' meant. 
In modern Indian currency, the value of this sum would come to almut 2,500 or 
3,000 rupees which appears quite a big item for renewing the plaster and painL of 
the temple at Bodh Gaya. However, we may include a good deal of stucco-work 
{sudhd) and besides, the rates for skilled painters {lepya) and modellers very likely 
may have been higher than for ordinary workmen. Thus the cost of the repairs 
probably was not altogether too high, considering that they included a large amount 
of “ special work,” for wliich, of course, “ special rates ” had to be charged in tlie Gth 
and 7th centuries as well as in the 19th and 20th centuries A.D. 


^ Thp letter id has hem adfle^I ■•lio lino. 
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Viliare—pi Shagavaio raitya~jBuddha-j)ralimd\^am\. (1. 1.) This brass image 
of the X/ord Buddha in the Monastery ” may be the famous image of Buddha made, 
according to tradition, by Maitreya, the so-called “ life-jjortrait,” which appears to 
have been kept inside the M ahd,hbdhi-v>ihdra. Hiuen Tsiang^ describes it as an image 
“ made of gold and silver, and ornamented by pi’ecious stones of various colours.” 
In reality, however, it may have been of brass, but gilded and covered with silver. 
I find, besides, “a bronze standing image of the Buddha adorned with precious 

stones ” mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.^ However, this image stood in “ a large temple 
on the west side of the Bodhi Tree,” and if it is referred to at all in the above in- 
scription, I would suggest that the beginning of the first line, Vajo'dsana-gcmdhalcuti, 
might possibly apply to this particular image. It is interesting to find special 
mention made in the inscription of the fact that the image of Buddha was of 
brass {raitya). In the inscription on the base of another image of the Bodhisattva 
from Bodh Gaya, which is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and of which 
Cunningham® has published an illustration, it is expressly mentioned that the 
image "vvas made of stone (.^ailikdm jBddhisatva-pratimam, 1. 2.). In those early 
days, images of the Buddha, or the Bodhisattva, were still of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and it cannot, accordingly, surprise us to find special mention made 
of the material of 'which these two images 'were constructed, vie.y brass {raitya) and 
stone {sailika). 

In other respects, this interesting inscription does not seem to call for any 
further comment. The temple {prdsdda) naturally must have been the same edifice 
which we still have at the j)Tesent day, although it certainly has undergone a 
number of alterations, since its stucco and painting ■were renc'W''cd in the Ctli or 
7tli century A.H. The Monastery {mhdra) w'as, of course, the great Sanghdrdma, 

“ outside of the north gate of the Bodhi Tree built by a former king of Ceylon. 

Its buildings formed six comfs, with terraces and halls of three storeys.”^ The 
remains of this stately building, perhaps one of the largest San gh dramas that ever 
existed in India, still lie buried beneath the high plateau, stretching to a consider- 
able extent to the north and west of the Temple and the sacred area of the Bodhi 
Tree. The excavation of this very promising and important site is one of the most 
urgent claims which the higher interests of Indian and Buddhist history, mytho- 
logy, and art have during the near future, and I trust that we shall not have to 
w ait for many years, before the Archoeological Department in India is able to begin 
work at the MaJidhodliz- Sanghdrdma. 

I add merely a few short epigraphical records of some pilgrims from distant 
countries, who had come to Bodh Gaya during its x)almy days, between GOO and 
1200 A.D., and even earlier. 


^ Watteis. loc, cit, j). 136. 

2 Watters, loc. cit p. 121, 

® MaJiabodhi, Plate XXV I may mention in tliat tlie lobe, worn by the Bodhisattv^a in this 

image, still has letained its oiiginal coating of a daik, leddish blown kaslidya jaint The face and bieast show 
the naiuial grey colour of the sandstone, from which the image is made. They, piobably, too oiigiiuJl^ had a 
coating of light, rosy paint, which, howe\ei, did not last, as the ay a painting oi. ^aiiyhdtiy oi of 

Buddha, 

4 Watteis, 7. c. p. 136, 
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V. Pilgrims from Ceylon. 

In addition to the well-known inscriptions of Mahanaman from Bodh Gaya, 
I am able to publish three further epigraphs of Ceylonese visitors to Bodh Gaya, 
dat in g from about B.O. 150 to A.D. 850. 

The first is written on one of the bars of the ancient stone railing around the 
temple. Its characters agree in every detail with the inscriptions of Kurarfagi, 
Indragnimitra, and Brahmamitra on the same railing referred to above (pp. 147 
fi), and it is evident that it belongs to the same period (2nd century B.O.). 
A facsimile of this short inscription has been published by Cunningham (Plate X, 
Xo. 3), from which I read as follows : — JBodliiraTcMtasa Ta\^ni^hapa\7ii\naTeasa} 
danam^ i.e., “the gift of Bodhirakshita from Ceylon (Tamraparni).” 

Xext in time follows an inscription in two lines, written on a broken frag- 
ment of the coping stone of the ancient railing which is at present lying on the 
ground on the southern side of the Temple at Bodh Gaya. Its characters agree 
in every respect with the writing of the inscription from the same railing published 
above, p. 153. The inscription tells us that a monk {Sramana) belonging to the royal 
family of Ceylon, whose personal proper name appears to have been JPraJchydta- 
hlrtU (v. 1.), made a lidra? at the place sacred to the “ three jewels ” {ratnatraye ® 
V. 2) “for the peace of mankind, wishing to attain to the state of a Buddha” (v. 2.). 
The mutilated 3rd verse contains the usual precatory formula, expressive of a 
wish that whatever merit may be acquired by this pious act should be for the 
benefit of the teacher and parents of the donor, as well as for the well-being of 
humanity in general. 

The following is a transcript of this inscription^ : — 

(1. 1.) Jjanhd-dvlpa-narendrdnmrb 8ramana1} hula-jd=l)liavat [I*"] 

JPrahJiydtalelrttlr—ddharmmdtmd sva-Jeul-dnibara-cliandrarndh [! 1 (1) * ] 
BliaMyd, tu hliikshimoj^nena jBudd1mtvcmv=^cibMkdmJesliatd 
kdo'd ratna-traye samyak^^hdritd Sdntaye nrindm [11(2)*] 

Tato mayd yat—kmalam liy—updryjitam 
tad=asty-upddh\ yd,'\ya w — v-/ — w — 

— V./ v-/ V_/ W 

(1. 2.) iuhhena ten=aiva [phd]lena yujyatdm [11(3)*] 

Translation.^ 

“ There was a pious monk, Prakhyatakirtti [by name], born from the house 
of the rulers of the Isle of Lanka (Ceylon) and a moon in the sky of his race. 
Out of devotion that Friar, longing to attain Buddha-hood, caused a kdrd to bo duly 

^ Two small blank spots above the letters ta and pa look almost like signs o£ the AnnsvBra 

® I do not know, in what sense this word has been employed here. I can hardly imagine it to moan “ a 
prison ” as it generally does. For, although a prison certainly is a very powerful and effective means of seciu-ing peace 
to mankind (see end of v 2), 1 doubt, if a monk in building a prison could have thought of “ attaining to the state 
of a Buddha ” as Prakhyatalartti did, when he built his Xrara (see v. 2.) 

® This expression, again, is not clear tome. I suppose, however, that it may refer to some sacred spot within 
the Bodhi area at Bodh Gaya, where, perhaps, a symbol of the “ three jewels ” sc. and -S&nyAa 

may have stood, having the shape of three wheels, placed upon a pillar, like similar symbols known to us fi-om other 
ancient Buddhist localities in India. 

* Metre of verses 1 and 2 : Anushtuhh f^^loka ) ; of verse 3 VamSast&a. 

® Translation by the editor. 
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made at tlie Triratna for the j)eace of men. Whatsoever merits therefore, I have 
acquired thence, it Trill he [for the benefit of] the teaclier . . . . 

May he be provided Trith that very fruit of bliss.” 

The third inscription is an Anushtubh verse (Jldka) Trritten in tTvo lines in 
characters of about the 9th or 10th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
Buddhist statue, norr kept inside the sculpture shed to the north of the Temple at 
Bodh Gaya. This pedestal, besides, contains small rilievo figures, representing from 
right to left the folloTving : (a) tTvo small kneeling devotees, mother and son ; 

(6) a horse; (o) a Trheel ; (cZ) a STVordsman; (e) a conch-shell (sanklia); (f) a 
diademed male figure seated ; {g) perhaps a wheel ; {1i) a seated female figure ; 
{i) a lotus flower with some indistinct object over it ; {k) an elephant; {1) a kneeling 
male figure holding a garland. 

I take the figure of a male (Z) as a portrait of the donor of the statue, Udayasri 
from Ceylon, and the female with boy (a) as a portrait of his wife and son. The 
intermediate symbols (6 to k) evidently represent the nine jewels {nava-o'atndni) ^ so 
often referred to in Buddhist scriptures. The word bhagatsdn in the inscription ap- 
parently refers to the statue itself, to which this pedestal belonged.^ 


Transcript. 

(1. 1.) Kdritb JBhagavdn^esha Saimlialen=Oclayah'ii/d I 
clahkli-amhlidnidlii-nirmagna-jagad-uddhara- 
(1. 2.) n-echckhayd. 


Translation? 

“ This [image of the] Lord was caused to be made by the Singalese Udaya^rr 
wishing to escape from the world which is submerged in an ocean of woo.” 

IV. A Pilgrim from Lower Bengal. 

This inscription is written in characters of about the 10th century A.D. on the 
base of a life-size image of Buddha, standing, attended by Avalokite^vara and Mai- 
treya. This statue is now in the staircase, leading up to the platform of the temple, on 
the northern side. There are, besides, several other inscriptions on this imago, genc- 
3*ally repetitions of the usual formula : ye dharmd hetu-prahhaedi etc., and near the 
right shoulder of Buddha is Tvritten the following sloka : 


Transcript. 

(1. 1). Om [II*] Anena hobha-mdrggena pravislito Lbka-ndyakah [l*] 
(1. 2). ataS^clia hbd}il-mdrggb=ya'm 
(1. 3). mbksha-mdrgga-prakdsakali.W 


^ In modern India, hhagavdn is a general expression, applied to any symbol of the divine being, even to a heap of 
-earth, a stone, or a piece of tvood. 

^Translation by the editor. 
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Translation. 

“ Since the Lord of the world {so. Buddlia) has entered this noble path, the ys ay 
to spiritual enlightenment shows [us] the way to salvation.’* 

The inscription on the base runs as follows : — 

Transcript. 

(1 1). Srl-Sdmatafikal)?- pravara-Ma^ 

(1. 2). hdydydna-ydyinah 4r~imat-Sdmapura-mahd- 
(1. 3.) mhdrlya‘'Dmaya-vit-sthavira‘V'lryendrasya\\^'\ 

(1. 4.) Yad=attra piAnyan=tad=b7iavatv=dc1ido'y-dpd- 
(1. 5). '\_dhydya~\-mdtdpitri-purrvangamam Kfitvd sahala- 
( 1 , 6 ). \8attva-7‘'dse\9^anuttara~j'fmndvdptaya iti. 


Translation.^ 

“ [Gift] of the senior monk Viryendra, a knowcr of the Vinaya and an inmate of 
the great monastery of Somapura, an inhabitant of the Samatata country and a fol- 
lower of the excellent llahayana systein. Whatsoever merit there is in this [gift], 
let it be for the attainment of supreme Avisdoin in the first place by [his] teachers, 
preceptors and parents, and of the whole multitude of sentient beings.” 

I have thought it unnecessary to correct the wrong spellings in line 5. This part 
of the well-known formula is misspelt in almost every inscription on modimval Bud- 
dhist images which I have seen in Bihar and Bengal. 

I am unable to identify Somapura, a village or town in Lower Bengal {Sama- 
tata), where the " great monastery ” {mahd-vihdra) was situated, to which the slJuioira 
Yiryendra belonged, who, as wo learn from the inscription, was a follower of the 
“ excellent ^ahayana doctrine ” (11. 1 and 2), and who “ knew the Vinaya ” [oina- 
yavit ; 1. 3). The latter expression, probably, like similar ones known to us from 
other Buddhist inscriptions, meant that Viryendra had learnt the Yinayapitaka, 
or rather the corresponding texts in the canon of Mahayana scriptures, by heart, and 
was able to recite them for the benefit of others, or as we would say now-a-day's, “to 
lecture on the rules of good conduct in accordance with the Mahayana doctrine of 
Buddhism.” 

T. Bloch. 


^ THb should of course be either Samatatihasya or Sdmatatiha!' 
2 Tiaiislation by the editor. 
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M ATHUEjA, that important centre of both art and cult, has already yielded a 
tangible proof of the existence of Naga worship in the form of a ston slab 
(height, 3'2"), now in the Lucknow Museum, which bears an inscription in Brahmi 
of the Kushana period. It was read by Buhler ^ : 


Text. 

Si\ddham Sam 26 va 3 di 5] etasya pu\rvdyam~\ 3hagavat\jo\ Nla^gle^ndrasya 
Dadliikarmiasya st[^ne Sildpattd pratishtdpito Mdthurdnam iailalakdnam Chdnda- 
k\d-'\bhrdtH1c{a'\ iti vishtUyamdndnam tesham putreM N andibala-pramuhhehi 
ddrahehi mdtd-pitrinam agrapmtyaSatdye hhavatu sarvvasatbodnam SJiitd^sukha 
\_rthaim^ bhavatu. 


Translation. 

“ Success ! [In the year 26, in the 3rd month of the rainy season, on the 5th 
day.] On this date a stone slab was set up in the place sacred to the divine lord of 
snakes, Dadhikarna, by the boys, chief among whom was N'andibala, the sons of the 
actors of Mathura who are being praised as the Ohandaka brothers. May [the merit 
of this gift] be by preference for their parents ; may it be for the welfare and happi- 
ness of all beings ! ” 

Professor Biihler was informed by Dr. Puhrer that the latter had found the 
slab in the course of his excavations at the Kankali Tila, namely, on the pavement of 
the court near the brick stupa adjoining the two Jaina temples. Noth withstanding 
this apparently accurate notation of the find-place of this inscription, I must point out 
that the information supplied by Dr. Puhror was evidently wrong ; for the same 
inscription had already been noted by Mr. Growse, who published a hand-copy of it 
in the second edition of his Mathura which ap]?eared in 1880, mz.^ eight years before 
Dr. Puhrer began his exploration of the Kankali Tila. Mr. Growse states definitely 
that the slab came from the Jamalpur mound. 

® Ep, Ind. Vol. I, pp. 380 f. and 390, no, xviw. Cf. Growse, Mathura (2nd ed. 1880) p, 108 with plate 
3Iy loading of tlie date h based on Growso's facsimile. 
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This statement is of great interest. VTeknow that the Jamalpiir site, situated 
If miles south of the city of Mathura and no'w occupied by the Collector’s court-house 
represents the site of a Buddhist V^^ldra founded by king Huvishka in the year 4.7 of 
Xanishka’s era. We may assume that this particular spot uas selected for the 
Xing’s sanctuary, because it was of old “the place sacred to the divine lord of Nagas 
Badhikarna ” Unfortunately the first line oi the inscription containing the date is 
badly damaged. The hand-copy published by Mr. Growse shows two figures indicat- 
ing the year which are no longer extant on the stone. They appear to represent the 
numerals 20 and 6. The stone retains traces of the 6, and between this figure and 
the preceding sa there is sufficient space for another figure. If 26 is the true date 
of the inscription, it would prove that the spot was associated with the worship oi 
the Naga Dadhikarna previous to the foundation of Huvishka’s ViJidra. 

This is confirmed by another epigraph found on a pillar -base which must have 
belonged to this very Vihdra. It records that the object on which it is incised was 
the gift of Bevila, “ a servant of the shrine of Badhikarna ” It is not a little curious 
to find a Naga priest taking part in the building of a Buddhist sanctuary. Xrom 
this inscription it is also clear that the Naga possessed his own shrine {devaJmla) not 
far from Huvishka’s Vihdra. 

Professor Luders ^ to whom we owe the interpretation of the pillar-base inscrij)- 
tion, notes that the name of Badhikarna is found in a list of Nagas quoted by Homa- 
chandra in his own commentary on the Ahhidhdna-chintdmani As stated by Buhlor, 
his name occurs alsQ in the JSarivamia whore ho is invoked in the “ Snako-spon ” 
(Skr. dhnika-mantra), the daily prayer v hich is said to have boon recited originally 
by Baladeva and after him by Xrishna. 

In April 1908 Pandit Badha Xrishna acquired for the Mathura Museum a lile- 
size Naga statue of unusual interest. (No.O 13, height 7' 8", including snake-hood 
Plate Bill). He discovered it at the village of Ohhargaon, 5 miles almost duo soutli of 
Mathura. The Haga is shown standing with his right arm raised over his head as 
if ready to strike. The left hand is broken, but probably hold a cup in trout of the 
shoulder. The figure wears a dhdtl and an upper garment, which is tied round the 
waist in a mode peculiar to sculptures of the Xushana period. A necklace can bc‘ 
traced on the chest. The spirited attitude of the image deserves special notice. The 
head is surmounted by a seven-headed snake-hood showing that the figure roinosonts 
a Naga. 

This is, moreover, definitely stated in a well-preserved inscription (Plate LYI) 
of six lines carved on the back of the sculpture. I read it : — 

Text 

1 Maharajasya rajdttirdjasya HumsTcasya samtsara chat\_u'\ri<a 40 

2. hematta-mase 2 divase 23 etta purvdyyd 

3. Senahasti [cha^^ JPindapayya-putrd Bhdnuhe cha 

4. Viravriddhi-putro etti vayyasyd ubhayye 

5. Ndga[m] prattistdp[e']tti pushkaramyy\a] 

6. ^vakayyd Triyyati Bhagavd Ndgo. 

’ Ind A-pt Yol. XXXI3T, pp l02f No 13 
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Translation. 

“ In tlie fortieth, year, 40, of the hing, the king of kings, Huviska, in the second 
month of winter, the 23rd day. On this date Senahastin, the son of Pindapayya, and 
Bhonuka, the son of Yiravriddhi — these two comrades — erect [ed] both [thisj Naga at 
their own tank. May the Lord Naga be pleased! ^ ” 

Since the discovery of the Ohhargaon Naga, it has become apparent that this 
interesting image represents a fixed type, of which several specimens have now come 
to light. Pirst of all, I must mention a sculpture in the Mathura Museum (No. 015, 
height 3' 1") which Mr. Growse^ obtained from Kukargam in the Sa’dabad tahsil 
(Plate LIY6). The lower portion of this figure beneath the knees is missiijg, but for 
the rest it is better preserved than the Ohhargaon Naga. Here the cup in the left 
hand is distinct. Prom the shoulder a wreath or festoon hangs down and must have 
reached beneath the knees. This long garland is a well-known feature of mediaeval 
Brahmanical sculptures. The Naga is characterised by a canopy of seven snake- 
heads, each provided with a forked tongue. 

A third Naga image, much defaced but similar in attitude to those just describ- 
ed, came from the village of Khamni, 6 miles west of Mathura on the road to Gobar- 
dhan. It is also placed in the local Museum (No. 014, height 5' 7"). Not far from 
the village of Itauli, 8 miles east of the same city, I saw the upper portion of a 
Naga figure, about 4' high, which is locally known by the name of IBdi and is placed 
at a tank called Bai-ka Pokhar. It is considerably worn, but may be safely ascribed 
to the Kushana period. 

The village of Baldev, 8 miles south-east of Mathura, derives its name from an 
image which is supposed to represent Baladeva or Balarama, the elder brother of 
Krishna, but which, to judge from the description, appears to be nothing but an 
ancient Naga figure. 

Likewise Pandit Badha Krishna succeeded in purchasing a Naga statuette (No. 
C 21, height ) which was being worshipped in a shrine of Mathura city as 
Dauji, i.e.^ Baladeva (Plate LTV<t). This sculpture is of particular interest as it bears- 
an inscription in Brahml of the Kushana period which I road : — Sa 52 va 3 di 25 
Bhagava[ta\ “in the year 52, the 3rd month of the rainy season, the 26th day, 
(of) the Lord.” This statuette is therefore only twelve years later in date than 
the Naga of Chhargaon, though it is very inferior in style. Hero the right 
hand is not raised over the head, but held against the shoulder with the palm to 
front. The left hand holds a small vessel. Thus the figure could lie easily taken 
for a Maitrcya, were it not that the seven-headed serpent-hood clearly indicates a 
Naga. 

It is not a little curious that such ancient IS aga images found in the Mathura 
district arc now-a-days regularly worshipped as Dauji or Baldev. Modern images of 
this deity, which are manufactured in such large numbers at Mathura and Brindaban, 
are nothing but imitations of the ancient Naga figures. This wiU be evident at 
once from the ■w’’hitc marble statuette purchased at Brindaban for the Mathura 

1 A similar loriimk occuim mutatis mutandis at the and of other Alathma inscriptions of the Kushana poiiod^ 
Cf. .Ep. Ind., Vok. I, p- 386, no viii and IX, p. 240 
* Mathura (3rd ed.) p. 169. and J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV (1875), Part X, p. 815, plate XIV. 
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Museum (No. D 36, lieigM 1' 6^") and licre reproduced (Plato LV, 5). It is an un- 
mistakable, tb-ough degenerate, descendant of the Cliliargaon Naga. The snake-hood 
is said to indicate that Baladeva was an incarnation of the Naga ^esha^ and the cup 
in his left hand is explained as referring to his drinking propensities. But we may 
assume that these are explanations invented to make the ancient Naga image suit its 
novel r6le of Baladeva. In the present instance the imago was not fashioned after 
the legend, but the legend had to be shaped after the imago. 

Or may we go so far as to assert that the mythical personage of Baladeva was 
developed from a Naga lord; in other words, can wo trace the worship of a Naga 
Baladeva or Balarama which became absorbed into Krishnaism when this cult ros(‘ 
into prominence? And are we thus to interpret tlie tradition preserved in the 
Harivarh^a which ascribes the origin of the snako-s])oll to Baladeva ? It deserves 
notice that in a place in the Baladeva is reckoned among the Nagas; 

and the Vyuipatti makes mention of aNagaraja of iliesame name. The complexion 
of Krishna is blue, but that of Baladeva is white, whilsi his garment has tlie colour 
of the clouds. It is certainly a curious feature of ihe Krishna legend ihai Krishna 
should be called the younger brother of Baladeva, though undoul)iedly h(‘ is at j)resent 
the more important of the two. Baladeva, “ the xilough -bearer,” is (‘ssenlially an agri- 
cultural deity. So were the ancient Nagas who are very closely connected nith naler 
— that element all-important for agriculture. In a modc'rn Nag tenix)le at llu‘ village 
of Tur near Basu in Ghamba State I liave seen miniatiue Avooden yok(‘s nhif'b \\(‘re 
given as offerings, whenever a young bull was yoked to the ])lough for tlu' first tinas 

It seems indeed very natural that the Bhagavatas, lilv(‘ the Buddhists Ix'lore 
them, sought to adapt the popular worshix) of the Nagas to their new rcdigion. flu* 
Buddhists converted the Nagas into devotees ot the Lord Buddha. Hh' \\oislii])]<<Ts 
of Krishna followed a different course. They declared the Naga imag<' to re])r(‘s(‘nt 
the elder brother of their divine hero. In both cases coiuersion to tin' n(‘w 
faith was thus made easy, and the rural poj)ulation could persist in \v()rshi])])ing the 
familiar snake-hooded idols under a different name. 

The Naga images which have been noticed apjAcar all to btdong to th<‘ Ivushana 
period, when evidently the cult of the Nagas flourished in tlu' Mathura district side 
by side with Buddhism and Jainism. A relic of Naga worshi]) oi a somewhat later 
date is a fragment in the Mathura Museum (No. 0 16, Indglit 1' 5") which consists of 
the hind portion of aooiled-up snake carved in the round. The missing ii])])!*!* portion 
may have been a human bust provided with a snake-hood. The fj-ont lacc^ of the 
roughly dressed base contains a Sanskrit inscription in two lines which I risid ; — 
Sr\}]Asvadevasya JBhuvana-TripmvaraJca-putirasya. 

“ [[The gift] of Sri Aivadeva, the son of Bhuvana the Trix)ravaraka.” 

The character of this inscription shows a transition between Ivushana Bralimi and 
Gtupta, so that the sculpture may be ascribed to the 3rd ccntuiy of our era. Pandit 
Badha Krishna obtained it from a place on the circumambulation road betw ceii the 
villages of Maholi and XJsphahar, 3 and 5 miles respectively south-west of the city. 
The owner had made a mud figure on the top of the sculpture which he explained 
to the pilgrims a n effigy of Krishna subduing the Kaliya Nag. 

> Cf. Ssshasyanigmcha NSgasga Baladevo mahahalah. MaMhlu 1, 2786 (quoted B. R ) 
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rinally I must notice an inscribed Naga statue in the Lucknow Museum (No. B 
934, height 4' T') which must belong to the Gupta period (Plate LV a and LYI 5). 
The two arms are broken, but their position may have been similar to that of the 
inscribed statuette of the year 52 in the Mathura Museum. The figm’e has the usual 
seven-headed hood, and long locks falling down on the shoulders, and wears a necklace 
and armlets, a dhoti and a shawl thrown over the left arm. On his right side stands 
a Nagi, about half his size, distinguished by a hood apparently of three snake-heads. 
She seems to hold some flowers in her left hand, the right arm being stretched down 
along the body. On the other side of the main figure we notice two kneeling 
figmdnes, male and female, with hands joined in adoration. These perhaps represent 
the donors of the sculpture. 

On the base is an inscription (Plate LiVI6) in Gupta character which I read : — 
0 th VishnusyaJ}, Gomindra-puttrasyah Mastadatta-pauttrasyah, Httrah?- The 
glorious gift of Vishnu, the son of Gomindra, the grandson of Hastadatta.’* 

Unfortunately the provenance of this image is unknown. It is placed among the 
Buddhist sculptures of the Lucknow Museum which nearly all originate from Mathu- 
ra, so that there is some reason to suppose that it also came from that place. Most of 
these sculptures were found in the excavation of the Jamalpur mound. May we 
assume that this image is a later efl&gy of that same Naga Lord, Ladhikar]^, who 
was once worshipped on that spot ? 


J. Ph. Vogel. 


^ In till's iii'sciiptioii the vtsaygu is used to sepsriate tlie wold's. 
The last woid kzttrah piobably stands foi hirttt. 


The sacied syllable 5jfi is e-'cpressed by a symbo'. 

Y 2 
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I T lias been shown, in the lirst of this article that the Saluva usurpation, 

which put an end to the Saiiigaina line (or, the J^irst dynasty of the Vijnya- 
nagara kings), took plaee ])rol)al)ly about Saka I'lOS (= A.D. 1480-87), 
and that INara^ihga, the usiir))eT, whih^ yet serving* as a viceroy under the last 
sovereigns Mallikarjuna, Virfipaksha and Praudhadevavaya (Padea Pao) ol* that 
line, was gradually extending his sway over the empire which he eventually 
usurped.^ Evidently, Narasihga Avas a j)OAverful chiel' who must have bafBod all 
attempts of the Giicniies oC Vijayanagara — ])articulavly those of the Bahmani kings — 
to crush its extensive domain. His name was a))i)arently hotter known to the 
enemy than those oP the weak sovereigns whom he nominally served. It was 
perhaps in consequence ol‘ this that the Karnata kingdom came to be known 
in his time and also suhsoqiuintly, to I'oreiign travellers as the kingdom of 
” ISTarsymga.” 

Of Narasinga’s reign Nuniz docs not siiy much except that he ruled for 44 years 
and “ left all the kingdom in peace.” E]ii graphical records discovered, so far, and 
• dated prior to his usurpation do not disclose any of the ]K)litical events which must 
necessarily have contributed to his ris(‘ in powca*, hut only make mention of the 
usual gifts or charitable institutions hestmved by him on the temples at Tirumala^ 
and other places, and of the imiirovemcnts made to the temple ol‘ Tiruvidaikalinatha 
(«.e. the modern Trivikrama-Pcriimal) at Tirukoilur'* in the South Ai*cot district. 
The Oddiyahaldfa, or the invasion l)y the Oddiya {i.e. tin; Gajapati king), how(5V(M-, 
which is referred to in two records from Jamhai and Tirukoilur'^ as having hajqxMU'd 
during the reign of Mallikarjuna, shows that the Sajuva general Narasihga who was 

* A. S. R., L907-8, p. 253 f. 

® Nos. 260 and 263 of tlie Madras EpigrapHcal collection for 1904. 

* No. 1 of the same collection for 1906. The work ■was actually can icd out by Annamaraso who figures also 
-as tho signatory in a Kanareso record, dated in §aka 1392, at Mel-SevUr (No. 220 o£ 1904). 

No. 93 of the collection for 1906 and No 1 of 1906 
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powerful at the time, must have taken a prominent part already, in the defeat Malli- 
karjnna is stated to have inflicted on the allied armies of the Gajapati king and the 
-Sul^n of the South.’^ What substantial aid Narasinga received from his feuda- 
tories in this conquest of the Oddiya cannot be gathered from inscriptions. In 
a record at Tirukkachchur, dated in ^aka 1406, mention is, however, made of 
a certain Nagama-Nayaka who is called ‘the foremost of the servants of Narasihga- 
raya.’^ It is not unlikely that this Nagama-Nayaka is the father of ViSvanatha 
who founded the Nayaka family of Madura and was perhaps one of the powerful 
feudatories of Narasinga. Ohitti-Granganna, the great grandfather’s brother of 
Nadindla Appa — a contemporary of Krishnaraya — is stated in the Telugu poem 
JSMjaiehharaGhm'itramu of MMayyagari Mallanna, to have been a general of Saluva 
Narasirhha {i.e. the usurper Narasinga).® Araviti Bukka of the Karnata family, 
■of whom it is stated that he “ firmly established even the kingdom of Saluva- 
Nrisimha”^ may have also been a military officer of Narasinga. Inscriptions sub- 
sequent to the date of the usurpation {i.e. ^aka 1408), which can be assigned to the 
reign of Narasinga are very few. Telugu literature, how'ever, supplies some interest- 
ing facts about Narasinga’s reign. The Jaimini-JBhcratamu of PiLlalamarri® Pina- 
Viranna and the Wardhapurdnamu of the joint authors Nandi-Mallayya and Ghanta- 
Sihgayya are respectively dedicated to the Saluva usurper Narasinga and to his Tuluva 
general Narasana-Nayaka, father of Krishnaraya. The latter of the two poems speci- 
fically states that Narasinga had in his service, one after the other, the two Tuluva 
generals I^vara and his son Narasimha (Narasana-Nayaka). The conquests of 
Narasinga and his generals which are narrated in these poems have been 
critically examined by Mr. J. Pamayya Pantulu in his article on the Devulapalli 
plates of Immadi-Nrisimha.® They confirm the statements of Nuniz and the 
Muhammadan historians, that Narasinga was constantly at war with the Mussalmans 
and saved the Vijayanagara kingdom from becoming an easy prey to them at a 
time when the weakness of its last emperors Mallikarjuna, Yiriipaksha and his 
successors, afforded a favourable opportunity for the enemies to crush its power and 
annex it to their dominions. 

Neither the Telugu poems nor epigraphical records tell us w'ho the Saluvas 
wore from u hom Narasinga and his ancestors traced their descent, what relation, if 
any, existed betwecii them and the kings of the Pirst dynasty of Samgama, and what 
again the connection was between the usurper Narasinga and his generals Tsvara 
and Narasimha (Narasana-Nayaka), who, though calling themselves members of a 
l)ranch of Iho YMava dynasty which ruled over the Tuluva country {Tujuvench'a^ , 


‘ A. S. R., 1907-8, p. 252. 

^ No. 318 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1909. It perhaps this same Nagama-Nayaha that is 
mentioned as the donor in one of the Virinchipuram inscriptions (No. 119 on p. 132 of South- Indian Inscriptions, 
VoL I). 

^ Rao Bahadur Viresalihgam Pantulu’s Lives of Telugu Poets f p. 210. 

^ See below, p. 197. 

^ Telugu scholars maybe interested to learn that Pillalamari also occurs as the family name of a certain Raxnara'Ja 
whose son Gahgayya wrote ( i.e. composed] the record of Jupalli-Singamanayudu, a feudatory chief of Krishnaraya, 
in §aba 1446 (No. 326 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for l90o). 

6 Ep. Ind., Vul. VII., p. 74f. 
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often identified themselves with the Saluvas by adopting the very same family 
titles.^ It is perhaps this similarity in epithets combined, as it is, with the 
similarity in names that has given rise to much confusion among previous 
writers on the subject, (1) as regards the distinction between the Saluva usurper 
Narasinga and his son Immadi-Nrisimha^and (2) as between these and their Tuluva 
general Narasimha (Narasana-Nayaka) and,^his son Vira-Narasimha. Chronology, 
however, helps us to distinguish them as four distinct sovereigns who ruled 
over the Vijayanagara kingdom between the Saka years 1408 and 1431. 

The earliest reference to Saluva® in epigraphical records so far known, is in 
Saluva Tikkamadeva who is mentioned as a general of the Senna king itamachandra 
(A. D. 1271 to 1310).^ The descent of this chief which is described in a Harihar 
record ® omits to give the origin of the word Saluva but uses once the variant, 
Saleya and by so doing raises a doubt if Tikkama’s family name was correctly Sulu- 
va or Saleya.® In any case, it is not sure if the epithet Saluva as applied to Tikka- 
madeva has anything to do with the Saluvas of whom we are now speaking. The 
next sure name we know of, is that of Saluva-Mangu, who was a general of the Vi- 
jayanagara prince Elampana II, in the ^akayear 1285 (= A. D. 1363)®, and an ances- 
tor of the usurper Karasihga, as will be seen from the genealogical table given 
below, on p. 168. The Telugu work Jaimini-JBhdo'atavmt already referred to, says of 
this Saluva Mahgu, (1) that he subdued the Sultan of the south and made him feuda- 
tory to Samparaya ; (2) that in consequence of this he earned for himself the hh'uda 
* establisher of Samparaya (3) that he set up the god of ^riranga and jorosented for 


^ The titles Medinimtsara^ Grondahatta/H and SdluoaSdluva occur frequently as the hirudas of the rulers 
of the Second Yijayanagara dynasty from the time of Narasana*Nayaba. It is consequently sometimes supposed 
that Timma of the Tuluva line is identical with Timma, the elder brother of the Saluva usurper Narasingai But 
there is no evidence to show that the latter was adopted by a chief of the Tujuva line. 

- Mr, Sewell does not recognise Immadi-Nrisimha as a separate ruler. Dr. Caldwell speaks of Krishynaraya 
as having succeeded immediately after the period of usurpation by Narasifiga. The same is done by Mr. Eice in his 
treatment of the Vijayanagara dynasty, in his Mysore Gazetteer, 

® The word Saluva is not found in Sanskrit lexicons. It is perhaps of purely Dra vidian origin as the lingual I 
in the second syllable naturally indicates ; and means accoiding to the Telugu and Kannada dictionaries * a hawk used 
in hunting’. The Devulapalli plates justify the application of the epithet Saluva to Narasiiiga by saying that he 
acquired the hirvda ‘ by smiting the crowd of (his) enemies as a (hawk), {a Jiigltt of) birds.’ To this Mr, Kamayya 
Pantnlu adds the footnote that by tradition JSTarasinga^s ancestors were known to have served as fozclers to the kings 
of Karnata Ind. Vol. YII,, p. 84, footnote 3). One of the 56 Puranic tribes was called Salva. The term 

is also referred to in Paniniand is supposed to denote a nation of the South. The Salvas (in Tamil .Saluvas) 
were the enemies of Vishnu and were ^ regarded in Southern India as intruders' (Winslow) ; but, strangely enough, tlie 
early Saluva kings appear to have been Vaishnavas and are known to have richly endowed temples of Vishnu. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol- I., Part IT., p, 519 and p. 530. 

° Bjg. Carn,^ Vol, XI„ Dg. 59. 

® balaveya occurs in a fragmentary Kanai*ese record now preserved in the National Museum at Copenhagen 
{Annual Be^ort on Epigraphy for 1907-8, p. 92) as, probably, another name of Saluva-Tikkaraa. 

7 Mr. Bice in his introduction to Vol, YIII. of the E^pigrajpUa Oarnatica,^. 13f,, refers to a dynasty of 
Saluvas who were ruling at Sangitapnra in the Tnlu country. Some of them were contemporaiies of the Saluva 
king Narasmga, but were Jainas by faith and belonged to the Kasyapa-gdtra, while Narasinga and his ancestors 
were of the Atreya-gdtra and were disciples of the Vaishnava teacher Tatacharya {Ep. Ind, Vol. IX., p 330, footmjto 
8). At Mndabidure is an inscription of Salva-Malla and his nephew Salva-Deva who might have ])een earlier 
members of the same family ruling at Nagiri^ with their dominion extending over Haiva and Kofi kann, Chenna- 
devl of Bhatkal, who was a feudatory of Sadasiva, was perhaps a later memeer. 

No, 52 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1905. 

® A certain Mallinadan Samhnvarayar is mentioned in a record of Kampana II from Kaverippakkam in the North 
Arcot District (No. 390 of 1906). Perhaps the Samparaya whom Kampana’s general Saluva-Mangu established, was 
this same Sumbuvarayar or a member of that family. 
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the upkeep of that temple 60,000 mddas^ and (4) that he killed the Sultan of Maclhura 
giving wide renown to the pa7'a-pakshi-sdluva, i.e. ‘b, hawk (sdluva) to the birds — 
the hostile kings.’ Of these titles of Saluva-Mahgu, some at least were apjDropriated 
in later times by other members of the Saluva family whose rule in different parts of 
the Vijayanagara empire — sometimes as feudatories and sometimes as semi-inde- 
pendent chiefs, is evidenced by the existence of stray epigraphical records. In the 
first part of this article, Saluva Tipparaja-Odeya, the brother-in-law of king Devaraya 
II and his son Gopparaja were mentioned to have served as Vijayanagara vice- 
roys. They were ruling the country about Tekal in the Mysore State and the North 
Arcot district, shortly after the period to which Saluva-Mangu belonged. Tipparaja 
in the Tekal records receives the titles * the setter up of Sambaraya etc., 
which Saluva-Mafigu obtains in the <TaimimShdratcmiti. Another Saluva 
chief that claimed similar titles was Saluva Samgamadeva- Maharaja, who was 
ruling somewhere in the south probably as a contemporary of Narasinga and a 
subordinate of Praudhadeva-Maharaya (Padea itao). This Sarhgamadeva (§aka 
1403) is stated in two records from Anbil (Trichinopoly district) to have 
been ‘the establisher of Samburaya (Samparaya)’, ‘a hawk to birds, ©ir. (enemy) 
kings, ’ ‘ the conqueror of the Sultan of the South, ’ etc. Other Saluva chiefs whose 
names arc found in inscriptions, but whose relation to the main branch to which 
Narasinga belonged has not yet been made out clearly, are : (1) Saluva Parvatarija 
son of Saluvaraja who in Saka 13S7 (=A.D. 1465) built a maiidapa in the temple on 
the liill at Tirupati (2) Saluva ^inimaUaiyadeva-Maharaja, son of Malagahgaya- 
deva-Maharaja who in ^aka 1372 (=A.D. 1450) made a gift of 1,200 panam to the 
same temple (3) Saluva Erra-Kampayadeva-Maharaja who in Saka 1368 (=A.D. 

1440) made a similar gift ;® (4) Saluva Gopa-Tiinmanripati or Saluva Tirumalaideva- 
Maharaja (^aka 1385)® and Saluva Gopa-Tij^pa alias Tripurantaka (^aka 1390) of 
whom the former is known to have made rich gifts of jewels and villages to the 
t(‘niples at SrTrahgam andJambuke4varam near Trichinopoly and the latter, to have 
set up a flag staff at 11 ame^varam gilt with gold, and (5) Timmaraja or Sim-Tiru- 
inalairaja, a son perhaps of the Saluva [Siru]mallaiyadeva, who made a grant to the 
l('mpl(' on Tirmnala, in ^aka 1403 (=A.I). 1481).® The epithets applied to Telungu- 
raya in a record from the Bapatla taluka, make it appear that he and his father Sain- 
buraya of Kaunada-de^a {i.e. the Karnata country) were also of Saluva descent.® A 
genealogical table of that branch of the Saluvas with which Narasiiiga Avas directly 
eonn<‘cled, as d(M-ived from the Devalapalli plates, the Telugu poems Jaimini- 


^ Ibis luav be n roroH‘iico to the iccuii'^ecratioii of KcUii»aiiatha *it Sihaiig*ani mentioned in a m*ovd of Gop^unaiya 
{Ep. Ind., Yob YI 5 ])\). 332 IT) who, hkc Sala\a-Mnn<‘u, w.is also a i»eneral of Kampana II* Perhans the credit v^f set- 
tin<^ u]> Kaiiuianuthji was sbaiod by both the generals equally, as also hv Kampana himself. 

2 Nos. 503 and 594 of the Madias Kpii»raphical collocHon for 1903. 

^ No. 251 ot the same coll(*ction foi 1904* 

4 No. 353 dittos 

-’No. 25t ditto. 

No. 59 or tlie collection for 1892 and No. 67 of 1905. 

' No. 89 of the collection for 1905 and No. 56 of 3 897. 

® No. 57 ol tJie collection for 1880 and No. 257 of 1904. 

Mr. ScwcH’s IJsla of Anliqui ties, Tol. I., p. 84. A Simhachalam record mentions this same Telungurava, sor oE 
Sarahuruya of the Kannada country (No. 293 of 1899) ; and the Telugu poet Siinatha apparently makes reference 
to him in the phrase '' Sdmpardi/mi^Teluriga” 
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JBharatamu and the Vardhapurdrtmriu and from inscriptions, is appended for re- 
ference : — 


Pedigree of the Sdluvas. 


Moon 

Budha 

Pururavas 


Vafikideva 

Gunda I- 
m. Kamaladevi. 


Gnnda (H*)” Madiraja Gauta I. Viralidbala Savitri-Mafigi Salnva-jllangi or 

Bomma. -Mahgu (§aka 1285 ; 

a probable contemporary 
of Samparaya, the father of 
Telunga ; and a gonei’al 
of the Vijayanagara 
prince Kampa II). 


Gauta II 
(one of six sons). 


Gunda III. Saluva Bop pa 

m. Mallambika. \ 


—I ' • 

Timma (Saka 1385) Nrismharaya (Narasinga) ; Parvataraja (Saka 
m* Srirahgamamba (Saka 1378). 

1378-1408). 


Tippa 

or Tipparaja, brother-in-law 
of the Vi]ayanagara king 
Devaraya II (Saka 
1352-1364). 


Goim or Ooppa (Saka 
1352). 


Not named (killed by a Imtnadi Nrlsimha , Dharmaraya , 

general called Tymarsaa as Tammayadeva or 'Pammadeva-Maha- 

stated by Nuniz). raya (Tamarao) (Saka 1414-1427^. 


Timma, Tippa (?) or Tiru- 
maLiideva Maharaja (Saka 
1375 and 1390). 


It has been stated by Nuniz that the usurper Narasinga died leaving tlio kingdom 
which he had ‘acquired at the X50int of his sword,’ in charge of his trusted general 
Narasimha (generally known as Narasana-Nayaka, Narasa-Nayaka or Narasa) to be 
made over to his infant sons after they came of age. According to the same clironkder 
the first of the two sons was murdered at the instance of a certain Tymarsaa' who in 
his turn was killed by Narasa-Nayaka. The second j)rinco Tamarao was raised to the 
throne by the faithful minister, but kex)t under strict control in the fortress at 
Penugonda on account of his tender age. About ^aka 1124 Tamarao appears to 
have been dex)rived of even this nominal x)owcr either by Narasa-Nayaka himself or 
by his son Vira-Is arasimha, who must have succeeded to the throne in that year.* 
The statement, however, of the Muhammadan historians and of Nuniz that Narasa 


Eor tne identification of this Tymarsaa witn a certamTiinmarasa, son oS THhhuvanahattmi Bommayadeva- 

Maliaraya; see Annual Bepcyi't on BpigrapEy for 1908-9, p, 117 , parao-r ipli 68 
s See below, p. 171. f ‘ e 
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killed both, tbe sons of Narasinga before be usurped tbe throne for himself, is 
rendered unlikely by tbe Derulapalli plates, wbicb are dated in ^aka 1427 and 
record a gift by Immadi-Nrisirhba probably subsequent to bis deposition. Tbe name 
Tamarao, is evidently a corruption of Tammayadeva-Mabaraya or Dbarmaraya wbicb 
occurs in inscriptions as a surname of Immadi-Nrisimbadeva-Mabaraya.^ In 
tbe records of Immadi-Nrisirhba tbe place of bonom is generally given te 
Narasana-Nayaka wbo is invariably referred to, either as a generabssimo in charge 
of tbe whole army of tbe Vijayanagara kingdom, or as an Agent managing tbe 
State affairs for Immadi-Nrisirnba from tbe capital Vijayanagara.^ Records of the 
latter are found distributed over the Cuddapab, Anantapm, South Canara, Tricbino- 
poly and Madura Districts of tbe Madras Presidency and tbe Mysore State. Under 
orders of * Lord ’ Narasana-Nayaka, tbe province of Barakur was at this time 
governed by Sadharanadg[va*]-Odeya.® Nagira-rajya wbicb inclnded within it 
Haiva and Kohkana w’-as in charge of tbe mdhdmandale^mra Saluva Devaraya- 
Vodeya, W'^bo in ^aka 1422 made a grant, for bis own merit, to the temple of 
Dbaresvara in the Kumpta taluka of tbe North Canara District,^ and in Saka 1424, 
made another gift to tbe same temple for tbe ‘ longevity, health, wealth, kingdom and 
victory ’ oi. MeclinimTisara Qandakattdri Narasana-Nayaka, son of 

Yisarappa-Nayaka {i.e. I^vara).® Mukti-nadu wbicb formed, perhaps, apart of the 
modern Cuddapab District, was conferred as a jdghlr on Bokkasam Timmanayinih- 
garu wbo, in bis turn, appears to have appointed bis brother-in-law Suhkayya for 
the collection of tolls in that District.® Bokkasam Timmanayiidu is not mentioned 
elsewhere in epigrapbical records. I would provisionally identify him with the 
general “ Timapanarque in whom, according to Nuniz, Narasana-Nayaka " much 
confided.”^ Again, Sarnappa-Nayini Devineni {Le. Devineni, son of Sarnappa- 
Nayudu) is mentioned in a record from Nandalur in tbe Cuddapab District, to have 
been governing from bis capital Gliandikota, the province of Pottapi-nandu, which 
included in it (?) tbe districts of Sirvel, Siddhavattam, etc., bis chief executive ofideer 

^ Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1909-10, p. 114. 

- SoG e.g, ISTo. 615 of the Madras E pi graphical colleetion for 1907. Two chiefs besides Naiasana-Nayaka, who' 
woi’e evidently also impoitant personages in this reign were, a ceifain Ayyan Somaya Viramarasar, ' Lord of the 
Soiithoiin Ocean’ (No. 664 of the Madras Epigrapbical collection for 1909) and a certain Tipparasar Ayyan^ for 
whose merit gifts weio made by the chief Eppuli-Nayaka, at Piianmalai in the Maduna District, in the Saka 
year 1422 (- A. D. 1500-1 ) (Nos. 139 and 151 of 1903). Prom a record at ]Magu,o in the Heggadadevankote taluka 
of the Mysore District (Ai^. Garn. Vol. TV. Hg. 74) we learn that in §aka 1419, a certain Tip^rarasa A\yaiiavani 
was holding the office of ‘ Chief Minister of the household {maneya-^raadJidna) under Saluva-Naiasihgaraya. There 
can he little doubt about the identity of the two individuals — Tipparasa— mentioned in the Pivanmalai and 
Magge records ; but it is not ceitain exactly what position Tipparasa held in the Government of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. The wording of the Jiilagge record suggests that he was the Goveinor of that part of the Mysore- 
counti*y which wa’^* then subject to Vijayanagara. Tippavasa-Udaiyar, perhaps identical with Tipparasar- Ayyan, 
is also mentioned in the Buddiredclipat^i inscription of Tammayadeva (Tamarao) (No. 155 of the Madras Epigra- 
ph: cal collection for 1905). One of the epigraphs in the Margasahayesvaia temple at Viiinchipuram mentions a 
cer*tain Periya-Timm arasa-Udaiyar who may have also been a chief subordinate of Immadi-Nrisiihharaya- 
Virupakshadeva-Annagalu, like Tipparasa Ayyanavaru, is stated in Ng. 59 o^f Eg), Vol. IV., to have been a 

WfObneya^pradhana of Saluva-Narasifigaraja (father of Immadi-Nrisimha), in Saka 1407. 

3 No. 166 of the Madras Epigrapbical collection for 1901. 

^ Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Appendix A, No. 31. 

® Ibid. No. 32. 

® No. 516 of the Madras Epigrapbical collection for 1906. It may incidentally be obseiwed that these tolls 
specified for the town of Muttukuru, included fees on marriages, carts, hoi ses, maid-seiwants and professions. 

3" Forgotten Empire,^, 310. 
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liciiig liis own soiij IPQjrTcita.-^JJa.y’udn.^ IXaclTirAi'iiiand&lciiii, tliG country fiionud 
lV<radnr n.j appeal’s also at this time, as a proTince of tlie Vijayaiiagara kingdom 
governed by a chief wlio was under the direct orders of Narasana-Nayaka.® Thus 
from the large area over w’hich tbe Salnva king Immadi-Nrisiihlia is represented to 
have ruled, cither actually or nominally under the direction of his able general 
and minister iS’ai-asa-Nayaka, the inference is clear that during the short interval of 
Salnva usurpation the Yijayanagara supremacy did not suffer in dominion, but 
extended over a very large j)ortion of Southern India, 

What has been recorded of Immadi-Nrisirhha in the foregoing paragraph 
applies equally to his general hfarasana-Nayaka, who actually conducted the affairs 
of State in the name of Immadi-Nrisimha, In the numerous copper-plates and 
lithic records of IN'arasa-Nayaka’s successors, who are distinguished in history as kings 
of the Second or Tuluva dynasty, a regular account is given of the mythical and 
historical ancestry of these kings ; and herein, some interesting details are registered of 
the general Xarasa. It is stated that the most famous of the chiefs of Tuluva, born 
of the race of Yadu, was Timma. TTis son was l4vara whose fame for liberality was 
known ‘ from Setu (Biame^varam) to the Himachala, from the eastern to the western 
ocean.’ Prom l^vara was born ISTarasa “who quickly bridged the Kaverl {though) it 
consisted of a rapid current of copious water, crossed over it, straightway captured 
alive in battle with the strength of his arm the enemy, brought Tanjore and 
{the city of) ^rirahgapattana under his power and set up a pillar of fame — his heroic 
deeds being praised in the three worlds appeared to he) the palace (o/ his 

glory ) It is also said of him that ho conquered the Ohera, ChOla, Mana- 
bhusha^ the lord of Madhura, the brave Turushka, the Gajapati and other kings. 

Narasa-Nayaka made gifts also ‘ at Rame^vara and every other shrine on earth 
which abounds in sacredness.’ ® Professor Hultzsch, from whose translation of the 
Hampe inscription I have extracted the above, is of o]3inion that the versos 
which record this boasted prowess of ISTarasa are only repetitions from an “ office 
copy.” ® Consequently it appears doubtful how far this eulogy of Narasa could l)e 
trusted for the purposes of history. But from what has been stated above it is 
clear that TMadurai-mandalam — the Pandya country propcr-was actually a Vijaya- 
nagara province at the time of which we are now speaking, and that Immadi- 
Nrisimha’s inscriptions in different districts of Southern India, clearly prove that 
he and his Tuluva regent Narasana held sway over almost the whole of the Ohola 
country. jN’or can the fight of Narasa with the Gajapati and the Turushka 


^ No. 615 o£ the Madras EpigrapTiioal collection for 1907 ; it may be noted tliat in this record the chieL' 
Devineni is called “the establisher of Tonda-mandala.” 

- Ifo. 39 of the collection for 1908. 

^ ^ol. I., p. 367, verse 10. Tamelui-rajya is interpreted as ‘ Tanjore kingdom;’ Hjp, Ind,^ Vol. III., 

p, 151 add. 


^ Manakavaoha was the surname of a Pandya king called Arikesari Parakrama- Pandya who rulol from A.D. 
1422 to 1464. It is consequently doubtful if Manabhusha of the Yijayaiiagai’a copper plates, is a reference to this 
ilanakavacha, as stated on p. 330 of Ind,^ Vol. IX, Probably be is identical with Manabbarana (Manabbusha) 
who was an earlier member of the family to which Maiiakavacha belonged. Manabbaiana occurs frequently also ms m 
name or surname of sDme Ceylon sovereigns. 

® Vol. I., p. 367, verse 12 . 

362. It is evident that in this description of Sangama, where the “ office copy” o£ the verses in 
question IS supposed to occur, the eulogy is misapplied 5 for, wc know that Saiiigama did not rule actually. 
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kings be disbelieTed, since the Salnra nsurj^er Xarasinga, of Tvbom Narasa Tras a 
general, must actually baye fougbt with tbo Oddiya and tlie llubammadan before 
establishing himself on the Vijayanagara throne. The Teliigu j)oem ^ctrijat- 
dpaharanamu^ speaks of him as having captured Tidyapura (perhaps IBijapur ?) from 
the king of the Kuntala country, deprived the Muhammadan lord of his great 
pride by taking from him the fortress of Manavadurga,® killed the Choi a, seized 
Madhurapura, fought a battle at Srirangapattana and established his fame by bestow- 
ing gifts at Eamasetu {i.e. Eamelvaram).’^ Besides, Narasa’s father, I^vara is 
described in the Vardhapurunamu'^ as having conquered the forts of Udayadri* 
Huttari, Gandikota, Penugonda, Begguluru, Kovelanelluru, Kimdani, Godngii- 
chinta, Baguru, Naragonda, Amuru and Srirangapattana, and to have ‘ destroyed the 
cavalry of the Yavanasof Bedandakota at Gandikota.’^ This description, which men- 
tions the names of places actually captured is, probably, not fanciful. And it is not 
unlikely that Narasa may have also taken part in these conquests by the side of his 
father l^vara and his master Saluva Jsarasinga. Consequently, it may safely be 
accepted, that ISTarasa-Nayaka, though he did not formally occupy the throne of 
Vijayanagara, was nevertheless the de facto ruler of ahnost the whole of Southern 
India. Nuniz also confirms the eulogy found in copper plates when he states that 
Narasa-Nayaka ‘‘ made war on several places, taking them and demolishing them 
liecause they had revolted.”^ 

Narasa, according to Nuniz, left five sons;® but inscriptions mention only four, 
viz. Vira-Narasiihlia, Krishnaraya, Bahga and Achyutaraya. ^ The eldest of these, 
Vira-Narasimha, who corresponds to ‘ Busbalrao’ of Nuniz ® ruled for 6 years and 
was succeeded by his half-brother Krishnaraya. As Krishnaraya’s accession to the 
throne will be shown in the sequel, to have happened about the end of Saka 1431^ 
Ills brother Vira-Narasimha, who ruled C vears before him, must have ascended the 
throne in or about Saka 1 424. In the cox)per plate grant from Bharelvara noted 
already, Saluva Narasana- {i.e. Narasa-)Nayaka, son of Yisarappa (I^vara), is 
referred to as still living in Saka 1424, Durmati, the month Bhadrapada, whereas 
in a record from Barakfiru,® dated in the same Saka year Durmati, tut in the month 
Magha, we are informed that Vira-Narasihgaraya was ruling from the throne 
of Vijayanagara. Consequently, we have j)erliaps to infer that Narasa died in the 
latter part of Saka 1424 and left his son Vlra-Narasirhha to succetid to the throne. 
Mr. Sewell records a foAv inscriptions of Vira-Narasimharaya from the Cuddapah 


^ Tiao Bahadur Yu’e-^alihgain Pautulu’s^' lAves of Telugii Poet^ ’* (Chintamaui Press Kditioii of 1899), p, 

- Tlio taking o£ Maiiaradiirga by Narasa is also mentioned in the poem Achtjictardyahhytjdadam (I. 29). 
Instead of tlio OhoU of the Pdri jdidpaharayiamih it mentions the Marava king and records also a new £ict, viz., be 
capture of a chief called Ivonetiiaja. 

® SrlrangMia^a, the father of Aliya-Riiniaiaja of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, is a^so stated to have helj ed 
Nrisiihharaja (Narasana- Nayak a) in Ids contests against the Muhammadans ; see below, p. 197. 

" VoK VII* p. 78. 

•'* Forgotten JSmpirCy p. 310. 

« Ibid, p. 814. 

7 Fjy, Ind., Vol. TV., p. 3. Table. 

® An inscription from Honakanahalli in the G until upet taliika, {Bp, Cam. Vol. IV., Gu. 67\ dated in §a1a 
3426, calls the king Bhujabala Pratapa-Narasiihharaya. This Bhujabala may in all pio’>ahilitv have been 

transliterated by the Portuguese chronicler as ‘ Busbal’ ; see also ibid. Vol. Ill , Ml. 95, dated in Saka 1428, 

^ No. 152 of the Madras Bpigraphical collection for 1901. 

z Z 
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ciiid. Kumool districts^ wliicli aro dated iDetweeii tlie years Saka 1424 and 1429.^ 
These do not speak of the regent Narasana-Nayaka and cannot, therefore, be mis- 
taken for those of the SaluTa king Immadi-Nrisimha, though in ^aka 1427 (the 
-date of the Derulapalli plates) we find Immadi-Nrisimha still living and making 
a grant of a village in the Penugonda-rajya. Purther epigraphical researches alone 
must show the exact political relationship that existed between the ruling king 
Vira-lS^arasimharaya of the Tuluva dynasty and the deposed Saluva jorinco 
Immadi-lVrisiniha. 

We have not on record many inscriptions of Vira-lSrarasirhharaya. Those 
mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet been critically examined. Three ro- 
nords from Barakdru (South Oanara),® Tadpatri (Anantapur)® and Jambai 
(South Arcot),^ mention a few of Vira-Narasimha’s subordinates. These were 
Basavarasa-Odeya ruling the Barakuru-rajya, the mahamandalHvara Bama 
yalola-Maharaja, one of the UfaiyCir Oholas of the Solar race and Saluva-Timmarasa, 
the mahdpradhdna of the king. At Bame^varam near Proddutur (Ouddapah) 
is a record dated in Saka 1430, Vibhava®, which does not refer to any ruling 
king, but mentions gifts made to the temiDle of Bamayadeva by Saluva Goi’-inda- 
raja,* son of Bachiraja of the Kauiidinya-^d^r^, Apastaraba- 5 w^^*<» and 
the Y 2 qx\s~SdMd, for the merit of Yira-Narasimharaya and Saluva-Timmaya.^ 
On Priday ^the 15th tithi of the bright half of Vai^akha in the ^aka 
year 1431, ^ukla, Vira-Narasimharaya was still ruling at Vijayauagara, Avhon 
his mahdpradhdna Salva-Timmayyahgaru made a grant of a villain in Giit- 
ti-rajya to the temjple o£ Bamesvara at Tadiparati.® This Salva-Timmayya, oL‘ 
whom more will be said in the sequel, is the famous minister that played so promi- 
nent a part in state politics during the reigns of Vira-Narasirhharaya and his 
•successor, the great Krishnaraya. Saluva-Timma’s parentage, as given in the Kon- 
davidu inscription.* shows that Saluva-Govindaraja of the Bame^varam and Mopur 
records must have been identical with the Guandaja or GaTidarafo mentioned by 
jS'uniz as a brother of Saluva-Timma and holding an important oxccutivo function 
in one of the j)rovinces of the Vijayanagara empire. 

Before going into the reign of Krishnaraya it may be useful to see what copper 
plates and Nuniz have to say about Vira-Narasimha. The former praise him as 
a virtuous king who made gifts at various sacred places such as Bamesvarara 
•.§rlrahgam, ^Kumbhakonam, Chidambaram, gona^aila (Tiruvannamalai), Kafichl’ 
Kalahasti, Srisaila, Ahobala, Mahanandi, ISrivritti, Har ihara and Gokarna.” But 

^ Sawell, Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II., p. 128. 

® No. 162 of the Madras Epi^’aphical collection for 1901. 

* No. 343 of the collection for 1892. 

* No. 94 of 1906. 

5 No. 889 of 1904. 


® No. 340 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892 atn tp« fi.nf on...... o-i /m. . , 

g»nt of . .fllog. i. CW«-«iy. i» iL 1435. „ 

7 A damaged epigraph from Mopnra in the Caddapah district (No lOl nf j 

® No. S4i2ofth.e Epigraphical colleetiou for 1892. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. VI„ p. 234, verse 11. 
io Forgoitea EmptVe, p. 359, and p. 36), note 1. 

JErp. Ind. Vol. I, p. 368, verses 16 and 17 
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jS^uniz says that during the 6 years of his rule Busbalrao was always at war ; for, as 
soon as his father was dead, the whole land revolted under its captains ; and that about 
the time of his death, in order to secure the throne for his own son, he issued the 
•'Cruel order that the eyes of his step-brother Erishnaraya should be put out/ 
Whatever the estimate of Nuniz may be of Tira-Narasimha’s character he 
seems to be certainly right when he says that the whole land revolted on 
Narasa-Nayaka’s death. In an inscription from the Kadur district (Wysore)®, 
we are told of an expedition carried into the Tulu-rajya by Bhujabala-IVIaha- 
'raya {i.e- Busbalrao) in order perhaps to quell the rebellious feudatories 
-of that province, one of whom, at least, the Kalasa-Karkala chief Yimmadi- 
Bhairarasa-Odeya is stated in the record to have been quite anxious about the 
continuance of his petty estate. The Mussalman G-overnor at Goa, according 
to the Italian traveller Varthema, was at war with USTarasirhha of Vijayanagara, 
about the year A. B. 1506.® The Ymmattur chiefs in the eastern part of the My- 
sore country must also have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, 
and must have held permanent i*ule {sfhhyi-rdjt/a) at Terkanambi (Gundlupet 
taluka) and the sm’rounding country/ Other j)^tty chieftains of Mysore also 
• cannot have kept the peace ;® else, as we shall see in the sequel there would 
have been no necessity for Krishnaraya to have gone on a victorious tom? im- 
mediately after his coronation to put down these petty rulers. Bor the same reason, 
too, wo may not be far wrong, if we infer that the Gajapati king had carried 
his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara kingdom and had held the 
fortresses of Kondavidu and Udayagiri which were situated in the Karnata 
country.® The Muhammadan kings of Bijapur also could not but have found 
the Tuluva usuiqiation by Narasana-Nayaka, or rather, by his son Vira-Karasim- 
haraya a favourable opjDortunity to pounce once again on their natural enemies, the 
Hindu kings of Vijayanagara. 

At this stage of history, desj)ite the intrigues and jealousies that placed 
obstacles in the way of his succeeding to the throne, Krishnaraya, the second son 
of Narasa-Nayaka and the last great Hindu sovereign of Southern India, prior to 

1 Forgotten SlJif* Tradition in the Telugu country attributes the jealousy and the consequent 

cruel order to Tippadevi, the mother of Vira-Narasimha ; for, it is believed that Kagaladevi her co-vi£e, was not 
torn of high caste, but, nevertheless, continued to be more in favour with king Narasa than herself. 

2 Cam,, Vol. VI., Mg. 41. I take this opportunity to thank Mr. Sewell for correcting my inteipretation 
{Fp. Ind,, Vol. IX., p. 174) of this important inscription. Certainly, the campaign ol: Bhujabalaraya against the 
Tula country was a past event at the time of the record and Yiminadi Bhairarasa-Odeya’a original prayer to 
the god at Kalasa must have be/n fulfilled at that time. It cannot be conceded, however, as Mr. Eice would take it, 
that the campaign by Bhujabala is a reference to Krishnaraya’ s conquest of the Tula country. 

^ Forgotten Fmpirc, p. 118, 

Annual Feport on Epigraphy for 1908-9, p. 117, and that for 1909-10, p. 114. Fongtide<ardjdlclcal 
ctppcars also to refer to the revolt of feudatory chiefs subsequent to the death of the Tuluva usurper Narasana-Nayaka 
and to the unsuccessful campaign of his son Vlra-Narasimha, against Ummattur. An inscription from 
Ihe Malavalli taluka of the Mysore district {F}:), Cam. Vol. HI, ill. 95) states that the Ummattur chief ifallaraja 
bore, in the time of [Vira]-Narasimha in Saka 1428, the ChikJcardi/apa ft a. This term pert aps iiiclicates that 
the weak king, recognising the power of the Ummattur chief, had almost raised him to the position of a 
crown-prince {yuvaraja or, in Kanarese, cliilihardya). 

^ In §aUa 1426 the mahdmandalHvara Govanna-Odeyaru, styled himself ^ the conqueror of the three 
kings,’ * the rescuer of Nllagiri/ and was holding Mudanakd^e {Fp. Carol,, Vol. HI, Nj. 47). 

* No. 269 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 3905 says that Udayagiri was in the centre of Far^ 
ndta-idpaha. 
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the occupation by the British, was crowned to rule the Vijayanagara empire, 
solely through the ' exertions of his able family minister Saluva-Timmarasa, on or 
about the 14th day of his bright fortnight of JVIagha in the cyclic year ^ukla which 
corresponded to gaka 1431 (=A.I). 1509-10).' According to Telugu tradition 

Krishnaraya is stated to have been born on Briday the 12th of the^dark fortnight of 
Pushya in the cyclic year Vikriti which corresponded to ^aka 1387.^ This 
would make him about 45 years old when he was crowned, which is very unlikely. 
According to more reliable accounts Krishnaraya was nearing that age when 
he died,^ There is still another tradition which says that he was born in §aka 1409 
(=iA.D. 1487).* This latter appears to be nearer the truth as it agrees with the 
statement of Nuniz that the king was over twenty years when he succeeded to the 
Vijayanagara throne. 

Epigraphical materials for re-constructing the history of Krishnaraya’s reign 
are abundant. Hundreds of copper-jilates and stone inscriptions of his time are found 
all over the Presidency. Mr. Sewell’s exhaustive account based on the chronicles 
of the Portuguese travellers, Pa^s and Kuniz, the Muhammadan historians and 
other European tourists and on the inscriptions examined by him in the course of 
his preparation of Vols. I and II of the Lists of Antiquarian Lemains in the 
Madras Presidency ^ is, of all treatises, by far the most valuable and interesting. It 
throws direct light upon the religious, social and political features of Krishnaraya’a 
rule which are of the highest value for a clear understanding of the times. In his 
“Lives of Telugu Poets” (written in Telugu) Kao Bahadur Yirelalingam Pantulu 
has dwelt at great length on the progress of Telugu literature under the patronage 
of that benign sovereign who was himself a poet and an author.® Besides these, we 
have the quasi-historical work of the Telugu poet Vehkatarya alias Kumara-Lhurjati, 
which is exclusively devoted to Krishnaraya’s victorious tours and is hence entitled 
Kfishnardjavijayamu. As the reign of Krishnaraya is an important epoch in 
South-Indian literature, arts and culture, in religion and philosophy and in social 
and economical progress, I plead no apology for putting together the information 
which I have been able to gather from available inscriptions of Krishiiaraya’s 
brilliant rule and conquests. 

As aheady stated, Kj-ishnaraya succeeded to the throne about the end of ^aka 
1431. This is recorded in an inscription from Hampe, which also supplies the in- 
formation that on the occasion of his coronation Krishnaraya “ built in front of 
the shrine (of VirCipaksha) a large assembly-hall {ranga-tnandapa) and a gopura 
before it, caused to be repaired the great gopura in front of that, and gave to the 
holy Virupakshadeva a golden lotus, set with the nine {hinds of) gems and a snake 

^ This is th(» diite of tlie ccronation (j)attahhisheha) as given in the Hamje in^^ciiption (J?/?. Ind.^ Vol. I. 
j). 370) ; it will be shown below that it actually hapj ened afew months earlier. 

Lives of Telugu JPoets, p, 170, According to the Indian Calendar this is wrong by &ix year’s. Vikriti would 
he §aka 1392, expired. 

® Forgotten Emjfire^ p. 15S, 

^ Liiaes of Telugu Foeis, p. 1G9. 

5 Pai-t IT of Gurojada Srlramamurti Pantnlu’s KaviumtamuUo (Madras Edition of S, S. ISIS) contains also an 
exhaustive Telugu account of Krishnaraya's rule based oa Telugu literatuie, the Tamil chi onicle KongudHaraidhkal 
^nd Mr. Sewell's of Antiquities. Mr. Chaukim Virabhadiarau has also issued fiom th(* M.mjuvani ^ress, 

Ellore (1903), a book entitled ErisJinadevetraya Chaiifram which, on the model of the Forgotten Empire, supplies 
infoimation collected from the recounts of foieign travelleis and Muhammadan historians. 
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ornament.”^ The eulogy of Krishnaraya -which is registered in this inscription 
shows that the record must haye been actually drawn up some years after the 
coronation, by which time, at least, as will be seen in the seq[uel, he had conquered 
the Gajapati king, had extended his charities to the temples of Tehkatadri 
(Timmala), Sonachala (Tiruvannamalai) , Kanakasabha (^Chidambaram) and others, 
^nd had earned the title, “ a second Bhoja”" eridently after having composed, 
perhaps, the Telugu poem Aniuktamdlyada. Professor Hultzsch, who has edited 
the inscription under reference, in the JBpigrapliia Inclica, is doubtful if the date 
given in the Kanarese portion of the record is the actual date of the coronation 
or only its anniversary. We have seen above that Krishnaraya’s brother Vira- 
Narasiuiha -was still ruling in the month Vaisakha of the Saka year 1131, Sukla. 
A record® from Pulivendla (Ouddapah), dated in §aka IdSl, Sukla, but in the month 
Karttika, states that Krishnaraya was ruling on the throne at Vijayanagara. Con- 
sequently the date of the Hampe epigraph, though it may not exactly be the date of 
the coronation as already suspected by Professor Hultzsch, could not, in any case, be the 
anniversary of Krishnaraya’s paUcihliisheha. In all likelihood the king’s coronation 
took place some time between the months of Vaisakha and Karttika in the cyclic 
year Sukla (corresponding to A.D. 1509-10), and the gifts made on that occasion 
were recorded on the Hampe stone after some interval.^ As soon as he was crowned 
king Krishnaraya is stated to have “ stayed in the City of Bisiiaga for a yeai* and 
a half -nithout going outside of it, learning the affairs of the kingdom and looking 
at the testaments of past kings.”® Prom these he came to understand that the three 
fortresses of IMedegulla (Miidkal), Bracboll (Raichur) and Odigair (Udaytigiri) had 
remained unconquered by the usurper Narasihga, who, as noted already, had, on the 
decline of the first dynasty, restored the Vijayanagara kingdom to its original extent 
and power. Krishnaraya was determined to acquire these unsubdued fortresses and 
made the necessary preparations. ]\l (‘an while, nearer home, there appear to have 
boon certain rebellious feudatories who bad to bo chastised first. These were tlie 
PTmmattur chiefs who had grown to be almost independent of Vijayanagara 
and wore, as heirs -presumptive to the ChikJiardyci'paffa, holding in their j)osses&ion a 
pretty large portion of the kingdom, under the title JPenugondachakresvcim.^ The 
Amaravati inscription of Krishnaraya is the only record Avhich refers to Krishna- 
raya’s conquest of ^ivanasamudra — a stronghold of the P^mmattnr chiefs — prior to 
his capture of Pdayagiri. Professor LdUlers, who has i^ublished this rec(jrd iu the 
Bpigrap)liici Indica (Vol. VII, pp. 17 to 22), quotes coiifirmatory evidence from the 
accounts of foreign travellers and Muhammadan historians to prove that tin' 
Pmmattur chiefs wore the first to be reduced by Kvislinaraya. The capture of the 

1 Ep. huh, Vol. I., 1). 370. 

- Mr. Viresalini>am Paiitulu «iay^ tliat Kribhihiiava oanied tlio name Aiidliia-Bliuja ina'siuufh lie patumised 
(Andlira) literatuio as Bhdja o£ old did Saiiskiit. It also stated that many l::?aiiskiit woiks composed 

hy the kin^ which are no longer e\tant {Lives of Telugu Poets^ p. I76t). 

No. 491 of the Madras Epii^raidiical collection i'or 1906. 

^ A similar instance is pro\ ided by a record found in the “ Underground temple at Vijayanagara, It le^isters 
in Saka 1435, gTants to the temple of Prasanna-Virupakshi which were actually made on the occasion of the kino’s 
coronation . 

^ Forgotten Fmjgire^ p. 316. 

® Above, p, 173, footnote 4 ; and Ep. Carn.^ Vol, IV* Ga. 67. 
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fortress of SiTamsamiidram (SiTanasamudra) is also mentioned in tlie Telugn poeim 
^arijdtd^aharanamu of Nandi-Timmanna.^ That Nuniz, who has so very carefully 
chronicled the historical events of Krishnaraya’s reign, omitted to mention this- 
early military exploit of the king, seems rather strange. It may possibly be that 
the event was not considered by him to be one of sufficient importance to deserve- 
being chronicled. 

Having put down the rebellious cliiefs nearer home, Krishnaraya is next 
stated to have set out on a victorious tour towards the east — the apparent causes 
being, as mentioned above, the testament of the Saluva usurper Narasingaraya and the- 
encroachment made on the Karnata dominion by the Gajapati and the Muham- 
madan kings. Hrishnaraya must have had in contemplation a complete conquest of 
the Gajaxiati — who, by the bye, appears to have been his inveterate foe. This is dir- 
ectly hinted in two records from Hagalapuram (Chingleput district) w'hich register 
a request preferred by a jirivate person to Krishnaraya, to endow a temple after his 
victorious return from the expedition against the Gajapati.^ According to Kuniz 
“the king (Krishnaraya) laid siege to it (TJdayagiri) for a year and a half” before 
taking it.® Two records at Krishnapuram (near Hampe)^ and three others at Tirumala,® 
refer to ^aka 1436, Bhava, as the date of his return from the conquest of ITdayagiri. 
Consequently, Krishnaraya must have spent at least the first two years of his reign 
in preparations and in settling internal affairs and in the third, i.e., ^aka 1434 or- 
thereabout,® started against the fortress of TJdayagiri, which was evidently then 
in the possession of the Gajapati. The tri-lingnial inscriptions from Tirumala vivid! 3 ^ 
describe how Krishnaraya “ started on a military expedition against Prataparudra 
Gajapati, crushed and pierced (i.^., drove) him as far as Kondavidu, took possession 
of the fortress of TJdayagiri, and on his way back to the capital of Vijayanagara went 
up to the top of the Tirumalai hiU, paid homage to the lord Venkatanatha, had him 
bathed in gold (JeanalcdbhisJieka') with 30,000 gold pieces (t?ar«7i<ms) and presented 
a triple-stringed necklace and a pair of gold-bangles of very high value set with 
pearls, diamonds, rubies and toioaz.” The two other records which are engraved on a 
deserted shrine in the Krishnasvamin temple at Krishnapuram refer to the same - 
subject, and speak of Krishnaraya, as having subdued TJdayadri (TJdayagiri) and 
having thence brought with great care the image of the god Balakrishna which he 
set up in a jewelled mandajpa (at Krishna pura) on Priday, the 3rd of the bright half 
of the month of Phalguna in the cyclic year Bhava, which corresponded to ^aka 
1436. On the occasion of this consecration the king is stated to have presented valu- 
able jewels set with the nine kinds of gems, together with gold and silver vessels, 

1 Lives of Telugu Foets, p. 172. 

" Nos. 628 and 628A of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1904. 

® Forgotten Empire, p. 316. 

•* Nos. 25 and 26 of the M adras Epigraphical collection for 1889. The temple of Kvishnasvami is stated to have 
been hnilt in this year {Forgotten Empire, p. 16 1). 

* Nos. 53 to 55 of the collection for 1889. 

® Inscriptions in the Hazara Ramaavami, the Vitthala and the Undergi-ound (Prasanna-Virupakaha) temples in 
Vijayanagara and in the Rota- Vinayaka temple at Saiikalapura which record gifts of ornaments and villages to these 
temples and to the additions made to them by the qneens of Ryishnaraya, in §aka 1435, Srimukha,, perhaps, indicate 
that the fortress of Udayagixi was still in seige or had just sur-rendered. In either case the gifts seem to have 
been apparently made with the object of propitiating the gods, though this may not have bee i specifically stated in 
these records. 
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and, in addition, to have bestowed nine villages free of all taxes, for oblations and 
ofPerings in the temple. Numerous otlier records wliicli relate to Krishnnrava’s 
conquests in general, begin also with his capture of Udayagiri and close the account 
with his setting up of a pillar of victory at Pottuniiru near Sirhhadri (Siriihaclialam 
in the izagapatam district). They mention in connection "with the conquest of 
Udayagiri the capture of a certain Tirumala-Rautaraya or Tirumalai-Itahuttaraya, 
who must have been one of the nobles of Prataparudra in charge of that fortress. 
Mr. "V ire^alingam Pantulu states that the chief who was in charge of Udayagiri was 
a certain Prahare^vara-Patra who was an uncle of the Gajai)ati prince Yirabhadra- 
Patra.^ Nuniz also speaks of the capture of an aunt (or an uncle) of Prataj)a- 
rudra at Udayagiri, whose name he does not give.’ Klanarese and Telugu records on 
the Udayagiri hill state that Krishnaraya captured at Udayagiri an uncle of Prata- 
parudra Gajapati named Tirumala-Raghavaraya® or Tirumala-Kantaraya,^ which 
are probably mistakes for Tirumalai-Pahuttaraya. On the occasion of his visit to 
Udayagiri, Krishnaraya with his usual liberality appears to have made many gifts to 
the temples on that hill. 

On a second expedition against the Gajapati, which was apparently under- 
taken not long after the first — perhaps, with the object of not allowing sufficient 
time to him for rallying his forces — a determined attack was made on Kondavidu 
where the Gajapati had apparently taken shelter. The fortress was captured by 
escalading its walls ; and inscriptions® say that before laying siege to Kondavidu, 
Krishnaraya took by a single assault the minor fortresses of Addaiiki, Vinukondu, 
Bellarhkonda, Nagarjiinikonda, Tanged?*, Kctavaram and other strongholds.® The 
'Parij dtd imliciranamu^ which also refers to the victorious campaigns of Krishnaraya 
in the east, mentions how the king attacked Udayagiri, easily ca];)tured Yinukonda, 
dispersed the forces that had collected at Kondavidu, surprised Bellamukonda, 
devastated Yelupukonda, razed Jallipalle to the ground, subdued Anantagiri, shook 
Kambammetlu by surprise and struck terror into the mind of the king of the 
Utkalas.® The same poem in another place® speaks of a certain Kasavapatra 
and prince Yirabhadra who were taken captives by Krishnaraya during his capture 
of Kondavidu. This last event according to the Kondavidu and the Mahgalagiri 
records^®, happened on the 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha in the Saka year 


^ Lives of Telugu Poets, j)* 172 ; it will be seen lower down tbat at Kondapalli Kri^linaraya cai»tiireil a ceitiun 
Prahai-ajii-Sirai3eliaiidra-]\rahai)atra, Perbaps Mr. Pantulii’s Praliaresvara is derived from the name of this ]ioi''^onag'G 
who, we know, was not a general at Udayagiri but at Kondaxialli. Mr. Ax)parao Pantuhi of Vizianagram points out 
that the verse of the AmuhtamdlyadH from which, evidently, this information was extracted, is clear in stating that 
Praharetovara was in charge of Kondapalli. 

^ Forgotten Fmpire, p). 317 and note 1. 

^ Nellope Inscriptions, U. 37. ^ Ihuh U. 38, 40 and 41- 

^F-g» No. 272 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1897. 

^ All these foitresses are in the modern districts of Nellore and Guntur. W hile some were in the possession of 
the Gajaxiati, others ax:)pear to have been included in the dominions of the Qntb Sbabis of Golconda (see Forgotten Em* 
pire^ x^P- 1^3 to 136). 

7 Lives of Telugu Poets, x>' 174. 

® Velupukonda, JalUpalli, Anantagiri and Kambammetlu mentioned here, were actually cax>tured by the king in his 
next campaign (see p. 147 below) 

® Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 175. 

Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI, p. 230fE and p. lOSff. 

a A 
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1437 (=23rd June A. D. 1515). From the Tiruvai^amalai/ Kajahasti® and the 
AmaravatP inscriptions it may have to be inferred that Krishnaraya on this occasion 
•captured alive Virabhadraraya or Virabhadrasena, the son of Prataparudra, Nara- 
haripatra the son of Kumara Hammira-Maliapatra (perhaps also a Gajapati prince), 
Mallukhan^ and Uddandakhan of Rachuru (Raichur), Rachiraju of Pusapadu® 
^rinatharaju and Lakshmipatiraju,® Kasavapatra of Janyala/Balachandra-Mahapatra 
of the west and other nobles and feudatory chiefs. Evidently these chiefs and nobles 
of Prataparudra had collected in the fortress of Kondavidu to defend it against the 
attack of Krishnaraya.*" The presence among them of the two Muhammadan chiefs 
Mallukhan and Uddandakhan of Rachuru is of special interest as it suggests the 
intimate terms on which the Gajapati and the Adil Shahi kings (to whom belonged 
Raichur^ must have then been in their common cause to oppose the victorious 
Krishnaraya. Prince Virabhadra who was taken captive on this occasion is stated by 
Nuniz,® to have been subsequently imprisoned in the city of Yijayanagara and insulted 
by the king, being asked to show his skill in sword-play with a person who was not 
•of the royal blood. It is even related that the prince after this incident committed 
suicide. This does not appear to have been the case ; for, a record from the 
Davangere taluka of the Ghitaldroog district {JEp. Carn. Vol. IX. Ug. 107) states 
that Virabhadra-Maharaya, son of the Gajapati king Pratajiarudra-Maharaya, was 
ruling under the orders of Krishnaraya the district of Malega-Bennur-sime and 
remitted, in that capacity, the tax on marriages in Saka 1438, Yuvan (=A. D. 1515- 
16), for the merit of his father Prataparudra and king Krishnaraya. This interest- 
ing record testifies to the high statesmanship of Krishnaraya who, far from 
ill-treating a captive prince, raised him to the dignity of a provincial chief which he 
originally was when he held Kondavidu. In the very same year in which Konda- 
vidu was taken, the king with his two wives Chinnadevi- Amina and Tirumaladevi- 
Amma, who , appear to have accompanied him in his military campaigns, visited 
the temple of Amaresvara near Dharanikota (the historic Uhafifiakada) and 
bestowed there, the munificent gifts known as fuldpurusha, ratnadheuu and sapta- 
mgara and presented some villages.® After settling the defence and government 
of Kondavidu, Krishnaraya returned to Yijayanagara and left it again on his third 
expedition -this time directing it against Kalihga. He camped at Bezvada and besieged 

^ No. 674 of tlie Madras EpigrapHcal collection for 1902. 

* No. 196 of tte collection for 1903, 

3 No. 272 of 1897. 

* Malluklian is very probably tbe Kutb-Malka mentioned in the Telugu poem KalSpurnodai/amu as having been 

defeated near Kondavidu by the Nandyala chief Nai-aparaja, who was one of the generals of Kri^bnaraya o/ 

Telugu Poets, p. 247). 

8 The Tiruvannamalai record spells this name as Pusalapadu. A village called PusapSdu, 17 miles west of 
Bapatla (.Guntur district), Ls mentioned by Mr. Sewell {Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I., p. 84). 

« These two chiefs ai-e veiy probably identical with §ri Nadha Raja Ramayya Samanta Singara-Mahapatra and his 
son Lakshmipatiraja mentioned in a record at Ketavaram, dated Saka 1474 ; isee Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. I., p. 65. 

7 The Mangalagiri i-ecord speaks of the « Swan-like kings ” who were stationed by the Gajapati at Kondavidu 
and 'Fere captured by Saluva-Timma. 

® Forgotten Empire, p. 31 9f. 

9 The Amai^vati record (No. 272 of the EpigrapHcal collection for 1897) which supplies the above information 
appeaa-s to be a Telugu version with slight additions and alterations of the Sanskrit inscidption from the same place 
published by Professor Lhders in the L^igra-pUa Indioa, Vol. VII, p. 17fE. That Krishnaraya made the rich 
.gift of tidSparusTia at AmarSsvara is also mentioned in the Tiruvannamalai record. 
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Kondapalle where according to Nuniz, were collected “ all the chiefs of the kingdom 
of Orya. Krishnaraya here, made captives of many people of high rank “ amongst 
whom was a wife of the king (of Orya) and one of his sons v'ho was a prince" and 
seven principal captains of the kingdom.” The Kalahasti record supplies the names 
of some of the chiefs who were captured alive at Kondapalle and pardoned. 
These were Praharaju-^ira^chandra-Mahapatra,® [Bo]dajanna-Mahapatra and Biji- 
likhan. The last mentioned chief, evidently a Muliammadan, was either in the 
service of the Gajapati king or was sent as an ally by the Qutb Shahi king 
of Golkonda to defend Kondapalle against an attack of Krishnaraya.* Prom 
Kondapalle Krishnaraya appears to have quickly followed the Gajapati into his 
own dominions, taking on the way by a single assault Anantagiri, Undrakonda, 
Urlagonda, Aruvapalli, Jallijjalli, Kandikonda, Kappaluvayi, l^alagonda, 
Kambhaihmettu, Kanakagiri, ^arhkaragiri and other fortresses and strongholds in 
the country of Teluhganya.® He marched to Simhadri-Pottunuru, set up a 
pillar of victory there, and made rich presents in company with his wives, 
to the temple on the top of the Simhachalam hill. There exist even to-day 
three records® in Telugu characters written on the basement of the entrance into 
the Asthana-m«w^ap<» and on a pillar of the verandah round the Bakshminara- 
simhasvamin temple at Simhachalam, which relate in unmistakable terms the 
victories of Krishnaraya, his stay at Simhadri and his gifts to the temple. 
Telugu literature also, is never tired of describing the prowess of the king and his 
setting up the pillar of victory in the very heart of the Kalihga country.^ Nuniz 
says that after this event Kiishnaraya returned to Vijayanagara, — the offer of the 
hand of the Gajapati’s daughter in marriage to Krishnaraya being a subsequent 
event. The interesting records of Tiruvannamalai and Kalahasti quoted above, also 
agree in stating that the king returned from Simhadri to Vijayanagara by way 
of Bajamahendri, whore, the two queens again distributed rich presents. Prom 
the JPdi'ijdtapaharanaQmt and other Telugu works,® however, we learn that Krishna- 
raya did not stop with the setting up of the pillar of victory at Pottunuru, but went 
further north, even, into the interior of the Gajapati’s dominions, devastated the 


^ Forgotten Fmpire, p. 318. 

2 Jbtd. j). 318£. Briggs “ Ferislitali ” sa.ys that this prince was Itamchuiider Dow ( Forgotten Empire, p. 133). 

^ Tamil records of Krishnaraya which relate to his victories in the east, sneak of a minister {pradhuna) of the 
Gajapati king called Bhupati Piitaladana Siruschandra (No. 511 of 1905), Bhupati Pradhanarajd Siraschandra (No. 74 
of 1903) or Bhupati Ahladiina §irashcliandi‘a (No. 125 of 1904), as one of Krishnaraya’s cax)tives in war. Ihey do 
not, however, state where, exactly, he was caiitured- Perhaps we have in these wrong* forms of the name a reference to 
the minister Praharaja Siraschandra JVLihapatra or Praharesvara of Kondapalle ; see above, p. 177, footnote 1. 

^ Onx). 131 of Mr. Sewell's Forgotten Empire, there is a reference to a treaty between the Qutb Shahi king and 
the king of Orissa, as i eluted in Briggs “ Ferishtah.’^ It looks as if Kondax)alle Wi'^ owned both by the Gajaxmti and 
the Muhammadan kings at the time of Krishnaraya’s conquest. 

® Most of these places are in the Raich 111 ’, Nalgonda and Warangal districts of the Nizam’s dominions. Mr. 
Viresalingam Vuntuloi {Lives of Telugu, Foets, 172), Kanakagiri to be identical with Kanigiri in the 

Nellore district. This is not very likely, as the -place is specifically mentioned among the foitresses of Telunganya and 
is still known to be a foitified town of some impoitance in the Raiebur district. 

® Nos. 243 to 245 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1899. 

7 See e,g. Fives of Telugu Poets, p* 175. The inscriptions at Simhachalam, significantly however, omit to 
mention Krishnaraya’s hiruda Gajapati-saijtafiga-harana which means ‘ the destroyer of the army of the Gajapati 
(king)’; nor do they refer to the pillar of victory set up at Pottunuru. 

^ Ihid. p. 178. 

2 A 2 
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country of Oddadi^ and burnt Ms cajutal town of Kataka (i.e. Cuttack), thus forcing 
the Gajapati to make peace by offering the hand of one of his daughters. IThether 
this exj)edition into Oddadi and the burning of Kataka hapj)ened in continuation of 
Krishnaraya’s setting up of the pillar of rictory at Pottunuru, or whether it was the 
object of a fresh camjiaign subsequent to the king’s return to the capital, as stated in 
inscriptions and by Kuniz, cannot be definitely stated at present for want of epi- 
graphical records to confirm the facts registered, so far, only in Telugu literature. 
If the stone inscriptions of Kalahasti, Chidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and other 
j^laces, which are dated about the end of the Saka year 1438, Dhatri or at the 
beginning of §aka 14i39, Ilvara, are to be believed, Krishnaraya must have come 
back to his capital and made charities on a very large scale in almost every Siva and 
Yishqu temple in the Chola-mandala, in commemoration perhaps of his victories and 
must have started again on a fresh campaign against Gajapati. This much, at any 
Tcite, becomes certain from the Simhachalam records, viz., that Krishnaraya w'as at 
Simhadri at the beginning of K^aka 1438, and that in Saka 1441 he made over to the 
temple at Simhachalam certain villages which were granted to him by the Gajapati 
king. Whether these latter were the voluntary gifts of the Gajaj)ati ruler on behalf 
■of his ally Krishnaraya or were wrung from him by a regular raid on his capital, arc 
j)oints which cannot be decided at present. Nevertheless there appears to be a clue 
to some historical event — not yet discovered — in the conquest of Catuir^ which is 
mentioned by Nuniz next, perhaps, in chronological order after making peace 
with the king of Orya. The name Catuir cannot be traced either in C2:)igraphical 
records or in Telugu literature. Nor is Nuniz himself very clear in his statements 
about this place and the expedition against it. He says that Catuir is situated on 
the Charm aodel side and that it is surrounded by a river wfiich at the time of 
Krishnaraya’s capture, was in flood. Besides, the account does not state against whom 
the attack was directed ; nor, does it disclose any proper names that could lead to 
the identification of Catuir. Mr. Sewell thinks there is in this a possible reference to 
Vellore.® But as Telugu literature has so far been found to confirm the facts related 
in litMc records or registered by Nuniz, it may not be altogether improbable to sup- 
pose that the ‘ Catuir ’ of Nuniz is identical with Kataka (Cuttack) mentioned iii 
Telugu literature, and that Krishnaraya, according to the *atter authority, must have 
finally compelled the Gajapati king to flee and burnt his capital before accepting from 
him the terms of peace and the hand of his daughter in marriage. This conclusion 
is rendered very likely by the records at Simhachalam, one of which dated in ^aka 
1441, speaks of villages granted by the Gajapati on ])ehalf of Krishnaraya, while the 
two others of Saka 1438 in the same place register gifts of jewels by the king and 
liis two queens and record Krishnaraya’s conquests only up to his setting up of thti 
pillar of victory at Pottunuru — an event which, perhaps, was not enough to huinljh^ 
the Gajapati. Very likely Nuniz took ‘ Catuir ’ to be situated in a comitry different 
from that of the Gajapati’s and thought that the peace vlth Gajapati was concluded be- 
fore Krishnaraya started against Catuir. An examination of Krishnaraya’ s records, 

^ Oddadi is tlie same as Oddavadi of early Telugu inscriptions. It was ruled by the Matsya chiefs about the end 
of the 13th Century A.D.; see Annual Beport on Epigraphy for 1900, p. 32f. 

2 Torgotteu Bynpire, pp 32C to 322. 


3 Ibid. p. b2l, note 1. 
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dated siilisequeiit to liis return from the fir.'st campaign against Kalinga and the 
setting up of the pillar of victory at Pottunuru, also help us, in a "way, to confirm the 
possibility of an attack on Cuttack. Some of these are full of details as to the im23roye- 
ments which the king caused to be made to the famous temples of Southern India^ 
and record his remission of taxes in their favour. ' About the end of the cyclic 
year Dhatri (=§aka 1438), in Pushya su. di. 13, IVIonday, the king is stated to have 
visited Kalatti {i e. Kalahasti), worshipped the god there and caused to be built the 
hundred-pillared mandajpa^ and the big gbpura of the last gate which is now 
recognised as the gdligdpum and stands somewhat separated from the main temple. 
Perhaps in this same year the folloAving additions were also made to the temple at 
Tiruvannamalai : — 

(1) the thousand-pillared ma^idapa ; 

(2) the sacred tank dug in front of this (maHdaj>a) for the floating festival in 

Spring ; and a reservoir called Tirumalaidevi-Amman-samudram, to 
sui)ply water to this same tank ; 

(3) the gbpttra ivith eleven storeys ; 

(4) the onandapa where the god is taken on the seventh day (of the annual 

festival) ; 

(5) the sacred car for Vinayaka ; 

(G) the gilding (with gold) of the door and door-posts of the gate called 
Uttainasdlan and others ; 

(7) the gilding of tlie corjiice, with solid gold i)lates of the highest quality ; 

(8) the gilding of tlie j)innacle ; 

(9) the (well called) Aravamudu-kinaru in front of the kitchen, in the 

temple of the goddess ; 

(10) the central shrine ; and 

(11) gold and silver jewels, images, etc. 

The north gopura, again, of the temple at Chidambaram Avas built by Krishna- 
raya on his return from Simhadri.^ In the following year, l^vara corresponding to 
Saka 1439, the king remitted taxes ® amounting to 10,000 vardlians in fa^mur of the 

^ This docs not iiiclade his worus in the capital Yijayanagara, The Vitthala, Krishnasvami, Hazara Ramasvami 
and the ‘ Undorgrjiind ’ ternple^ which bear recirdi of his tim % miv hive also been built by KriVnnaraya; see 
Forejotien Empire, Oh. XII. The Eanakadurga inscription at Bezva.la, wbii-h registers the presentatiou of buildings 
in different places by the Singajyadeva- Maharaja of the Solar race (see below, p. 1S4, note 1), 

lefers to the following buildings constructed by him, at Vijayanagara *- “A temple and a VKnjdttpa for the god 
Ranamandala-Bhairava, the guardian deity of Yidyanagara ; the car-festival nmiidapa for the god Ilainachandra 
(perhaps Hazara Eamasvami) ; temples for Kanaka- Ganapati and Siva ; and a temple for Durga, on tlie western side of 
Yirupaksha.'* 

^ See c,g. No. 74 of the Epigraphicil collection for 1003. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904, paragrax^h 23. 

^ Nos. 174 and 175 of the Epigiaphical collection for 1892. The high t )werb of mo^it of the famous temx>les of the 
South must have been built in the time of Kri^hnaraya, as also the x)icturesipLe and extensive additions kmnvn syenerally 
as 100-pillared and 1,000-pillarcd We frei|uently hotir of rd par -ghp arum which meins the “ t uver of 

Rayar ” (/.e. perhaps, Krishnaraya). It is not x)ossible at thi':. stage of cpigraphical research to say li )W many 
temides were benefited thus by Krishnaraya’s ch*iritie‘5. It miy be x^’esiimod tbit his liberal h iiid was j)Tfictic' all i’’ 
extended to the whole of the emxnre. 

® These ai'e specified to be jodi^ Sdlavciri, piravari^ arCL^up^ru and other minor taxes which were 
X>alace {araimanai), Krishnaraya was also famous for having remitted, in the earlier years of his reign, the 
marriage taxes almost throughout the Vijayanagara empii^e, in Ghinagiri-rajya, Gutti-rajya, Kandanav5lii-rajya, 
Ganclikota-sthala, Siddhavajba, Siddhapura-sima, Chandragiri-rajya, Nagamahgala-sima, Mulvay-Maharajya, Malnkdu- 
Maharajya, Eayadurga, Melega-Bennur-slme (above p. 178) and other divisions. No. 387 of 1904 which records this 
. gift of Krishnaraya states that the tax was being paid, from very early times, by both paities of all castes during 
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§iva and Vislmii temples of the Chola country, and issued a general order that the- 
gift may he recorded on stone in all the temples which were thus benefited. 
About half a dozen inscriptions ^ examined so far at different j)laces in the Madras • 
Presidency record this grant and specify the Vishnu and Siva temples which were 
the beneficiaries. The record from ^endamahgalam defines the four boundaries 
within which the temples were situated ^ and to which the gift was extended. These 
must have included a very large number. It is important to note that this muni- 
ficient gift was made from the banks of the river Krishnaveni {i.e. Krishna) and in 
the presence of the gods Anantasayin of TJndavilli and Mallikarjuna of Bejavada, noi 
in the year ^aka 1438 in which Krishnaraya was on his way back to his capital 
from Sirnhadri, but in the following year 1439. The choice of the bank of the river 
Krishna for Triak iri g a grant in favour of the temples of Chola-mandala in the south, 
cannot be reasonably explained except by supposing that Krishnaraya was about this 
time, niz., the end of ^aka 1439, again on his march for a second time to the Kalihga 
country against Catuir, ’ which, as noted above, is very probably Cuttack. Krishim- 
raya’s charities were not confined to the Siva and Vishnu temples alone. He 
appears to have conferred grants also on the Jaina and Buddhist temples in his 
kingdom, in the latter part of the cyclic yearBhatri (corresponding to ^aka 1438).-’ 
On returning from his campaign against Cuttack, perhaps about Saka 1441, 
Krishnaraya must have begun making the necessary preparations for the attack on 
Baichur which is so vividly described by Nuniz in his chronicle (Chapters VII to 
XII). The only reference to the battle of Baichur in epigraphical records is in an 
inscription from Tirukkadaiyur ^ which registers how a Brahmana named Apat- 
sahaya served the king in his military campaigns against Irachchur (Baichur) and 
Vijaiyanagara (Bijapur ?) and pleased him. The date of this battle has been finally 
settled to he Saturday, the 19th May, A.I). 1520. Nuniz mentions a largo number 
of chiefs who commanded the several detachments of Krishnaraya’ s forces on this 
occasion.® These were Camanayque, Trimbicara, Timapanayque, Adapanayquc, Com- 
damara, Comara, Ogemdraho and Comarberca, all of whom were chiefs who being 
granted extensive divisions of the Vijayanagara empire, were bound to put into the 
field a prescribed number of soldiers, horses and elephants in time of war, to help their 
overlord. After taking possession of Baichur, Krishnaraya is stated to have overrun 
the country of the Adil Shah, to have stopped for some time at Mudgal and to have 
destroyed the fortress of Kulbarga,® where he raised to the throne one of the deposed 


marriages.” The same gift is recorded in Yol. XII. Mi. 64. From both the records it aiipears as if 

the great ministers Salva-Timmapxiayya, Salva-Govindayya and Adapinayanifiga.ru were chiefly instrumental in secur- 
ing this remission for the people ; see also N o. 343 of 1892. 

1 These are from Tirthanagari (South Ai’cot), Sendamahgalam (South Arcot), Kannaniir (Trichinopoly), Tiruvisalur 
(Tanjore*), Elvanasur (South Arcot) and Tiruppalatturai (Trichinopoly). 

^ Annual JEle^ort on Epigraphy for 1903, p, 8. 

® No. 188 of the Epigraphical collection for 1901. 

^ No. 47 of the collection for 1906 and Annual Report on Epigi-aphy for 1907, paragraph 59. 

S Forgotten Empire, pp. 326, 327 and 329. Of the names of Krishnaraya’s generals moutionod here, Trimbicara 
may correspond to Triyambaharasa of §ivanasamudra who was ruling the Majenahalli-sime {E-p. Cam., Vol. VII., Sk. 
25) and Timapanayque and Adapanayque are identical with Salva-Timmappayya and AdapinayinirgSru mentioned in 
note 6 on p. 181. Comdamara is probably Kondamarasa or RSyasam Kondamarusayya whose son was Ayyaparasa 
{^kz^msse.),ForgoUen Empire, Mr. Sewell identifies Ogendi-aho with Ganda Rajah (Govindaraja) a brother 

of Salva-Timma and Comarherea, with Kumara-Yirayja of Mysore. 

• In his AmnTctama7yad% Hr slmaraya speaks of having conquered the Yavanas («.e. Muhammadans) at Kalbargi. 
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Muhammadan princes Avliom Ismail Adil Sliah had kept in prison.^ In the last 
days of his reign the king again made a vigorous attempt at securing the Adil Shfdi 
but died before he could actually besiege Belgaiun, irhither the Mussalman king had 
fled.^ Thus Krishnaraya’s rule Tvas oue of continuous warfare in which as we have 
seen, he was ever successful. 

His able minister and general throughout these victorious cam 23 aigns was Saluva- 
Timma (popularly known as Appaji). He was a Brahmana of the Kaundinya-^(5^;Y/:, 
son of Bachaya and grandson of Vemaya.^ His brother was Saluva-Govindaraja 
who for some time served as a provincial governor in the Gutti-rajya,^ hke his brother, 
some-time in Kudugu-nadu and the Terkanambeya-sime (in Mysore)® and who after 
that, apparently, filled some important office at the capital Vijayanagara,® 
Saluva-Timma is frequently mentioned by Nuniz as being greatly respected by the 
king. It is even supposed that it was in consequence of this regard which the 
king bore for him that Saluva-Timma received the surname Appaji which literally 
means “ the respectful father.” In a record from Baj^atla (Guntur district) 
Saluva-Timma is described as Krishnaraya’s “ own body”^ and holds the birtida 
Dharanlvaraha. Timina’s two nephaws were A2)2)a ana Go]}3. of Kadinclla who 
served one after the other as governors of Kondavidu soon after it was cajDtured 
from the Gajapati king.® The first, it may be noted, is stated to have married 
a daughter of his maternal uncle Saluva-Timma, and to have 2 )atro 2 iised the 
Telugu i[)oet Madayyagari Mallanna of Kondavidu who dedicated to him the j)oem 
JR,djasekharaoharitramu.^ The second, Gojoa, was a Sanskrit scholar. He is known 
to have written the commentary called Qliandrika on Krishnami^ra’s i^hilosojDhical 
drama, the J?rabbdhaclian^rbdciya}^ Gojia was 2 )orhaps for a time also in charge of 
the fortress oL* Gutti“ and Ap 2 )arasayya (Aj)pa) was ruling the Solura-sime in Mysore, 
in ^aka 1442.^^ Timmarasa aj) 2 )ears to have had an assistant {iipapradhctnd) in the 
person of Somarsa, son of Melamamantri or Melarsa of Ohandragiri.^® The 
ejoithet Saluva which Timmarasa adoi)ted appears to have been purely out of res^DOct 
tor that hiruda which was also held by the kings whom he served ; and these latter 
again, may have appropriated it from the usur^oer Saluva-Narasinga. 

Although from the foregoing j)aragrai)hs, it may be inferred that the fortress 
of Udayagiri was in the hands o£ the Gajapati king prior to Krishnaraya’s capture 

^ JFor{)oitc)i JEmpire, pp. 352 to 358. 

^ Ihid, p. 362. 

3 JEp. Bid., Vol. VI., p. 231, Text line 24£. 

^ No. 340 of the Epii?raphic il collection for 1892. 

^ JEp. Carol. ^ Vol. IV., Introduction, p. 25. ^ 

^ Paos says he was the Governor of Bisna^’a ; Forgotten Fmpire, p. 284. In a lecord of Saka 1441 he styles himself 
mahapradhana {Bp. Carn..NiA.Yl.\. Urahpradliana {ihid. 42), in Saka 1445 Tperi aps, a misprint 

for 1143). 

" No. 186 of the Exiigraphical collection for 1897. Mr. Apparao tells me that a popular Telugfu verse on Timmarasa 
speaks of him thus : ‘‘ The best of kings, Krishnaraya called you ‘Ayya/ father. Oh ! Timmarnsa^ya ! wheie is your 

equal ? You are (surely) the sugar-cane bowed (god) (Manmatha) 1 ” 

8 Fd. Bid., Vol. VI., p. lllf. 

® Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 210. From the Mangalagiri inscription (v. 30) we learn that Gopa was also a son- 
-in-law of Sajuva-Timma. 

-3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI. Additions and Corrections, p. vi. 

Lives of Pelugii Poets, p. 210, and Fp. Ind.^ V oh VI., p. 112. 

Fp. Carn.^ Vol. IX., Ma. 11. 

No. 186 of the Epigraphical collection for 1897. 
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of it, it does not, however, appear as if the whole province of Udayagiri-rajya was- 
-under his sway. Tor, in §aka 1431, ^ukla, a subordinate of Krishnaraya, viz., 
Xarasayyadeva-Maharaja of the Solar race, is stated to have made a grant of a 
village in llnlkinadu-sima which was a sub-divisioii of the Udayagiri-rajya. ^ 
Eayasam Kondamarusayya^ was the first general who was placed in charge of 
Udayagiri, soon after its capture. Later on, about the end of Krishnaraya’s reign, 
Eayasam Ayyapparusu appears to have held that ofdce.® 

On the -west coast the Jaina chiefs of the Kalasa-Karkala-rajya owed allegiance to' 
Krishnaraya. The province of Mahgaluru- Barakuru-rajya was ruled by Eatnappodeya 
of the family of Yaicha-Dandadhipa, in §aka 1434 and ^aka 1437.* Later on, in 
^aka 1447, this office appears to have been held by a certain Vittharasa-Odeya.® The 
mahdmayidaleivara Saluva Immadi-Devaraya-Odeya was ruling in Saka 1445, the 
province in which were included Haiva, Tulu and Kohkana, from his capital 
Gersappe.® Saluva-lSrayakkar was governing Tiruvadi-simai in Saka 1449’^ and, in 
that capacity, exempted the Kannutlar (artisans) of that district, from payment of 
certain taxes. Taranikka Mangara^ayyan was an earlier governor of the same part 
of the empire.® Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayakkar, son of Taluvakkulaindam-Bhattar 
is styled uhliaya-pradhdni in a record from Achharapakkam® in the Chinglcput 
district, and is reported to have made a grant for the merit of Krishnaraya in 
Saka 1450, in the iiresence of god Kapile^vara at Anaikundi (Anegondi). In 
Saka 1444 Sellaiipa Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayakkar restored, apparently on his own 
responsibility, a grant to a temjole at Tirumaiyam in the Pudukkottai Stato.^“ Two 
inscriptions from Tirupputtuf ^ in the Madura district, both dated in ^aka 1432, 
and another from Mangadu^® in the Chingleput district, dated in Saka 1437, refer 
again, perhajDs to the same Vira-Narasiriiharaya-Nayakkar — the first two, giving 
him the siuname Sellappa with the honorary affix svdmi (lord) add( 3 d to it, and 
the third inserting the name Taluvakkulaindam-Bhattar between Vira-Narasim- 
haraya-Nayakkar andhissiu'name ^ellappar. A rebel on whose account Krishnar- 


^ No. 491 of the collection for 1906. Narasayyadeva is, in this record, stated to have been the younger 
brother of Basavaraja and the son of Tammaraya. Mr, Yenkayya identifies him with Sin gay adeva- Maharaja men- 
tioned in the Kanakadurga inscription at Bezvada {Annual on Epigraphy for 1906-7, p. 00). Basavaraja 

the brother of the donor, was apparently the patron of Dubagunta-Narayanakavi who translated the well known 
JPancliatantra into Telugn {Hives of TeluguPoeis^ p. 225). 

^ Nellore Inscriptions, p. 147of. He is mentioned in a record at Dadikkombu near Dindigul (Madura district) 
as having issued orders to a ceitain Tammaya-Nayakkar to lepair an anicut and dig a canal called Kdveriv(fll ah/tan. 
(No. 4 of the Epigraphical collection for 189 A). 

^ Nelloi^e Inscriptions^ j). 1476. 

^ Nos. 54 and 42 of the Epigraphical collection for 1901. 

® No. 150 of the same collection. 

® Erom an unpublished stone recoid preserved in the Bombay Asiatic Society". This chief may be the same as Saluva 
Devaiiaya-Y odeya who in Saka 1424 was ruling the Nagiri-rajya as a subordinate of Narasana-Nayaka (above, p. 169). 
The epithet hnmadi, however, suggests that the son of that chief is perhaps, meant. 

7 Nos. 117 and 118 of the Epigraphical collection for 1897- This was the name of the district of which Tiruvadigai 
in the South Arcot district, was the chief town ; see Ppigraplim Indica, Vol, YI, p. 331, footnote 8. 

® No. 426 of the collection for 1909. 

^ No, 233 „ 1901. 

10 No. 399 ,, 1906. 

Nos. 91 and 92 1908. 

12 No. 361 
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aya’s successor Achyuta liad to inrade the Tiruradi-rayja, was also called Vira- 
Narasimharaya-Nayaka.^ 

It is unnecessary to swell the article by giving a list of the ofScers of 
Krishnaraya who served as provincial governors or their local agents in the several 
divisions and suh-divisions of the vast Vijayanagara empire ; or again of chiefs who 
held Nayahkaras {i. e. jdghirs) under the king for maintaining an army. It is 
enough to state that the coronation of Krishnaraya was honoured as stated in the 
Telugu poem jSIfishnardj avij ayamu,^ by the presence of the charming personage^ 
Arviti Bukkaraja, the famous scions of the family of Aukuvaru (Owk), the 
heroic Nandyalavaru, the w^arlike Yelugotivaru, Pemmasanivam, Budahalivaru, 
Bjavelavaru and other feudatories who attended on the king day and night with 
their enormous forces of men, horses, chariots and elephants. Substantial assis- 
tance on the battlefield is said to have been rendered by the chiefs of the Araviti 
family, those of the Toraganti family, and of the Gobburi and the Nandyala 
families. The grandeur of Krishnaraya’s court attended by so many chiefs might 
really have been a sight which fully justified the outbursts of admiration of the 
Portuguese chroniclers N uniz and Paes, in their description of the great wealth 
of Vijayanagara, its festivals, its military strength and its heroic king. A poet of 
the first rank who flourished at this time was Alasani-Peddana,® the Poet-Laureate 
of Krislmaraya. The king himself w'^as a great scholar who composed the elegant 
poem Amuhtamdlyadd, also known as J^islinuchittlyamu. He loved letters, 
patronised men of learning and attracted to his court the foremost of scholars as his 
companions and councillors. In the words of the Kanahadurga record, the events 

1 See below, p, 188. lixmj Annual Report for 1908-^, p. 117£, I suggested that this Vira-Narasimharaya- 
Nayakkar might have been the father of Krishnaraya, inasmuch as the gift recorded in the Tirupputthr and the 
Mahgadu inscriptions had been made for his merit and because svdm? and ^ellappar were terms which indicated high 
regard and love. But, as the Tirumaiyam and the Achcharapakkam records register gifts independently by him for the 
merit of the king and as the latter epigraph calls him distinct!}" the son of TalLivakkul-iindam-Bhattar, there could be 
no possible reference in the records quoted above either to the father of Krishnaraya or to his brother Evidently 
^svdmi ’ Sellappa Yira-Narasitfaharaya-Nayakkar was an officer who commanded much respect from the king and was im- 
mensely endeared to him. The only person answering to this description was Saliiva-Timma, who according to If uniz, 
was treated by the king as his own father (above, p. 183, footnote 7). But again, the Agastya-yo^/’a and the Bodha- 
jenLBi-siltm of the chief Vlra-Narasimharaya-Nayakkar, as registered in the Achcharapakkam record, are against our 
identifying him with Saluva-Timma of the Kaandinya-^o^/*a and the Apastamba-5M^/*a. An epigraph recently 
discovered at Uratturin the Chingleput distiict (No. 256 of 1910) gives to Vira-Narasimha the title Saluva-Dannayaka. 
This suggests that Vira-Narasimha is, very likely, to be identified with Salvanayor Salvanayque who, according to 
Nuniz {Forgotten Rmpire, p. 3S4) held large territories which bordered on Ceylon. 

3 Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 239- Some of the families herein mentionel are well known. Arviti Bukkaraja 
was the famous gi eat grand-father of Ramaraja, the son-in-law of Krishnaraya fsee genealogical Table at the end of 
this article). The Poligars of Owk are mentioned in the Kurnool Manual, V- Nandyala and Yeliigoti chiefs 

figure frequently in the time of the Karnata kings of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty It is also stated in Telugu 
literature that Immaraja, a chief of Akuvldu (perhaps Owk?), and Naraparaju of Nandyala — ^both contemporariei of 
Aliya- Ramaraja, were serving in the army of Kri-^hnaraya and followed him in his campaigns against Rajamahendri 
and Kondavldu {Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 24S). It is difficult to understand how Arviti-Bukka, ‘ who established 
even the kingdom of Saluva-Nrisimha {i,e. usurper Narasiiigab' could have been present at the coronation of 
Krishnaraya. If he were, he must have lived to a good old age. 

3 Alasani-Peddana, was so much indebted to the kindness of Krishnaraya that after the king's death, he deidores 
the loss of his great patron and says in a most pathetic piece of poetry : “ Why did he (king Krishna) get down from 

his mad elephant wherever he met me and lift me up to sit by his side ? Why, did he raise ap the palanquin (which 
carried me), with his own arm, when 1 was taken round in procession on presenting my poem ManUchaHtra ? 
Why did he put on my leg with his own hand, the anklet Tcaviganda-pendera saying, You alone deseive it ?*' 
Why gave villages to me wherever I chose to have them, called me Andhrakavitapitamaha and Alasani-Peddana 
^ lord of poets *? Fie upon this living carcase of mine that breathes still without accompaiijing that gieat Krishnaraya 
to heaven !” {Lir^es of Telugu Poets, p. 190). 
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registered in the foregoii^ paragraphs might be summed up thus ; Having defeated 
all his enemies in this world, planted a pillar of victory at Pottuniiru, seized the 
elephants, cavalry and aU the extensive territory of the Y avana king, Krishnadeva- 
raya-Maliarnya conquered all quarters ; returned to Vijayanagara (and) ascended the 
jewelled throne ; and entrusted the entire administration of the kingdom to the 
minister named Saluva-Timma, who was faithfulness itself, the abode of all good 
qualities, whose glory outshone the sun and who surpassed the preceptor of the gods 
in wisdom. (He) was enjoying the boundless and unequalled happiness of sove- 
reignty while bis mind was occupied with the highly revered assembilies of wise- 
men who had mastered the ocean-like sciences of words, sentences and their correct 
meaning and who were like wind to the chaff, viz. opposing scholars ; of those who 
were learned in poetry, drama, rhetoric and foreign languages ; of poets who were 
versed in the fourfold composition ; and of others who were learned and great ; and 
was always engaged in fulfilling the desires of supplicants all over the world.” 

TCiiig Krishnaraya was in no way less famous for his religious zeal and catholicity. 
He respected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though his personal leanings were 
in favour of Vaishnavism. We have already referred to the munificient gifts 
which he lavished on the ^aiva, Vaishnava, Jaina and Bauddha temples. The 
Madhva teacher Vyasatirtha, to whom is attributed the foundation of the now 
existing Vyasaraya-matha, was a contemporary of Elrishnaraya and was the recipient 
of many rich gifts from that king.^ Krishnaraya’s kindness to the fallen enemy, 
his acts of mercy and charity towards the residents of captured cities. Ills great 
military prowess which endeared Mm alike to his feudatory chiefs and to his subjects, 
the royal reception and kindness that he invariably bestowed upon foreign embassies 
his imposing personal appearance, Ms genial look and polite conversation which 
distinguished a pure and dignified life, his love for literature and for religion, and 
his solicitude for the welfare of his people, and above all, the almost fabulous wealth 
that he conferred as endowments on temples and Brahmanas, mark him out indeed 
as the greatest of the South Indian nionarchs who sheds a lustre on the pages of 
history. 

A traditionary Telugu verse supposed to be the composition of Alasani-Beddana 
refers to the passing away of Krishnaraya in §aka 1447, Tarana.® But evidence from 
inscriptions clearly makes his reign extend to the beginning (Vai^akha) of ^aka 1452, 
Virodhin,® in which year his half brother Achyutaraya is also stated to have been 
crowned king of Vijayanagara. Nuniz mentions a son of Krishnaraya^ who though 6 
years old, was chosen by the king to succeed him during his lifetime, but the prince 

^ Carn.^ Vol, VII. Introduction, jd. 41 and note 1 ; Annual Me^ort on Epigrapliy for 1905, p. 59. 

^ Lives of Telugu JPoetSi p. 170. 

^ No. 525 of the Epigraphical collection for 1906. It is interesting to note that this inscription refeis to a coitain 
Konapa-Nayinigaru who was a brother-in-law {hJidva) of Krishnaraya, He must either have manied a sister of 
Kyishnaraya or one of his sisters must have been married to the king. 

^ Forgotten 'Empire^ p- 869 and p. 367* No. 139 of the Epigraphical collection for 1896, speaks of a son of 
Kyishnaraya, named Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharayar as ^ ruling the earth* in Saka 1446, e.e. about 6 years prior to 
the death of Krishnaraya, Perhaps the king had actually made this son Tirumala a crown-prince in this year, 
Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharaya, the son of Krishnaraya, again figures in two records from the Bangalore district ( 
Carn.^YQ\, IX. Ma. 6 and 82) both of which are dated in Saka 1446. The Sa]uva general Timmana-Dannayaka 
xef erred to in these two epigraphs is perhaps identical with Timadauayque, son of the great minister Sajuva-Timmarasa 
mentioned by Nuniz {Forgotten Empire, p. 361). * 
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having died soon after, Krishnaraya had to elect his brother Achyuta to be the ruler 
after him. 

Nuniz who for some time, at least, stayed at Vijayanagara during the reign of 
Achyutaraya, does not speak of this king in the same appreciative terms as he has 
done of Krishnaraya. In Chapters XX to XXIII of his chronicle, which he devotes to 
Achyuta, he speaks of the king’s vicious and tyrannical nature, his weakness and lack 
of military prowess almost bordering on cowardice, his taste for oriental grandeur and 
his entire want of independence of character. Added to this dark picture of his 
character, the only political event Xuniz mentions is that which relates how Achyuta 
patched up a peace with the Ydallcao (Adil Shah) at a heavy ransom allowing the 
enemy to approach Xagallapor (Hospet) a league from Bisnaga ” and to raze it 
to the ground, though under his command the king had as many as “ two hundred ” 
feudatory chiefs who maintained “ six lakhs ” of soldiers.^ In consequence of this 
llaichur is said to have been lost to Yijayanagara. 

This estimate of Achyutaraya’s military prowess by Xuniz, may not be alto- 
gether far from the truth. Yet inscriptions declare him to have been a powerful 
king who, though he may have ceded a small portion of his empire to the Mniiam- 
madans, must have extended his sovereignty into the farthest south of the Indian 
Peninsula and maintained the reputation of his great predecessor Krishnaraya in 
his liberal donations to temples and Brahmanas. Achyutaraya must have also made 
his power felt even in the distant corners of his vast dominions, as is evidenced 
by the large number of feudatories who explicitly acknowledged him their 
sovereign. In the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900 (xmragraphs 70 to 
77), are detailed Achyutaraya’s conquests as they are described in two epigraphical 
records from Conjeeveram (ISTos. 49 and 60 of 1900). Crowned on the 6th day of 
the dark half of the month of Karttika® in the cyclic year Virodhin, Achyuta ia 
stated to have promised protection to the chiefs Bayanaraja of Xuggihalli, Maha- 
raja of Ummattur, Venkatadri and other Nayaka feudatories that had applied to him 
for protection, to have reinstated such of the rulers as had lost their territory, to 
have sent armaments (?) to the Tiruvadi-rajya, to have set up a pillar of victory 
on the banks of the Tamraparni (river), and to have received tribute from the 
Tiruvadi {i.e. the king of Travancore), Having subdued the chiefs Tuinbichchi- 
Xayakkan and §aluva-Nayakkaii, he is stated to have accepted (in marriage) the 
daughter of the Pandya king. Three years after the commencement of this vic- 
torious campaign, i.e. in the cyclic year Nandana, on the 12th day of the bright half 
of the month Karkataka {i.e. ^ravana), the king entered the town of Kanchi (Con- 
jeevoram) with his queen Varadadevi- Animal and iirince Komara-Vehkatadri alias 
Chikka-Hdaiyar, who, according to the Achyutardyciihyudayam mentioned below, 
was the yuvaraja at the time.® He visited the temple of Varadaraja, weighed 
himself against pearls in the presence of that god, bestowed the gifts called maJid- 

'*■ Forgotten Empire, pp. 373 and ‘.189. 

® We have seen that KyishnaiSya was still living in the month Vaisakha of this year. Consequently his death must 
have occurred some time between Vaisakha and Kaittila. The Achyutar&ydhhyudmam says that Achyuta was 
anointed at §eshadri, ie. Tirupati, before entering Vidyanagari (Vijayanagaral. 

* Two recoids in the Vitthala temple at Vijayanagaia (Nos. 4 and 5 of the Epigi'aphical collection for 1904 
register grants for the merit of Achyutaraya and (his son) Chikkai-aya. 
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Mutaghata and sahasragoddna, and made presents of villages and of rich jewels set 
with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, topaz and lapis lazuli.^ A record from Tiruppa- 
nangadu, dated in Saha 1453, Khara,^ supplies the additional information that it 
was the malidmandaleSvara Tirumalaideva-Maharaja that led the expedition into 
the Tiruvadi-deSa {i.e. the Travancore country), the reason for so doing being 
apprehension of a certain Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayaka who had deserted his charge 
and fled to the Tiriivadi, for protection. Having secured the chief, it is stated 
that Tiriunalaideva was pleased to arrive at Kanchipuram in the solar month 
Makara {i.e. Magha) of that year. W e learn also that the charge against Vira- 
Harasimharaya-Nayaka was, that he was exacting jbdi from the village of Tirup- 
panahgadu, though this tax had been excused in favour of the temple there, under 
orders of Saluva-Timmaya, in the days of Krishnaraya. Apparently his escape into 
the Tiruva(h country and his subsequent capture were the result of this mis- 
behaviour on the part of Vira-Narasirhharaya-Nayaka. Bogayyadeva-Maharaja of 
the Solar race and a descendant of the Cholas of IJraiyur, who in the meanwhile had, 
•evidently, succeeded the deposed ” Vira-Narasirhharaya-Nayaka in the governor- 
«bip of the country round Tiruppanahgadu, brought this matter to the notice of the 
general Tirumalaideva-Maharaja and got the jddi remitted as before. In ^aka 
1466, Manmatha, Achyuta appears to have encamped in the north, on the banks of 
the river Krishna. Bor, he is stated to have granted from there, in this year, a 
village for the merit of his mother Obachchiyamman (Obambika of inscriptions) 
and renamed it Obachchiyamman.- samudra in her honour.** The king in some of 
his records assumes Saluva titles just like his predecessor Krishnaraya and 
in addition bears the birudas : * lord of the southern ocean’ ; ‘ conqueror of the 
Oddiyan and of the army of the Muhammadan ‘ a terror to the kings of the 
Teluhga (country) ‘ the establisher of the Ohola-mandala and the Tondai- 

mandala * and ‘ the conqueror of llam (Ceylon) and all countries.’"'' Achyuta’s 
■charities are known to have extended far and wide even to the temple of Setu- 
Madhava at Bhanushkoti (Bame^varam).® The temple of Vitthala at Vijayanagara 
contains eight records of Achyuta which register gifts to that temple by the king 
and his subordinates. One of these (No, 9 of the Epigraphical collection for 1904) 
is of special interest as it records the gift of suvarnameru * a mountain (meru) of 
gold ’ by the king and is commemorated by a verse composed by the ‘ student ’ 
Tirumalammanavaru who, in all probalDility, was a princess of the royal family. 
Another, records the consecration of the 12 Vaishnava Alvars and of Tirukkachchi- 
Nambi- Alvar within the enclosure of the same temple, on its north side, for the 

^ !N'o. 51 of the EpigrapHcal collection for 1900^ records a gi-ant to the same god of a (gold) conch, a discus, the 
palm of protection {ahhaya-ha$ta) and the Srivaishnava forehead-mark— all worked in gems. 

^ No. 253 of the EpigrapHcal collection for 1906. 

^No. 47 of the collection for 1900. 

^ This last title was also assumed hy Krishnaraya in the latter pait of his rule (No. 146 of 1903 and No. 651 of 
1905) ; hut we do not know of any Epigraphical evidence to indicate Krishnaraya^s interference even in the afiEairs of 
-the Pandya country {Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1900, p. 29.) 

® No. 4C0 of the Epigraphical collection for 1907 ; an inscription at Tolachgud (near Eadami) states that the fort 
-at Badami and the temples within it were repaired hy the son of a ceitain Chinnappa-NayaUa, a general of A'.ihyuta 
{Ind, V., p, 19f). Chinnappa-Nayaka is probably identical with Chinapannique mentioned by Nunhs 

^Forgotten Empire^ p. 872) to have been the chief alcaid of the king. 
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merit of A-cliyTita, wlio must liave been a stauncb Va ishna ya. A bank, temple or 
village under name Ananda-nicLhi was granted by him to tbe god Madliava, 
(i.e. Vishnu) by which act the Brahmanas became rich like “ Kubera.” ^ 

The victorious expedition of Achyutaraya into the Tiruvadi country is the theme 
of the Sanskrit poem Acliyutaraydhhyudayam composed by the poet Rajanathakavi. 
The cause for the expedition is herein related to be the desertion of his charge by a 
•Ohola chief and his alliance with the Ohera. Achyuta, consequently, is stated to 
have decided upon punishing both the Chera and the Ohola, and protecting the 
Pandya who had lost his throne, either as a result of this alliance or for some other 
cause. Prom the Tiruppanahgadu inscription noticed above, it was seen that the 
^ausus helU were the desertion of Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayaka and his seeking 
refuge with the Tiruvadi {ie. the king of Travancore). Perhaps the Achyu- 
tardydbJiyudayam where it speaks of the Ohola king, means only the chief Vira- 
Narasimharaya.-Nayaka who may have been of Ohola descent just like Bdgayya- 
deva-Mahara ja, mentioned in the Tiruppanahgadu record. It is also possible that 
the term Solappa which is applied to him in the Sanskrit poem is only a mistake for 
Sellappa which we have seen was the title of Vira-jSTarasimharaya-Nayaka in the 
time of Krishnaraya.® The subjugation of the rebellious chiefs Saluva-Nayaka and 
Tumbichchi-Nayaka and the marrying of the Pandya king’s daughter which are 
related in the Kailchi inscriptions confirm the second of the two causes for the 
expedition adduced by the Achyutao'dydhhyudayam. 

Thus it looks as if Achyuta was not altogether the craven that he is represented 
by Nuniz, to have been. Nevertheless, he must have experienced a very rough time 
in maintaining a vast empire, whose enemies were ever smarting under the crushing 
-defeat sustained by them at the hands of Krishnaraya. It is recorded in Telugu 
literature that immediately after the death of Krishna, the Gajapati king made 
an attempt to invade the Vijayanagara dominions, but returned to his own country- 
on reading a verse of trenchant ridicule flung at him by the old Poet Laureate 
Alasani-Peddana who outlived Krishnaraya. ® That Adil Shah, too, actually 
.approached the capital and retired only on payment of a very heavy ransom and the 
cession of the fortress of Paichtir, has been already referred to. But titles like 
‘conqueror of the Oddiyan and of the Muhammadan army,’^ which Achyuta re- 


1 Annual Beport on Epigraphy for 1904, p. 14, paragraph 24. On the Achyutaraya^saniin temple at Vijaya- 
nagara is a Sanshrlt record in six verses, his first of which lefers to Aehynta’s nnequalled liberality. This identical 
verse is repeated again in his Unamanjeri plates (E'p. pjc?., Vol. III., p. 154, verse 38). Perhaps the Achyutara- 
yasvamin temple was hnilt by him and represents the Ananda-nidhi under reference. ^ 

^ From this, it appears as if the rebel Vira-Narasiihhaiaya-Nayaha and svdmi Sellap 2 "a Vir-a'Narasimharayu- 
Nayaha of epigraphical records, are identical. If this is actually found to he the case by fntirre researches, it will be 
rnterestinn- to examine how Krishnai-aya could have been so considerate towards this ferrdatory chief as even to overlook 
his faults^ and respect him. Achyuta, out of personal spite or for some unknown cause, may have exposed Vira- 
Narasimhai-aya-Nayaka and driven him to the length of seeking refuge with the Tiruvacli. 

=* Lives of Telugu Beets, p. 190. Krishnaraya appears tojre called her*e ‘ the Sampeta king ’ and ‘ the lion of 
Selao-olu (family).’ He is stated to have taken the fortress of Aratlagota and to have set up a pillar of victory at 
8iihhadi-i. Samme^a or Sambeta ocerrrs as the family name of the chiefs Lakkayadeva -Maharaja (No. 617 of 1907) 
and Bommayadeva-Maharaja (No. 619 of 1906) both of whom were, apparerrtly, sirboidirrates of king Devaraja 11 
(§aka 1343 to 1368) and bore the title Antembaraganda. 

*■ Above, p. 188, The king is even stated to have planted a pillar of victory in the 0dya-r-a3ya( Orissa). It has 
been noted akeady that some of these titles of Achyrrta were adopted from those of his predecessor, Krishnaraya. 
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ceiyes in inscriptions, if they are not empty boasts —as such are often found to be — may 
perhaps be taken to indicate that these tivo hereditary enemies had actually to be 
conquered before Achyuta could establish himself on the throne of Vijayanagara. 
The statement of Nuniz, however, that Achyuta was entirely under the control and 
advice of his brothers-in-law, was perhaps an actual fact. It was evidently, this 
trait in his character that brought about after his death, the difficulties about succes- 
sion (to be mentioned hereafter), and the eventual usurpation by the Aravidu chiefs, 
who from very early times had rendered substantial military aid to the rulers of 
the Pirst and the Second Vijayanagara dynasties. Prom the Acliytitarayabliyudayam 
we learn that Varadamba, the queen of Achyuta, was the daughter of a Salaga 
chief, and that the leader of the expedition against Travancore was a brother-in-law 
of the king. Consequently the malidman dales vara Tirumalaideva-Maharaja who 
led the campaign against Tiruvadi-rajya must be identical with one of the two 
brothers-in-law of Achyuta, mentioned by Kuniz. He was also of the Salaka 
(Salaga) family and is called in one of Achyutaraya’s inscriptions ‘‘ the great 
minister Peda-Timma, a fuU-moon to the ocean of the Salaka kings {or of 
king Salaka) ” ^ and sometimes, humdra Jalakaraja-Tirumalaiyadcva-Maharaya^ and 
Salakaraju-Pina-Ticumalayyadeva. ® A record from Vemalurpadu^ states that Poda- 
Tirumalayya was the son of Salakaraja (sometimes also called Lakkayyadova), 
grandson of Sihgaraja, and great grandson of Lakkaraja. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the opposite terms lyeda ' the elder ’ and pina ‘ the younger ’ could 
be applied to one and the same chief Tirumalayyadeva-Maharaja. Perhaps as 
Nuniz states, there were two brothers of the same name Tirumalayyadeva, both 
sons of Salaka, who served under Achyutaraya as prime-minister and general. 
The mahdmandaleivara Hiriya {i.e. Pedda in Telugu)-Tirumalara3a-Vodeyaru, per- 
haps identical with the Salaka chief of that name, is stated to have constructed a 
temple for Tiruvehgalanatha on the bank of the Tungabhadra river and to have 
presented to it, jewels worked in nine kinds of gems, a golden flagstaff, vessels, and 
a village in the Malayala (Malabar) country.® The way in which Tiruiiialayya is 
often introduced in inscriptions may also be taken to indicate the great influence 
which he must have wielded in the management of the State.® Some of Salaka- 
Timma’s subordinates were : the Ohola mahdmandalesvara Bhogayyadeva-Maharaja 
who has already been referred to as governing one of the jprovinces of Vijayanagara, 
in which was situated Tiruppanafigadu ; the mahdmandalesvara Kalattirajayya, son 

^ Annual Heport oil Epigraphy for 1906, Appendix A., No. 11. It may Tr)e noted that here Fed da-Timma 
is stated to have belonged to the king’s a^ajpa. Ey this we have perhaps to imderstand that either he or his ancestois 
were on the stafE of pages who used to serve the king with betel. That these pages also occupied a high position in the* 
State, is seen from the statement of Nuniz that one of the commanders of Krishnaraya’s forces in. his campaign against 
RaichOr, was a " page who served the king with betel ” {Forgotten Em;pire, p. 327 and footnote 3) ; see also below, 
p. I98f where three chiefs of SadSSiva bear the af&x A^afjpattu- 

® No. 337 of the collection for 1908. 

® No. 162 of the collection for 1905. In one record (No. 492 of 1906) the name is reversed as Timmai’aju- 
Salakayyadeva, though correctly it ought to have been Salakaraju-Timmayyadeva. 

* No. 544 of the coUection for 1909. 

® No. 16 of 1904. 

« In one epigraph (No. 241^ of 1904) Tirumalaideva, receives the epithet svami ‘lord.’ Gifts by subordinate 
chiefs were generally made under his orders and for his merit. Inscriptions from the N ellore district mention him a s 
having had command over th^ Udayag^i and the Chandiagiii provinces {N ellore inscriptions, p. 1476.) He was 
perhaps also in charge of the SehgaJiunlrpa^- filrmai (Chingleput) (No. 337 of 1908). 
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of Laiikayadeva also of the Ohola race ; and the mahdmmx^dalesvara E>ahgaya-Choda- 
Maharaja, son of J agataha-Kamchchiraja, who was in possession of the Ghanclikota- 
sima. It is interesting to note, here, the contents of a charter {^laimiiika-sdsanc^ 
registered in a record at Pulivendla ^ (OuddaxDpah district) by an agent of 
Timmaraju-Salakayya (mistake for Salakarajn-Timmayya, as noted already) named 
Yallappa-Nayaningarn of the Tulnva (country). It is dated in ^aka 1457 and 
proclaims to the inhabitants of Pulivindala-sima : “ Whatever rights and privi- 
leges we have agreed to grant to you, that we shall observe in the case of all 
tenants whether it be those that left the town (before the issue of this charter), 
those that have newly come into the town or those that have been resident in the 
town ; that all of you shall henceforth live peacefully in the towns paying the taxes 
mentioned in the list granted to you ; that tenants who have suffered in the past, 
not being able to pay the taxes according to the old rule, are pardoned (from 
payment of arrears) and that any transgression of the rules (now passed by us) 
shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 12 rdkas. ” This clearly indicates the 
disturbed state in which the inhabitants of the Pulivindala country must have 
been prior to the issue of this charter ; and evidently the necessity for it was high 
taxation and official oppression. ® A record from iN'andalur in the Ouddapah 
district ® appears to confirm this inference ; for, it states that a certain village which 
once belonged to the temple of Ohokkanatha-Perumal was under official oppression, 
deprived of it. Tallapaka Tirumalayyangaru ^ had to appeal to Bamabhatlayyavaru, ® 
the governor of Udayagiri-rajya to get the village once again declared rent-free in 
favour of the temple. This state of affairs, to some extent, justifies the remarks 
which Nuniz makes about the king when he says that he was “ exacting payments 
from his captains and people ruthlessly.”® 

Another prominent feudatory of Achyutaraya was Viivanatha-Nayaka, son of 
Nagama-Nayaka, who in the copper j)late records of the Nayaka dynasty of Madura 
is stated to have been its founder. He must have followed Achyuta in his war 
against the Tiruvadi-rajya and having been appointed representative in the Pandya 
-rajya, eventually usurped it.’' Inscriptions mention besides these, the following 
mahdmanclaleivaras and generals of Achyutaraya ; (1) Immadi Toratta Sindaiya- 
deva-Maharaja, ® (‘^/) Hayasam Ayyaparusu, son of Bayasam Kondamarusayya, ® 

^ No, 49'^ of the Epigvaphlcal collection for 1906, 

^ Ep. Carn.i Vol. III. Sr. 6 also speaks oE taxation ^'unknown in former days.” 

3 No. 60*7 of the Epi^Tax)liicil collection for 1907. The term mahdrcLjika occurring in the TolicliD-ud (Badanii) 
inscription Ant., Vol, V., p. 19, Text, line 8, and p. 20, note %) corresponds to rdjika that occurs in 1. 12 of th.^ 

Nandalur record and means according to Brown’s Tehujic Dictionary, the oi)pression of Government. 

^ This same Tirumalayyangaru who bore the title YMamdrya-pratislithdclidrya made a grant of three lilhiges 
to the Vitthala temple at Vijayanagara (No. 8 of the Epigraphicil collection for 1904). 

^ The family name of this provincial ruler was Bhutanatha (No. 159 of 1905 and Nellore Inscriptions,]>. 1476). 

^ Forgotten Fmpire, p. 368. 

7 No. 113 of the Epigraphical collection for 1908 and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1909, p. 119. Sevvappa- 
Nayaka the first of the Nayakas of Taojore is stated in the Telugu poem Vijayavilasamu or Suhhadraparinayamtu to 
have married a sister of Tirumalamba, one of the queens of Achyuta, and to have thus become his kiusman {Lives of 
Telugu Poets, p, 345, and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 60f). 

8 Nos. 294 and 295 of the collection for 1897. Immadi Toratta Vasavayyadeva mentioned in No, 111 of the same 
collection may have been related to Sindaiyadeva. 

8 No. 499 oE 1906 and Nellore Inscriptions, p. 1476. Ayyaparu'^u is stated to have been in charge of the 
fortress of Ghndikdta in that capacity, to have remitted the 235 varcLlians that used to be collected as durga^ 
Dandyani vartana from seven villages belonging the BhairaveSvara temple at Momparu. 
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(3) Chinnappa-Nayaka, son of tlie door-keeper Mallappa-Nayaka for whose merit 
a gift was made to a temple of Gane^a at Tanjore/ (4) Achyutaraya-lSTayaka 
ruler of Gingee, ® (5) the great minister Varanasi- Varadappanna ® (6) Samayadroha- 
raganda Papaya-Nayaka, who built the temple of Madana-Gopala at Tafijavur 
(Tanjore), for the merit of Tirumalaiyamma/ H) Svdmuh'dJiaraganda Periya Bamap- 
pa Nayaka,® son of Golla(?)-Yasava-Nayaka and (3) Dalayayi Timmarusayya, son of 
Somarusayya of Ohandragiri and ruler of the Ghandikota-^ima.® 

On pp. 884 to 389 of Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Mm^ire are given the names of 
eleven of “ the two hundred captains ” of Achyuta among whom according to ISTuniz 
“ the kingdom of Bisnaga was divided.” Salvanay or Salvanayque who was the 
minister of the king at the time of Nuniz and possessed " very large territories border- 
ing on Ceylon ” has not been traced in Epigraphical records. In the last days of 
Krishnaraya, however, there was a chief called Saluva-Nayaka who was ruling the 
Tiruvadi-sirmai (South Arcot district).’' But it is doubtful if the powerful brothers- 
in-law of Achyuta, allowed this provincial ruler of a small district, to rise to 
the position of a minister. The only other name which might perhaps cor- 
respond to Salvanay is Saluva-lSTayaka, a contemporary of Achyuta in the 
Pandya country, who, with Tumbichchi-Nayaka, had almost dispossessed the 
Pandya king of his throne. It is perhaps this Saluva-JN'ayaka who held at the 
beginning of Achyuta’s reign, the place of minister, and being deprived of it 
by the king’s brothers-in-law, tried to extend his hereditary estate so as to 
encroach upon the preserves of the Pandya.® The next chief mentioned by 
Nuniz is Ajaparcatimapa which form, probably, stands for Ayyaparasa I'immappa 
and means either Timmappa, son of Ayyaparasa, or Ayyaparasa sumamed 
Timmappa. Rayasam Ayyaparasa is known from inscriptions to have been a son 
of Eondamarasa and one of the king’s maJidmandaleSoaras in ^aka 1452 
(=A. B. 1530).® In the last days of Krishnaraya this Ayyaparasa was appointed 
governor of Kondavidu.^® Ajaparcatimapa’s charge, according to Nuniz, included 
TJdayagiri and Kondavidu, and the way in which he is stated to have acquired it 
agrees with what Nuniz has related of the son of Oodemerade (perhaps, Konda- 
marasa). Crisnapanayque, whose division Aosel has not been identified is, perhaps 


^ No. 39 of tlie EpigrapMcal ooUection for 1897, 

^ No. 244 of tlae collection for 1904. According to the Chdlade^a^purvthara-cJiarifraw this same chief was per- 
haps also ruling over Trichinopoly and Tanjore (Taylor's Catalogue, VoL III., p. 296). 

» Annual Beport on Epigraphy for 1906, Appendix A, No. 10. He is also mentioned in JRp, Cam,, Vol. III., Tn 

120 . 

^ No. 40 of the Epigi^aphical collection for 1897. 

® No. 121 of the collection^or 1908 ; in No. 271 of the collection for 1907 he is called Ramappa-N§,yahkar 
without the affix Beriya, In §aka 1463 a certain Eamappa-Nayaka was in charge of the Kunrattur-durga in the 
Salem district It is doubtful if this chief is identical with the son of Golla Vasava-Nayaka whose sphere of rule was 
further South. 

® Nos. 302 and 303 of the collection for 1905, Sdmarusayya is, evidently, the same as the upapradhana Somarsa 
mentioned on p, 183, abo^e. 

7 Nos. 117 and 118 of the collection for 1897. 

* On p. 185 above, note 1, I have suggested thit the renegade Vira-Narasimhiraya-Nayaka, was probably the 
Salvanay (Saluva-Nayaka) of Nuniz. 

® See above, p. 191. 

Nellore Inscriptions, p. 1476. Timmarasayya mentioned in D. 53 may have been the son of Ayyaparasa and. 
identical with Ajaparcatimapa of Nuniz ; but the relation as stated in the record is not quite clear. 
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the same as Kishnama-Xayaka mentioned in an inscription at Virinchipuram 
{JSouth-Ind. Inscrs.y VoL I., No. US). This is probably also the same chief who, 
as stated by Nuniz, committed suicide in order to escajje Achyuta’s cruel treatment.^ 
Bommu-Nayaka of Velhr and STehkatadri-Nayaka are stated to hare made some grants 
to the temple at Jambai (South Arcot district) Avith the permission of Vaiyappa- 
Nayaka.^ The first of these is, perha];)s, to be identified with one of the 
Nayakas of Velur whose descendant Binga is mentioned in the Vilapaka grant 
of ITenkata I,® and the second, Trith Rayasam Venkatadri, son of Timma and 
grandson of Mosalimadu-Virama, referred to in the "CTnamanjeri plates of Achyuta.^ 
A brother of this Venkatadri appears to have served as a feudatory of Achyuta’s 
successor Sadaiiva.® Nuniz mentions also the kings of Bengapor (Bankapur), 
Gasopa (Gersappe), Becanor (Barakur), Calecu (Calicut) and Betecala (Bhatkal) 
as being subordinate to Achyuta. No inscriptions of his are found among the 
numerous Vijayanagara records at Barakur. The Tolachgud (Badami) epigraph, 
dated in Saka 1455, establishes, however, his domain on the West Coast. 

Before closing this account of Achyuta it may not be out of place to note that 
the Portuguese who were, apparently, staunch supporters and friends of the kingdom 
in the time of Krishnaraya ~ perhaps under pressure — turned enemies on that 
sovereign’s death and strengthened their joosition by every possible means.® 

The latest date for Achyuta available from inscriptions is ^aka 1463 (=A.D. 
1541-42).’' His successor on the Vijayanagara throne was Sada4ivaraya, son of 
Bangaraya or Aliya-Rangaraya, a uterine brother of Achyuta.® Sadasiva’s earliest 
sure record being dated in ^aka 1459, Hevilambi,® there is reason to suppose that he 
must have been chosen crown prince already in that year. But, from certain copper 
plates we learn that Achyuta’s immediate successor was his own son Venkatadri,^®' 
who ruled on the Vijayanagara throne for some time after Achyuta, and died to 
the great disappointment of the people. No historical confirmation, however, of 
this fact has yet been forthcoming from lithic or copper records that could definitely 
be ascribed to Venkatadri. Numerous epigraphs of Sada4iva are current from and 
after ^aka 1459. 

The account of Nuniz stops in the middle of Achyuta’s reign.^^ Consequently 
we are left entirely to inscriptions and literature for our resources in putting 
together the events connected with Sada^iva’s rule. Pirishtah’s account, together 

^ TTorgotten p. 369. 

2 Nos. 127 and 106 o£ the Epigraphical collection for 1906. 

® JEp. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 271. Sinna-Bommu-Najaka of A^elur figures as a subordinate of Sadasiva in Saka 1497 
(I^rof. Kielhoru s Luit of Southern Inscriptions, No. 535). 

Ep. Ind., Vol. III., p. 151. These plates disclose the name of another minister of Achyuta, named Viru- 
paksha-Nayaka. 

^ No. 14 of the Epigraphical collection for 1904. 

* Eorgotten Empire, p. 177 f. 

" No, 21 of the Epigraphical collection for 1900, dated in Kali 4612, Plava which corresponds to Saka 1463. 

® See Table on p. 3 of Ep* lad,, Vol. IV, Some of the Bhatkal inscriptions state that Aliya- Ratigaraya was a 
brother of Krishnaraya, son of Isvara-Narasimha, and that Sadasiva who was honored by Eamaraja, was a son of 
this Aliya- Eahgaraya. 

® Annval Report on Epigraphy for 1906, Appendix A, No. 6. 

Above, p. 187, and Ep. Carn., Vol. IV, Ng. 58, where Venkatadri is called Vehkataraya, See also Ibid, Vol. V.,. 
Hn. 7, and Vol. IX, Cp, 186 ; and Ep, Ini., Vol. IV., p. 8. 

He does rot refer to any historical events that hapx^ened subsequent to the capture of Nagallapor by Tdallcao. 

2 c 
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with, what could be obtained from other sources, has been included by Mr. Sewell 
in tbe last chapters of his Forgotten Fmpire. But this is exclusively devoted to the 
intrigues among tlie Muhammadan rulers of the Deccan of that period and to their 
dealings with the Hindu potentate Eamaraja, until the latter was killed in the battle 
of TalikSta. Mr. Sewell admits there were disturbances at the capital on the death 
of Achyuta in 1542 but what is collated by him in the sequel, does not disclose 
whence the disturbances arose, and how Hamaraja, suppressing all these, set on the 
Vijayanagara throne his brother-in-law Sada^iva. He quotes Oorrea^ who states 
that after the death of Achyuta a prince (the son of Achyuta) and his two uncles 
were assassinated, before Eamaraja, the ruler of Paliacate and a brother-in- 
law of “ the king that preceded the dead king,*’ seized the throne of Vija- 
yanagara and installed on it the puppet king Sada^iva. There is no doubt 
that the two murdered uncles here spoken of, were the Salaka chiefs — the 
brothers-in-law of Achynta mentioned by Nuniz — who appear from ■what is 
stated above, to have been wielding much power during the lifetime of king 
Achyuta, and to have been the chief instruments in alienating the allegiance 
and sympathy of his feudatory chiefs. Eao Bahadur Vire4alihgam Pantulu states- 
that after the death of Krishnaraya the Vijayanagara empire slowly began to dis- 
integrate and petty Zamindars tried to strengthen their position. Of those the 
most prominent were the chiefs of Aravidu and Nandyala who were related to each 
other and to the royal line by intermarriages.® 8adasiva Avas young at the time 
when Achyuta died; and Salaka-Timmarajayya, the brother-in-laAA- of Achyuta, 
attempting to usurp the kingdom, tried to confine in prison the two l)rothers Bama- 
raja, son-m-law of Krishnaraya and Tirumala, who were probably strongly opposed 
to the schemes of Salaka-Timma. Eamaraja and Tirumala escaped to Penugonda^ 
and there, gathering forces with the assistance of the other Hindu chiefs Avho, like 
themselves, were also displeased with the high-handed beha'viour of Salaka-Timma, 
marched on Vijayanagara, captured and killed the Salaka chief and installed the 
young Sadaiiva in the kingdom. These events, though not expressly related in cop- 
per-plates or stone inscriptions,® appear to be true and agree Avith Avhat is hinted at 
by the statement of copper plates that “ Sada^iva was anointed to the throne by his 
brother-in-law Eamaraja and the other chief-ministers (of Vijayanagara).”® 
In the Telugu poem Narapativijayamu (otherwise called Fdmardjlyamu') men- 
tion is made of how Eamaraja recovered Gutti, Penugonda, Gandiko-fca, Kandaniilu 
(Kurnool), Adaveni (Adoni) and other fortresses from the chief Salaka-Timma, alter 
killing him. He is also stated in the same poem to have fought AA'ith the Nizam and 


^ Forgotten Empire, p, 182. 

^ JLi'oes ofTelugw Foets, p. 245. 

® See tile genealogical tahle at the end of this article. 

^ The Telnga poem also states that " being disappointed with the changes which happened (sub- 

"^eqnent to the death of Archyuta) in the matter of coronation, Eamaraja followed by his two brothers went out (of 
Vijayanagara) 

® A greatly damaged inscription on the Garuda-77^a^(^c»2^£^ of the ChennaWesava&vamin temple at xMarkilpur (No. 
164 of 1905) gives a genealogy of the EarnSta kings, mwhioh it is stated of Eamaraja that he “subdaed in town 
Vidyansgart f Vijayanagara), Timma ‘ who sifmed against his lord ’ and the whole of the Salaka family and gave away 
the wealth of Karnata to the learned who sought his protection.” 

* Fp, Ind,, Vol. IV., p, 3 and footnote 2. 
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acquired from Mm tlie territory rouud Alimedabad (perhaps Ahmedanai^ar) ' Thus 
the Telugu poem confirms uTiat Correa has stated It may, therefore, ])e accepted as 
a fact that, after the demise of Achyuta, an attempt was made hy !Scilaka-Timma 
to set his own nephew Yehkatadri-Chikkaraya on the throne, — who as inscriptions 
say died young (being perhaps assassinated at the instance of his paternal uncle 
Hanga'® — and that then, Salaka-Timma attemi)ted to usurp the throne but was 
frustrated in his attempts by the powerful Ramaraja and his two brothers. Whether 
these events happened after the death of Achyuta or during his lifetime, as 
Ririshtah would have us believe,® we are not in a position to decide. 

Ramaraja, on all accounts, was the de facto ruler of the empire during the 
reign of Sadasiva, though he and his two brothers still called themselves makct- 
mayidalesvaras and paid due homage to the puppet king.'^ Ramaraja had under his 
command a large number of feudatories most of whom were connected with the 
royal family. With their aid he re-established the Vijayanagara power which had 
become weak during the feeble rule of Sada^iva’s predecessor Achyuta. Tiruvadi- 
rajya {i.e. Travancore) which was overrun by the Salaka chief Tirumalaideva 
in the beginning of Achyuta’s rule, appears to have rebelled. Consequently, prince 
Ramaraja-Vitthalaraja, whose full name appears in other records as Ramaraja- 
Tirnmaraja-Vitthaladeva-Waharaja, was deputed to reduce it ® and perliaps also to 
rule over it subsequently.® A record from Koviladi (Tan j ore district) ^ clearly des- 
cribes this chief as a member of the Lunar race and the great grandson of Aravidu 
Bukkaraja. This latter fact is also stated in the Telugu poem Bdlahhagavatamu of 
Bosuri Koncrukavi.® The shorter form Ramaraja-Vitthaladeva-iVIah^raja which 
occurs in his Tiruvidaimarudur inscription ® is, consequently, to bo explained not as 
Vitthala son of Ramaraja but as Vitthala grandson of Ramaraja. This suggests a 
possible custom prevalent in those days, that when grandsons could not be actually 
named after their grandfathers, they had at least that name prefixed to their pi opei 
name in order to keep uj) the time-honoured practice. Yitthala was a powerful 
conqueror whose victorious “ campaign commenced in Anantasayanam (Trevandrum) 
in the south and ended at Mudugal in the north.”^® It is stated that he was in charge 
of the Tiruchchirai)palli-iirmai (Trichinopoly) under Sada^ivaraya and that an 
officer of his, in the South was a certain Annan Basavanna-N'ayakkar^^ and his agent 


* Li>'es of Tdugv, Poets, p. 356. “ Forgotten J^jnre. p. 183 note 1. 

3 The events taken from Pirishtah and recorded on pp. 168 to 171 of the Forgotten Fmpirejxe evic^ntly much con- 
fused. In “ Seo” Baya there it. a distinct reference to the usurper Sajuva Narasinga and ‘‘ ^ 

minister Nai-asana-Hayaka (not Sa}uva-Timma, as Briggs rendei-s the name). Ramai-aja and ^ Ho^e Iiruma wei-e 

contemporaries and must have belonged to the time of Sa^siva. Of these 
second is perhaps identical with Salaka-Timma. Piidshtah in making EainarSja, son 

Nayaka) omits the reigns of Vira-NarasimharSya, Krish^araya and Achyutaraya, which extended o . p y 

nearly 40 years. 

* for 1900, paragraphs 78 to 81 and the Report for 1905, paragnph 34. 

® Sewell, Listit of Antig^uities, VoL II., p. 224. 

' No. 273 of the Epigrai)hical collection for 1901. 

® Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 241. 

® No. 140 of the Epigraphical collection for 1895. 

Annual Beport on Epigraphy for 1900, paragraph 80. 

11 No. 273 of the Epi graphical collection for 1901. 

Annual Be'port on Epigraphy for 1906, Appendix A, Nci. 6. 
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Bamappa-Nayaka.^ Vitthala’s rule in the south was not of a temporary nature. He 
-appears to hare firmly established himself there. A Kerala king, Venru-man-honda 
Batalavira Iramaranmar of Jetunga-nadu, was a subordinate of Vitthala and is 
stated to have made grants for the merit of the prince on the latter’s birthday.® 
Prom certain other records it also appears as if this Vitthala had a son by name 
Timmadeva-Maharaja who was ruling the Bayadurga-sima (Bellary District) 
under king Sada^iraraya.® The Nandyala mahdmandalesvaras also claim, like 
Vitthala, descent from ^Lraridu Bukka and figure very prominently in inscriptions^. 
So also do the chiefs mentioned in the British Museum plates of Sada^ivaraya and 
others who were connected with the Aravidu family by intermarriages. 

The most interesting point, however, which deserves notice, appears to be the 
warm patronage which these numerous feudatory chiefs afforded, each in his own 
sphere, to Telugu poets, thereby greatly advancing the cause of Telugu literature. 
Bamarsja and his brothers were themselves accomplished scholars. Tirumala, the 
second brother of Bamaraja, wrote the Srutiraotjamt a commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Grltagovtinda^ and earned the name “a Bhoia in poetry.”® He also accepted the 
dedication of the exquisite Telugu poem Vasucharitra.^ The genealogical 
table at the end of this article will show that the Kandy ala chief Krishnaraja, 
patronised Pingali Suranna, that the j>oem SudaJeshindparinayamu was dedicated 
to Kbneti- Bamaraja and that the nephews of Aliya-Bamaraja, viz. Karasaraja, 
Gobburi Karasaraja and Timmaraia were also patrons of Telugu literature, the 
last of them having had the honour of even composing the poem JParama- 
ydgivildsamu. Srivaishnava religion, too, received an impetus unparalleled in its 
history, since the time of the great reformer Bamanujacharya. Alasani-Peddana 
and his patron the great Krishnaraya led the revival of this extremely catholic 
and unifying creed. The Vaishnava teachers Tirumla Tatacharya,’^ his grandson 
Bihgaracharya, Tirumala ^rinivasacharya, Kandala-Appalacharya, Kandala-Bhava- 
nacharya, his son ^rirangacharya, Kandala-Devarajacharya and his son Appangaru 
T^llapaka-Tirumalacharya,® Paravastu Mummadi-Varadacharya, Para^ara-Bhatta 
and others figure prominently as the preceptors of many of these chiefs and of the 
Telugu poets under their patronage. Achyuta’s voluntary gifts are mostly found to be 
in favour of Vaishnava temples. In later copper-plate grants Achyuta, is significant- 
ly reported,® after his death, to have found peaceful abode “ in the Vaishnava regions 

^ Uo. 129 of tlie EpigrapMcal collection for 1906. This record is dated in Saka 1457, Parabhava. The cyclic year 
is wrong by 11 years. 

^ Annual Rejport on Epigraphy for 1900, paragraph 80. This Kerala chief is again mentioned in a record at 
Kanappadaividu in the Tinnevelley Distidct, but not as a subordinate of Vitthala (Annual Report for 1910, 
paragraph 6S). 

® Rp, Carn.^ Vol. XI. Mk. 4. See the genealogical table at the end of this article. 

» Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, p. 5 and Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 338, Text line 178. 

* Lives of Telugu Poets^ page 258. It is herein stated that Bhattumuiti, the author of the work, received the 
"title Ramarajabhusahana from having served first in the court of Ramaraja and having dedicated to him a number 
of Sanskrit and Telugu works.” 

7 No. 6 of the Epigraphical collection for 1904, refers, perhaps, to the same teacher as Tirumala A vuku Tataeharya 
and suggests that he was a native of Owk which as stated already was the seat of a line of P5legars who served under 
Vijayanagara kings. Tirumala Tstacharya is perhaps the same as the family preceptor Tatayaiya referred to in the 
JIarnata grants of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty ; see e.g. Ep. Ind , Vol. III., p. 239. 

s Sea above, p- 191 and note 4. 

s Ep. Ind,, VoL IV., p. 14, Text line 78 f, and Vol. IX, p. 330. 
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(above).” Sadasiva appears to have been a more earnest Vaishnava tbanhis prede- 
'Cessor. His British Hnseum plates published in JSpigraphia Indica (Volume IV, pp. 
1 to 22) register a grant of 31 villages to the Vaishnava institute at Perumbudur in 
which is installed an image of the famous Vaishnava teacher Ramanujachaiya. The 
prince at whose request this grant was made was Kondara ja son of Konetayya. From 
other inscriptions we learn that this Kondaraja’s brother, Timmaraja, was also a 
Vaishnava and a pupil of the teacher Kandala-^rirahgacharya, son of Bhavanacharya.^ 
Perhaps Kondara j a, too, was one of the disciples of that teacher and the request 
he preferred to Bamaraja to bestow the grant on the institate at Perumbudur, may 
have been at the instance of this Vaishnava preceptor, Kandala-§rirahgacharya. 
Epigraphical records of Sadasiva in the Vitthala temple at Hampe (Vijayanagara) 
state that Kondaraja’s brother Timmaraja was otherwise called B dayagiri- 
Timmaraja, that he built for the merit of his father Konetayya a mandajpa for the 
swinging festival and made provision for the fest’iYals called IKany.immiGliirutdmbu 
and Nutandddi, which were evidently so named after portions of the Vaishnava 
scripture Ndldywapt'abandham.^ Another Vaishnava feudatory of Sadaliva ivas 
the Kurichedu chief Srirangaraja, son of Obularaja, who made a gift to the 
shrine of Tirumangai- Alvar in the same temple.® Konetayya’s son Aubhalaraja 
of the Lunar race was still another who made a grant to the same Vaishnava 
shrine.^ Thus Vaishnavism appears to have spread with gigantic strides among 
the ruling chiefs of the Telugu country in the last days of the Vijayanagara rule, 
and even to-day there is hardly a family of Telugu speaking Zamindars, which 
is not ^rivaishnava by faith. 

To go back to the account of Bamaraja, it will be enough in this article to state 
that the Karnata copper-plate grants of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty invariably 
trace his descent to the Moon and mention among his famous ancestors Somideva 
who took ‘ seven forts in a single day ’ ; Pinnama, who w^as ‘ the lord of Araviti ’ ; 
Bukka who ‘firmly established even the kingdom of Saluva-Nrisirhha’ and Bama 
who ‘took the fort of Avanigiri fromSapada or Sapata («.<?. Yusuf Adil Shah ?) whose 
army consisted of seven thousand horse, drove away Kasappodaya and captured 
the fort of Kandanavoli (Kurnool) To these military feats of Bamaraja’s ances- 
tors may be added what is stated in the Narapativijayamv, about the assistance 
which Bamaraja’s father Banga I rendered to Narasana-Nayaka (father of 
Krishnaraya) in his attempts to revive the Karnata {i.e. Vijayanagara) cnnpire 
“ Banga’s war-drmns,” it is stated, " were heard in the town of Vijapnra (Bijapur); 
his forces destroyed the towns owned by the Nizam ; his sw'ord split the bodies 
of the Golakonda warriors ; and his prowess brought back to life the dwindling 
power of the Karnata country.” Of Bama himself we learn enough from Firishtah 
and other Muhammadan historians. He afforded shelter to the Golconda prince 


^ No. 157 of the Exrigraphioal collection for 1905. 

^ No. 13 of the collection for 1904 and No. 46 of 1889. 

3 No. 15 of ditto for 1904. 

^ No. 51 of ditto for 1889. 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. III., p. 238, and Vol. IV, p. 27G, note 7. 
^ Lives of Telugu Poetsf p. 356. 
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IbraMm Qutb SMh against his cruel brother Jamshid,^ and often intex-fered in 
the politics of the Muhammadan principalities of the Deccan, now favouring 
one partv and now another, as best suited the interests of his own kingdom. 
Venkatadri, bis brother, appears to have been the powerful general that won 
for him many a battle against the Muhammadans.- W e are told also that in A. D. 
1558 “ Ramaraja made an expedition to Mail ajour’’ against the Roman Catholic 
fathers “ who had seized all the coast from i^ega]iatam to San Thome but did 
not disturb their peace.® In brief, Ramaraja placed the Vijayanagara empire 
on its former basis as it used to be in the time of Krishnaraya. Tinder Ramaraja’s 
regime, Sada^iva’s rule appears to have been a particularly benevolent one.^ The 
barbers throughout the empire were exempted from taxes which, like others, they 
ordinarily had to pay ; and under Ramaraja’s commands the subordinate chiefs exten- 
ded this boon to the barbers in their several estates.® The ISTandyala chief Timma- 
yadeva-Maharaja remitted all taxes on villages owned by temples and Brahma aas, 
throughout the Ghandikota-sima® and Yaragudi Tirumalayyadeva-Maharaja, exten- 
ded the concession to barbers in a village of Rulhdndala-sima (No. 381 of 1904). 
The Parthasarathisvamin temple at Triplicane (Madras) was vastly imjDroved in ^aka 
1486, by a certain Delantari Narasihgadasa.^ Besides the chiefs connected with the 
Aravidu and the Nandyala families, Sadasiva’s other feudatories were Ohennadevi, 
daughter of Devarasa-Odeya,who was ruling the whole of the Mangalore country 
with her capital at Bhatkal, about ^aka 1468 (= A. D. 1546),® Krishnappa-Nayaka 
of Madm^a, Komara-Timmanayaniiigaru and his son Ohinnapa-Nayiningaru of the 
Veligoti family and the Recharla-p^l^^*a ruling the Nagarjunikonda-sima and the 
Rocherlakota-sima in ^aka 1476 and 1491 respectively,® the Nayakasof Velur^® and 
the Getti-Mudaliyars of Taramaiigalam,^^ Adappattu Mallax)pa-Nayakkar,^' Svdmi 


^ Fo7'goUen Fmpire^ ]p* 188. This Miihammadam hing while stoi^ping at Vijayanagara is stated to have culti- 
vated a taste for Teluga poetry and to have jiatronised after succeeding to the throne a number of Telugu poets who 
dedicated their works to him ; Lives of Telugu PoetSi p. 25 Bf. 

^ Forgotten Empire, p. 184. 

^ Ibid. p. 193. 

^ JSp. Oarn., YoL XI. Mk. 1 refers to the righteous administration [dliarma-pdru’pafyob) of Aliya- Ramaraja 
liahaarasu.’* 

® In a record from Hirekerur (Dharwar District), it is distinctly stated that SvdmvU-bJtaraqa'nda Ramaya- 
rajendra-Mahaarasu iji.e. Aliya-Ramaraja) was pleased with the proficiency of Timmdja, Hommoja and Bharroja, in 
gaddada-he^asa {i e. shaving the chin) and ]pardoned them from ^layment of all taxes. He then requested king- 
Sadasivaraya to extend the same pnvilege to the barbers throughout the kingdom. The chief Krishna marajoyy a 
e^rempted the barbers in Ko^da-sime, a sub-division of Rattahalli sime;, from paying taxes. 

® No. 498 of the Epigraph} cal collection for 1906. 

7 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904, paragraph 25- The name of the god horein appears as Telliyasiug- 
apperumal, as also in an earlier Pandya inscription from the same temple {Ep* Ind., Yol. YIII., p. 291). Telliyasinga 
occurs once in the Yaishnava scripture Ndldyiraprahandham as the name of the god in the Parthasarathisvamin 
temple. 

® This information is taken from an unpublished inscription at Bhatkal. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1909-10, p. 115 and No. 166 of the Epigraphical collection for 1905. 

No, 417 of 1905 and No. 63 of 1907. These mention respectively Sinna-Bommu-Naya Uar of Velur and Kalla- 
Bommu-Nayakkar. The former figures in Tamil inscriptions from seven villages near Vellore, as a suboidinatc of 
Hadasiva and Srivaiigarava II. (Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Southern Inscriptions, Nos. 5'^4 and 535). 

No. 27 of the collection for 1900. It is stated in this lecoi'd. that the country (between ^ Mnluvay and Kunrattur 
waa included in the estate of the agent Tandu Pavappayyan. the time of Achyuta, Kunrattur-dujga v^as governed 
by a certain Ramappa-Nsyakaj whose feudatories were the [Gettil-Mudaliyars of Vada-PuvAni-nadiij 
No. 240 of 1904, 
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Adappattu SCirappa-Kayakkar and Adaj)pattu Krislmama-Nayakkar,’^ 
Ackyutappa-Nayakkar-Ayyan® and Ramaraja-V eiikatadrideva-Maharaja/ 

The memorable battle of Talitkota and tlie causes which led to it are well 
known. The longstandiiig, though smouldering, enmity which the Aluhammadan 
principalities ever entertained for Tijayanagara, kindled into a flame when oppor- 
tunely it was found possible for them to enter into a coalition to u^noot the Hindu 
Raj. Ramaraja fell in that battle. Vijayanagara was pitilessly devastated by the 
victorious Muhammadan soldiers, and Tirumala the surviving brother, is stated 
to have some time after usurped the reins of sovereignty, changing his capital at 
the same time, to Penugonda. Thus must have come into existence the Karnata 
or the Third Vijayanagara dynasty' which for another half a century or more, 
sustained the semblance of Hindu rule till finally it was reduced to insignificance in 
the growing political intrigues between the European traders, the ambitious Nizam, 
and the relentless Muhammadan usurpers of the Mysore throne. EpigraphicaJ 
references to the battle of Talikota and subsequent history are very limited. The 
only two records that mention the event come from the Chitaldroog district.® Both 
are dated in §aka 1490 (=A.I). 156S) and apjoeai* to state that Ramaraja fell in the 
cause of the country (?), in consequence of which “ the town {i. e. Vijayanagara), the 
throne, the empire, the districts and all were desj)oiled and ruined,” and that after- 
wards the prosperous Timmalarajayyadeva-Mahaarasu restored to a certain chief, his 
which had also evidently suffered on account of the Muhammadan conquest. 
This Tirumalarajayya is identical with the brother of Ramaraja and is known 
from a lithic record to have been ruling the Kochcharlakota-sima in ^aka 1474 
(=A.D. 1552) during the lifetime of his brother Ramaraja/ Evidently he should 
have stepped into his brother’s place immediately after the latter’s death. The latest 
date for Sadasiva available from inscriptions is ^aka 1508 ( =A.D. 1586).® This takes 
us to the reign of Venkata I. between whom and Sadai^iva, we have to accommodate 
at least for the reign of Rahga II.® It is, consequently, doubtful if the Barakur 
record which supplies the date ^aka 1508 for Sadas^iva, is to be accepted as correct. 


1 No. 240 ot loot and No. 104 of 190G. 

2 No. 104 of 1906. There were two chiefs of the name KrishmipiJa-Nayaka serving under SadSsiva. One was 

Hadavadaja (Adappattu) Krishnappa-Nayaktt (Nos. 521 and 523 of Prof. Kielhom’s Southei^n List) and the other. 
Krkhnappa-Nayaka son of Bayappa-Nayaka (No. 528 of the same List). Krishnamai-ajayya, mentioned in the 
Hivekirtir inscription qiroted on p. 198 above, note 5, is probably identical with Kvishnapp-a-Nayah.i. 

3 No. 567 of the collection tor 1902. 

* No. 256 of 1894. This chief who was, evidently, governing the country round Tiruvaiyaru (Tan jove distiii-t) 
seems to ha\e heen connected whh the royal family. Perhaps he was the Ivarnata chief VeiiLatudii, the younger 

brother of Aliya-Ramaraja. . , , , i. -i .. i x i.i * i. i • , 

3 This will be the subject of the third and the List instalment of this article to be contributed to the Archaeological 

Survey Report. The circumstances under which the Third dynasty came into existence will be discussed in detail in 

3 LJv Cam., Vol. XI. Hk. Nos. 0 and 7. One of the two records apiiears to state that it was lor tlie sake of tin- 
Muhammadans that Ramaraja died. The other has the reading Uu'utlii, which Mr. Rico coirects into Tulakkant as in 
the other and interprets it in the same way. If this is to lie believed, the cause for Ramaraja s death appeai-s to aavc 

been a plot, of which he was not aware. , xi. x u rn i - 

' No. 156 of the epigraphical collection For 1905. He made also grants to the toachei^ Dhaimasivachaiy.i 
+ Tirnvalaiio-adu (North Arcot district) in Saka 1484, as a subordinate of Sadasiva (No. 476 of ^190o) and in Salta 14 U3, 
Ts an independent sovereign (No. 497 of 1906). He permitted ginna-Bommu-Nayaka of Velm to make ^-ants to tlie 
iempleat Yelloreingakal488(So«^7/-J«t?. 2n^crs.,Vol.I..p. 69) and the Veligoti chief Chmiiapa-Naymingaru to 

assign taxes to the temple at Markapur, in Saka 1491 (No. 166 of 1905). ^r i ti t it n f * 

8 No. 140 of the Epigraphical collection for 1901. ® Elf- EicL, Vol. Ill, Table fnemir o. -3b. 
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I close this article with a genealogical table showing the relation which the- 
numerons Yijayanagara subordinates who flourished during the time of Sadasiva 
bore to the family of Aravidu to which also belonged Eamaraja and his successors,, 
distinguished as kings of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty and sometimes, also, as 
Karnata kings. I have based this on the information supplied by the Telugu works- 
noticed in Mr. Vire^alihgam Pantulu’s “ Lives of Telugu Poets ” and on what I could 
gather from inscriptions. The main family of Aravidu itself is not represented on 
the Table, beyond the three brothers Rama II, Tirumala I and Vehkatadri,. 
since this has been given on the Table facing p. 238 of EpigrapMa Indica, Vol. III.- 


Kkishna Sastbi. 





Chiefs of the Aravidu and other connected families who served under Sadasiva of the Second Vijayanagara dynasty. 







Fig 1. Modern budge ovei the Bara stieam. 


A PERSIAN INSCRIPTION IN PESHAWAR 

CITY. 


I N the city of PeshaTv ar there is a small mosque in a back street of the Qissakhani 
Bazar. It is somewhat out of the way and unfrequented. One day I happened 
to enter the enclosure, and on looking round the unpretentious building, X caught 
sight of an inscribed stone built up in a niche of the facade. Only the uppermost 
portion of it could be read, and it was “ Shah-jahan the Tring 

and Champion of the Tfaith.” The lower part of the slab, which as a whole 
measxires 28" by 36", was scarcely discernible o^^ ing to the fact of its being erenly 
plastered over wiih lime, and as often as the wall had boon whiteA\ ashed it had also 
received its due share ot coating. 

It was clear that a good deal of cleaning was necessary before any attempt at 
decipherment could be made. I met with some resistance from the Mulla who said 
that the result of my work might injuriously affect his interests, but I succeeded in 
talking him out of his fears. He yielded, and allowed me to prepare an impression 
which could be read and understood. 
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The stone is in fair condition, but the left hand side which, as stated above, was 
exposed and stuck out of the masonry when first found, is not quite as smooth as the 
right hand side, which was covered. Also the upper left hand corner is cracked, but 
the broken portion contains only one letter, the of the word 

The writing is carved in the surface of the slab and not raised as it usually is 
in Muhammadan inscriptions. The characters are of the nastaTiq type and neatly 
cut. The language is metrical Peraan with the exception of the last two lines in 
which prose is employed. 

Text. 


iUjb tlSi 


Ciji 

Ci]j I if 

olij oli L Wj 




iS 


jAi j 

tfljl JtJ JaI 

,^1 0/ aU J.) 

•• 


«jJo j.UjAb oiy j,l>| j ciAkL. 

‘ ^l«j| yl 


Translation. 

“ Shah-jahan tide King and Champion of the Paith. Praise be to God through 
whose Grace buildings of great charity were founded by that friend of the gene- 
rous ‘Abdu-1-Latlf, whose like the world ^ has seldom produced. Ho built a bridge 
in Peshawar. Oh God, as long as the world endures, may it remain. Por the date of 
its completion the mathematician said : — ‘ May this charitable work ever endure and 
prosper.’ 

In the reign of His Majesty, the shadow of God, the second Lord of the happy 
Conjunction, and (in) the days of the rule of Nawab Lashkar Khan. und(*r thn 
management of the slave of the God of love, Baud, the son of Abu MuLammad 
i^urai^i it received the blessing of completion.” 

The date which is contained in the chronogram Khah' i-jdrl bad abdd according to 
the Abjad computation, works out to be 1039 A H. (=1629 A.l).), being the third 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

How this inscribed slab found its way into the obscure mosque is exifiaincd l)y 
the MuUa, who says that it was acquired from the ruins of a bridge over the Bara 
stream on the Grand Trunk Eoad about three miles cast of Peshawar city, and fixed 
up in its present position by his grandfather who built the mosque about fifty years 
ago. It may be assumed that these are the remains of the bridge whoso construc- 
tion is recorded in the inscription. 

Besides the name of ^ah-jahan, the inscription records the names of three 
personages, Lashkar Khan, the Mu^al Governor of the time, ‘Abdud-Latif the 
founder of the bridge, and Baud the architect. It may be noted that the name of 
Lashkar !^han occupies the place of honour in the epigraph, being engraved imme- 

’ Idt. ‘ mother of days ’ cf. 
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diately below tbat of tlie KTing, beyond, and above the otlier two names. Tliat tbe 
latter are no longer traceable, is not strange. Tbe reign of Sbab-jahan as a wbole is 
described by Wbeeler ' as « obscure,’* and ‘Abdu-l-Latif and Daiid tbe architect 
naturally enough share in this obscurity. The construction of bridges, temples, wells 
and inns from motives of charity has been common in the East at all periods, and 
such structures were most needed along the Royal Road of Sher ^ah of whick 
Peshawar was the terminus. The building of a bridge over the Bara would be no 
extraordinary thing, and it is no wonder, therefore, that both the founder and the 
builder of this particular one are now forgotten. 

But the same cannot be said of Lashkar Elhan. He is locally known as the 
successor of Mahabat Kban and the predecessor of ‘jilli Mardan Khan, both famous 
governors whose memory has been immortalised by their public buildings in various 
places.^ Lashkar !^an cannot boast of a similar claim to fame, but his name is 
mentioned in a list of ofdcials in the ^ah-jahan Namah, by Muhammad Salih 
Lahori, in which he is stated to have been a FanjJiazdrl or commander of five 
thousand soldiers. His name is not, so far as I am aware, associated with any local 
monument. 

Wasi-x'e-Din. 

Postscript. — Mr. W. Irvine has favoured me with the following note : — 

“ The Madtliirvrl-umnrd contains the lives of three Ea^kar Khans : — 

Ist. Lashkar Khan. Muhammad Husain Khurasan! {op. cit. Ill, 161). 

Ho died in A.H. 982 (A.D. ISTd) and is thus too early to be the man wanted. 
His death took place in Bengal and he does not seem to have had anything to do with 
Kabul, the Panjab or Kashmir. 

Snd. Lashkar Khan. Abu-l-Hasan Mashhad! {op. cit. Ill, 163)'. 

After Jahangir’s accession (A.D. 1605) he was made Lashkar Khan and acted 
a long time as Diwan and Bakhsh! of Kabul. Recalled to court he w^as sent to 
subdue the Afgh ans in the passes. When Jahangir started for his first visit to 
Kashmir, Lashkar Khan was put in charge of Delhi. Appointed to serve under 
Prince Parwoz and Mahabat Khan in pursuit of Prince Khurram (Shah- jahan) he 
reached Burhanpur and was taken prisoner by Malik 'Anbar and sent to Daulatabad. 
Released on Shah-jahan’s accession, Lashkar Khan received ten lakhs of rupees and 
was promoted to be Panjhazdrl. Appointed to Kabul in place of Khwaja Abu-l-Hasan 
Turbati, he ropellcd an attack of Kazar Muhammad Khan of Balkh in A.H. 
1038. He was removed in the 4th year of ^ah-jahan, i.e. between 1st Jamadu-th- 
thani 1010 A.H. and 30tli Jamadu-l-awwval 1041 A.H. In the 5th year of Shah-jahan, 
i.e. between 1st Jamadu-th-thaiii 1041 A.H. and 30th Jamadu-l-awwal 1042 A.H. 
he succeeded Mahabat Khan as governor of Delhi. He resigned his ofdce and retired 
in the 6th year of l^iah-jahan, i.e. between 1st Jamadu-th-thant 1042 A.H. and 30th 
Jamadu-l-awwal 1043 A.H. 

After performing the Hajj, ho proceeded to his home Mashhad in Persia, bought 
property there, became one of the floor-sweepers at the shrine and died there. 

* Short history of India, p. 153. 

® A bridge over tbe river Sm-khab between Qandahar and Pe.shawar was built by ‘All Mai-dan KtSP in the reign oT 
^ah-jahan in A. H. 105i. Cf. Beale, MiftShzu-t-Taw&nkJi, p. 3(57. 

2 E 2 
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BrA. Las^kar Kian, known as Jan-Nitkar Qan (ojj. cit. Ill, 168). 

'H is nam© was Y^ad^ax Bgq, son of Zakardasti ^ txoopGX in "fcliG l)ody§u.axd. 

^of Shak-jakan, wkile a prince. In tke 19tk year of SkSk-jahan he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000, 200 horse and appointed Daro^ah of macekearers. He was pro- 
moted by 500 in the same year and made Jan Hitkar JCh an. 

On Skah Safi’s death (1642 A. B.) Jan Hi^ar Khaii was sent by Skali-jakan 
to congratulate Shah ‘Abbas II and to make excuses for ‘Ali Mardan Khan. Jan 
MtkarKhan returned to India in tke end of tke 21st year of Skah-jakan’s reign 
(1648 A. B.) He was created a commander of 2,000 and 700 horse and to be 
Master of the Horse. In tke 23rd year he became Mir Tuzak (Chamberlain), in 
tke 24itk year. Second 'Ba kbski and in tke 25th year (circa A. B. 1652) was promoted 
and made Laskkar Kha.u . In the 26tk year he was again promoted and appointed 
Bal^hi of Prince Bara Sbiukoh, then leading a campaign against Qandahar. In 
tke 27tk year ke was recalled from Multan and made Second Ba kksk i again vice Ira- 
-dat Khan. In tke 29th year he was suspected of embezzlement, removed and re- 
duced, but subsequently sent against tke rebels near Hisar (Piruzah and Bikaner) . 
In tke 31st year of Skah-jahan’s reign on the death of ‘Ali Mardan Khan, he was 
made ubahdar of Kashmir and promoted. He submitted to ‘Alamgir, was promoted 
and sent to govern Multan. In tke 3rd year of ‘Alamgir, he replaced Qubad Khan 
at Tkatta and was subsequently sent to Bihar.^ In the lltk year of ‘Alamgir he was 
removed from Bikar and appointed to Multan vice Tahir Khan. In the 13th year 
•of ‘Alamgir he was recalled to Court, made Pirst Bakkski vice Banishmand Kb a.u de- 
ceased, and promoted to 5,000 (3,000) horse. He died in tke end of the same years 
viz. A. H. 1081.” 

Mr. Irvine points out that tke Kawab mentioned in the inscription must be the 
second Baghkar l^an who at that time was Governor of Kabul.- --[Ed.] 


^ Of. Bernier. Yoyaaes 1,249 »nd 
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Illustrations of ancient buildings in 
Kashmir. 

H. H. (3ole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, North-West- 
ern Provinces. i 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1869. 

Rex^ort in connection with operations 
in the N.-W. Provinces and the 
Punjab, etc., for 1869-70. 

Lieutenant H. H. Cole 

1870. 

Four rei)orts made during the years 
1802-63-01-65, Volume I. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1871. 

Four rexiorts made during the 
years 1862-03-64-65, Volume II. 
(C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report for the year 1871-72, 
Volume III. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1873. 

Illustialions of buildings near 
Muttra and Agra, showing the 
mixed Ilindu-Mahomedan stylo 
of Upper India. 

H. II. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
late Suioerintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

North-Western Provinces. 

1 

1 W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., 1873. 

“Tree and Serpent Worship'’^ 
from the scnljptures of the 
Ruddliist l’oi)es at Sanchi and 
Amaravati. 

James Fergusson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Ditto. 

Report for the year 1871-72, 
Delhi and Agra, Volume IV. 
(C. S.) 

J- D. Beglar and A. C. L. 
Carlleyle, Assistants, Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India. 

Suj)ermtendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1874. 


^ The continued series of reports by A. Cunningham (Director-General of the Ai'chajological Survey of India) which 
• extend over the years 1862-1884 inclusive, are marked (C. S.; in this list. 

The reports of the New Imperial Series, which began in 1874 and are still in progress, are marked (N, I. S.) 
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IXDIA*— 

Report of tte first seasoa^s opera- 
tions ill the Bel gam and Kaladgi 
distiicts. (N. I. S.) 

The Antiquities of Orissa^ Volume 

I. 

Report for the year 187^-73^ 
Volume V. (C. S.) 


Report on the antiquities of 
Kdthi§.w3,d and Kachh. (N. I. S.) 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarnm. 
Volume I, Inscriptions of Asoka. 


The Rock Temples of Elura or 
VeruL 


J. Burgess, Arch geological 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Rdjendral^la Mitra . . 


A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Arch geological Surr 
vey of india. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government, Western India. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India. 

J. Burgess 


W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1874. 

Wyman & Co., Calcutta, 
1875. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1875. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1876. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1877. 

1877. 


Report on the antiquities in the J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Bidar and Aurangabad districts. Surveyor and Reporter 
(N. I, S.) to Government, Western 

India. 

Report of a tour in Eastei’ii Raj- A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant, 
putana in 1871-72 ; and 1872-73, Archaeological Survey. 
Volume VI. (C. S.) 

Report of a tour in Bundelkhand J. D. Beglar, Assistant, 
and Malwa, 1871-72 ; and in the Archaeological Survey. 
Central Provinces, 1873-74, 

Volume VII. (C. S.) 

Report of a tour through the Ditto . . . | 

Bengal Pi’ovinces of Patna, 

Gaya, Mongir, and Bhagalpur ; 

The Santal Parganas, Manbhum, 

Singhhhum, and Birbhum, Ban- 
kura, Baniganj, Bardwan and 
Hughli in 1872-73, Volume 
VIII. (C. S.) 

Pali Sanskrit, and old Canarese J. F. Fleet, Bombay Civil 
Inscriptions from the Bombay Service, and J. Burgess, 

Presidency and parts of the Archseological Surveyor, 

Madras Presidency and Maisur, Western India, 
arranged and explained. 


W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1878. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcntta, 
1878. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Surveyor, 


The Stupa of Bharhut ; a Buddhist A. Cunningham, Director- 
monument ornamented with nu- General, Archseological Sux- 
merons sculptures, illustrative vey of India, 
of Buddhist legend and history 
in the third century B. C. 


G. E. Eyre and W. 
Spottiswoodo, London, 
1878. 


W. 11. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1879. 
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Report of tours in Central Doab 
and GrorakhpuT in 1874-75 and 
1875-76, Volume XII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1879. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Pi’ovinces in 1878-74 and 

1374-75, Volume IX. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, ~ Archseological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of tours in Bundelkhand 
and Malwa in 1874-75 and 
1876-77, Volume, X. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1880, 

Report of tours in the Gangetic 
Provinces from Badaon to Bihar 
in 1875-76 and 1877-78, Volume 
XL (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on the Amardvati tope and 
excavations on its site in 1877. 

R. Sewell, Malras Civil 
Service. 

G. E. Eyre and W. 
Spottiswoode, London, 
1880. 

The Antiquities of Orissa, 

Volume 11. 

Rdjendralala Mitra 

W. Newman & Co,, 
Calcutta, iSSO. 

The Cave Temples of India . . 

J. Pergusson and J. Burgess 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1880. 

Pii’st Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1831-82.. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla- 
1882. 

Report of tours in the South- 
Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 
and 1875-76, Volume XIII. 
(C. S.) 

1 

J. D. Beglar, Assistant, 

Archmological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1 8S2. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79, Volume XIV. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in 1879-80 from Patna 
to Sunargaon, Volume XV. 
(C. S.) 

Ditto . • 

Ditto. 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. I. S.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Pre?s, Mad- 
ras, 1882. 

Preliminary reports by Curator, 
Ancient Monuments in India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1SS3. 

(a) Madras Presidency — 



The Seven Pagodas . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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(«) Sladras Presidency — contd. 




Velur , . . . . 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central' 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. 

Triehinopoly . - . . 

Ditto 

. . 

Ditto. 

Srirangara 

Ditto 

• « 

Ditto. 

Madura ..... 

Ditto 

• ^ 

Ditto. 

Tanjore ... 

Ditto 

, 

Ditto. 

Kombakonam .... 

Ditto 

• « 

Ditto. 

Cbillambaram .... 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto. 

Conjeveram .... 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

Bijanagar .... 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

(5) Bombay Presidency — 




Abmedabad .... 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 

Poona . . , 

Ditto 

* • 

Ditto. 

Karli ... 

Ditto 

m 

Ditto. 

Ambarnatb .... 

Ditto 

m 

Ditto. 

Elepbanta .... 

Ditto , 

• * 

Ditto. 

(c) Bi^apur . . . , . 

Ditto 

« 

Ditto. 

{d} Bajpntana — 




Mount Abu • . . . 

Ditto , 

• 

Ditto. 

Ajmir . . . . . 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 

Jaipur . . . . . 

Ditto 

• 

1 Ditto. 

Ulwar .... 

Ditto 

* » 

Ditto. 

(e) H. H. tbe Nizam*s Territory — 




Kalburgan . . . . , 

• Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 
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if) Punjab— 



(Memorandum on Ancient Monu- 
ments in Eusafzai, with, a descrip- 
tion of the explorations under- 
taken from the 4th Pebruaiy to 
the 16th April 1883, and sugges- 
tions for the disposal of the 
sculptures.) 

H.^H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central . 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 18S3. 

Second Report of the Curator of 

Ancient Monuments in India for 

the vear 1882-83. 

</ 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inscriptions. 
(N. I. S.) 

J . Burgess, Archaeological 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western and 
Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

Reports oi tours in North and 
South Rihar in 1880-81, Volume 
XVI. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, and H. B. W. 
Garrick, Assistant Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing. Calcutta, 
1883. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments — Fortress Gwalior. 

J. B. Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. " 

Ditto. 

Catalogue and Hand-Book of the 
Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part I— Asoka 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 

J. Anderson, Superintendent, 
Indian Museum. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto, Part II — 

Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Gorakpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
Volume XVI [I. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assist- 
ant, Areha'ological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Repoitonthe Eliu'a cave temples 
and the other Brahmanical and 
Jaina caves in Western India. 
(N. I. S.) 

J, Burgess, Ai’ohaeological 
Survevor and Reporter to 
Government for W^estern 
and Southern India. 

Ballantyne, IT anson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 

London, 1883. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVII. 
^C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 

Genei'al, Archmological 

Survey of India. 

S uperinteudent, Go vern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1884. 

Lists of Insciiptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N. I. S.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, 

Madi'as, 1884. 


2 F 
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Preservation of National Monu- 
ments^ India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Plates jjrepared in Pains, 
18S4-85. 

(a) Agra and Gwalior . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(5) Golden temple at Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(o) Dellii 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(d) Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 

from Yusufzai. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(e) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{f) Meywar . . . • 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(ff) Buildings of the Punjab 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(^) Great Buddhist Tope at 

Sanchi. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(i) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(/) The temples at Trichinopoly 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 18S3-84. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. 

Report o£ a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during ISSl-SS, Vol. 
XIX. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana in 1882^83, Vol. XX. 
cc. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Reports of a tour in Bundelkhaiid 
and Rewa, in 1883-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in. 1884-85, 
Vol. XXI. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

iieport of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and 80, Vol. XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. CarUeyle, 1st Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and RS.jp1j.t8,na in 1883-84, Vol. 
XXIII. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

! 

Ditto, 1887. 
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General Index to tlie Reports of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vols. I— XXIIl. (C. S.) 

The Buddhist stupas of Anaaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, Madras Presidency, 
with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 
Dhauli. (N. I. S.) 

List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. III. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 


The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. (IsT. I. S.) 


Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details j Pai^ts I— X. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). 
(N. 1. S.) 


V. A. Smith, Indian Civil ' Superintendent, Govern- 
Service. ment Printing, Calcutta, 

I 1S37. 

I 

J. Burgess, Director-General, Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Archaeological Survey of I Co., Edinburgh and. 
India, and G. Biihler, Ph.D., _ London, 1SS7. 

LL.D., C.I.E., etc. i 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 


J. F. Fleet 


Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1888. 


A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Survey, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. "W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 


Ditto, 1SS9. 


Colonel S, S. Jacob, C.I.E. . I G-iiggs & Sons, London, 

I 1890-98. 

t 

E. Hultzsch, Government J Government Press, 

Epigraphist. Madras, 1890. 


List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 


J. Wood-Mason and J. D. i 1S90. 
Beglar. i 


South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II) i E. Hultzsch, 
(N. I. S.) Epigraphist. 


Government i Government Press, 

I Madras, 1891-95. 


The hlonumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. I. S.) 

Epigraphia fndica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. (Vol. I). 
(N. I. S.) 


A. Ftihrer, Archaeological Government Press, 

Survey, North-W^esteivr North-Western Provin- 
Provinces and Oudh. ' and Oudh, 1891. 


J. Burgess, late Director- Superintendent, Govern- 
General, Archaeological 1 meat Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India. 1892. 


Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya. 


A. Cunningham, late Dir oc- 
tor-Geueral, Archacologi cal 
Survey of India. 


W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W., 1892 


Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. (Vol. II). 
(N. I. S.) 


J. 


Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 


1894-. 
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Notes on tlie Antiquities, Ethno- 1 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 


List of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Biemains in Coorg. 
(N. I. S.) 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India OiBce. 

Bower Manuscripts, (N. I. S.) 


T. H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 


A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archseological Survey, 

Madras. 

Ditto 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta 1894. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1894. 


Ditto. 


A. Hoernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 


The Moghul Architecture of E. Smith, Archseological Sur- 
Eathpur-Sikri, Parts I — IV. vey, North-Western Pro- 

(N. I. S.) vinces and Oudh. 


Ditto. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1893-97. 

Government Press, 

North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 
1 894-98. 


‘On the Muhammadan Architec- J. Burgess, late Director- 
tore in Gujrat, (N. I. S.) General, Archseological 

Survey of India. 

ChMukyan Architecture, including A. Rea, Superintendent, 

examples from the BaU§,ri Archseological Survey, 

District, Madras Presidency. Madras. 

(N. I. S.) 

List of Antiquarian Remains in H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
the Central Provinces and Archseological Survey, 

Ber^r. (N. I. S.) Bombay. 

Monumental Remains of the A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Dutch East India Company Archseological Survey, 

in the Presidency of Madras. Madras. 

(N. I. S.) 

Revised lists of Antiquarian Be- H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
mains in the Bombay Presi- Archseological Survey, 

deucy. (N. I. S.) Bombay. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Volume E. Hultzsoh, Government 
III, Parti). (N. I. S.) Epigraphist. 

A list of photographic negatives Dr. T. Bloch, 1st Assistant 
of Indian Antiquities in the Superintendent, Indian 

collection of the Indian Museum Museum, 

with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Antiquarian Remains in H. Cousens, Snpeiintendent, 
His^ Highness the Nizamis Arehsological Survey, 

territories. (N. I. S.) ) Bombay 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1896. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1897- 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printi ng, Cal- 
cutta, 1900. 


Ditto. 
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The Muhammadan Architecture of 

J. Burgess^ late Director- 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 

Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. I. S.) 

General, Archseological 

Survey of India. 

London, 1900. 

Report on results of explorations 

P. C. Mukherjii, lately em- 

Superintendent, Govern- 

in the Napal Tarad, Part I. 

ployed on Archseological 

ment Printing, Cal- 

(N. I. S.) 

explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

cutta, 1901. 

The Jaina Stupa and some other 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 

Government Press, 

Antiquities of Mathurli (N. I. 
S.) 

Service. 

United Province, 1901. 

Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, 
Part I. (N. I. S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological 

S ur vey or, N orth-W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto, 

The Architectural Antiquities of 

J. Burgess, late Director- 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 

Northern Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 

General, Archaeological i 

Survey of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

Western India. 

London, 1903. 

The Muhammadau Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, ^ with 

Muslim and Hindu Remains in 

J. Bui’gess, late Director- 
General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

Ditto, 1905. 

the vicinity. (H. I. S.) 



Portfolio of illustration of Sind 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 

W. Griggs & Sons, 

Tiles. 

Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

Limited, 1906. 

Annual Report of the Director- 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 

Superintendent, Gov- 

General of Archaeology in India 

General of Archaeology 

ernment Printing, 

for the year 1902-03, Parts I 

in India. 

Calcutta, 1904. 

and II. 



Ditto for the year 1903-04, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905-06. 

Parts I and II. 



Ditto for the year 1904-05, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

part 1. 



Ditto £uv the year 1904-05, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Part II. 



Ditto for the year 1905-00, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Part I. 



Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Part II. 



Ditto for the year 1906-07, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Gov- 

ernment Central Branch 
Press, Simla, 

1908. 
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Annual Report for the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1906-07, Part II. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 

General of Archaeology in 
India. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08, 
Parts I and II. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 
Parts I and II. 

Ditto 

Madras — 


Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 

iT. Burgess, Government 

Archaeological Surveyor for 
W estern and Southern 

India. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Ditto 

1 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 1 

Ditto 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto, in 1891. 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

Epigraphia Indica and Recoid of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto „ V, 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto „ VI, 1900-01 

Ditto , 

Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto , ' 

Ditto ,, VIII, 1905-06 

Ditto 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

^ Government of Madras 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras, 

Ditto 


Press, and date ot 
publication . 


Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1909. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1883. 


Ditto, 1885-86. 


Ditto, 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-87. 


Ditto, 1891. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1895. 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 190J<. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1 89 S. 

Ditto. 
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of author. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Madras — contcl . 


List of statues, monuments and Government of Madras 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 


Annual Report of the Archaeolo- A. Rea, Superintendent, 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, Archaeological Survey, 
for the year 1899-1900. 


Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 

1900-01 

• 

Ditto 

« • 

Ditto, 

1901. 

Ditto, 

1901-02 

- 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 

1902. 

Ditto, 

1902-03 

- 

Ditto 

. * 

Ditto, 

1903. 

Ditto, 

1903-04 

• 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 

1904. 

Ditto, 

1904-05 

• 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 

1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1906. 

Ditto, for the 

year 1906-07. 


Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 

1907. 

Ditto, for the 

year 1907-08. 


Ditto 

• . 


1908. 

Ditto, for the 

year 1908-09, 


Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 

1909. 

Report on Epigi*aphical 
accomplished from J uly 
to June 1892. 

work 

1891 

E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

Government 

Ditto, 

1892. 

Ditto 

189.3. 

July 1892 to 

June 

Ditto 

• 

Dittoj 

1893. 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to 

do. 

Ditto 

■ • 

Ditto, 

1&94. 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 

1895. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 to 

do. 

Ditto 

* • 

Ditto, 

1896. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 

1897. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• « 

^ Ditto, 

I 

1898. 

Ditto 

1899. 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Y enkayya, Ist Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

' Ditto, 

1 899. 
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of auth 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Madkas — eonclcl. 


Report on Epigraphical work accom- 
plished from July 1899 to June 1900. 


V. Venkayya, 1st Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 


Government 
Madras^ 1900. 


Pres»,„ 


Ditto do. 1900 to do. 

1901. 

Ditto do. 1901 to do. 

190a. 


E. Hultzseh, Government 
Epigraphist. 

I 

Ditto . • 1 


Ditto, 1901. 


Ditto, 190a. 


Ditto 

1903. 

do. 1902 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1904. 

do. ]903 

to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto 

1905. 

do. 1904 

to 

do. 

Ditto 

1 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904. 


Ditto, 1905. 


Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06, 


V. Venkayya, Assistant 
Archaeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 


Ditto for the year 1906-07. 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 1907-08. Ditto 

Ditto for the year 190S -09. Ditto 


Ditto, 1906. 


Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1909. 


Bomba'S — 


The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 

The Antiquities of Kolha].»oor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

Extracts in connection with Maho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
(1S54). (Ser 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 


Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the ELoodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848 ; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 


Major G. LeG. Jacob 


1854. 


1854. 


1857. 


1855. 


RoCk-cut Temples 
India, 


of 


W estern 


J . Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S 


Cundall & Downes,- 
London, 1864. 
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Press, and date of 
publication. 


Bombay — co%td . 


Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India^ 
etc. 


Dr. Forbes "Watson and 
Mr. Fergnsson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 


1869. 


Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 


Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 


Carey Brothers, 
College Street, 
Genera, 1871. 


Old 

3, 


Memorandum on the 
Caves at Junnar. 


Buddhist 


James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J . F. 
Fleet, Bo. C.S. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1874. 


Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Atmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Gimar, and Dhank. 


James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 


Ditto, 1875. 


Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Provisional lists of Architectv^l 
and other Archaeological remains 
ill Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, ' Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 


Ditto 


Translations of inscriptions _ from 
Bolgaum and KalMgi Districts 
in the Report of the first season s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kacbli. 


J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., and Hari 
Vaman Limaya, B.A. I 


Ditto. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1876. 


Budclliibi Caves of 
Second edition. 


Ajanta. 


Prepared by Major R. Gill and 
revised by James Burgess, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 


Ditto, 1876. 


Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankolo, and Kopergaum f erm- 
ines the charge of the 2nd Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar. Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and KaWgi Zillahs. 


W.F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archasological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


Ditto, 1877. 


Architectural and Archseological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 


W. H. Propert, 
Khandesh. 


Collector of 


Ditto. 
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publication. 

Bombay — eontd. 

Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidera- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, wdth plans of tombs. 


Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1876. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with o 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
Khar. 

Ditto. 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
les of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 

Surveyor, W estern India. 

Ditto. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India vrith 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J . Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor aud Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, 1881. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berir, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujrat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1885. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. 

Education Society's Press, 
Bombay, 1886. 

List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- 
bay. 

» • • » • « 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

lames Burgess, LL.D., C.I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings aud anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 

Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . , 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 
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of author. 


Press, and date of 
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Bomba'S — contcl . 


Bijapur Guide 


H. Couseus, M.R.A.S., Orphanage Press, Poona^ 
Archseological Surveyor, 18S9. 

Western India. 


Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 


H. Cousens, Archaeological Government Central. 
Surveyor, Western India, Press, Bombay, 1890. 
and E. Rehatsek. 


An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsambla. 


H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 


Ditto, 1S91. 


Progress Report of the Archseo- Ditto 

logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1BS9 to Apiil 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1 890 Ditto 

to April 1891. 


Ditto, 1890. 


Ditto, 1891. 


Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1898. 

Ditto for the montlis of May 1898 
to April 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto, 1892. 
Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto, 1894. 


Ditto, 1895. 


Ditto for the months of 
1895 to April 1896. 


September 


H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, "Western India. 


Government Centrat 
Press, Bombay, 1896. 


Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 


Ditto 


Ditto, 1887. 


Ditto for the 
June 1898. 

year 

«/ 

ending 

80th 

Ditto 

Ditto for the 
June 1899. 

year 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto for the 
June 1900. 

year 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto for the 
June 1901. 

year 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto for the 
June 1902. 

year 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto for the 
June 1903. 

year 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1898. 
Ditto, 1899. 
Ditto, 1900. 
Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 190a. 
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Name and official designation 
of aatkor. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

Bojibay — coiield* 


! 

i 

Progress Report o£ the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of ‘Western India 
for the year ending 30th June 
190Ji. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, ‘Western 
Circle, for the months of July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1908, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 190b. 

Ditto for the yeax ending 81st 
March 1909. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects) . 

1 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir J amshed ji 

Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Pellow of the 
University of Bombay, 

Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decorative devils). 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

Bbnga.1. — 



Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 2-50, Sel. Rec., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

A P 

xa.. J- • • . ^ ^ 

1861. 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872. 

Report on the Archseology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. 

Ditto, 1873. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
S^kya Muni. 

Rajendralala Mitra, LL.D., . 
C.I.E. 

Ditto, 1878. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 


Ditto, 1879. 
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'SiENQAlj 00%td» 



A List of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal (with historical de- 
scriptions) . 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1879. 

Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengalj 1886. 

Government of Bengal^ P. W. 
Department, assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1891. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Asoka^s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the lalibothra of the 
Greeks^ and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. WaddeU, M.B. 

Ditto, 1892. 

I 

A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Sikkim Gazetteer . . 


Ditto, 1894. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re* 
print). 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E,, Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 



Ditto. 

List of Inscinptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archmological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 189(5. 

List of aiu-i 'nt monuments : — 



Dacca Division 


Ditto. 

Rajshabi Division 


Ditto. 

Oiissa Division 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division 


Dittc^. 

Bhagalpur Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 

» 4 • • • 

Ditto. 
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BejtgaIi — covteld. 

Burdwan Division 


Bengal Secretariat Press> 
Calcutta, 1896. 

Patna Division 

« • • • 

Ditto. 

Presidency Division * 


Ditto. 

Report •witli photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhubanes- 
var and caves in the Khanda^ju 
and IJdaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
between 1898 and 1903. 

M. H. Arnott, M.Inst. C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 

Waterlow & Sons, 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 

Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1901. 

Ditto for the vear ended 

April 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ended April 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for 1906-07. 

A. H. Longhurst Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08. 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Sur^'ey, 

Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for 1908-09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

United Provinces — 

Description of the antiquities at 
Kaliniar, 

F. Maisey 

Baptist Mission Press, 
1843. 

List of Photographic Negatives of 
the monumental antiquities in the 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Ai’chseolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural Branches 
of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh from October 1889 till 
30th June 1891. 

Ditto , 

, Government Press, North— 
W estern Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 
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Title of work. 

Name and oflScial designation 
of author. 

United Pbovinces — ' Conti . 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 

North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Archaelo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1900. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Arohjeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Suveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 190 1<. 

W. H. Nicholls, Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 

March 1905. 

Ditto 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1906. 

Ditto . 

1 

1 


FresA, and date of 
publication. 


Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1892. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditt/> 1894 
Ditto, 1895. 
Ditto, 1896. 
Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto, 1898. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1899. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 190&. 

Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto 1905 
Ditto, 190(). 
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United Pjrovincbs-— 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1906-07.' 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 


Ditto for the year 1908-09. 

List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archaeological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions in the North Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


W.H. Nicholls, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 


R. P. Tucker, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto 

A Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North- W estern 
Provinces and Oudh. 


The remains near Kasia in the \ V. A. Smith, I.C.S. 
Gorakhpur District. 


Portfolio of Indian 
drawings. Part I. 


Architectural 


Report on the antiq^uities in the 
district of LaHtpm*, North-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 

Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Provin- 
ces. 

Punjab — 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, and the 
Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 

Bahawalpur, and Chamba States. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
In the Lahore Central Museum. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archaeological Survey, 1888-89, 

List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 


E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth-W estem 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji 


Ditto 


A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey. 

J. L. Kipling, Curator . 


C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Dr. M, A. Stein . 


Press, and date of 
pahlieation. 


Government Press, 

United Provinces, 1907. 


Ditto, 1908. 


Ditto, 1909. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 


Ditto. 


Griggs & Sons, London. 


Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 


Ditto. 


Public Works Department 
Press, Lahore, 1875. 


1889. 


W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 
1891. 

1899. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, Sind date of 
publication. 

Punjab — conoid. 

Revised list of objects of Archseo- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J, Hedgers^ Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

Report of the Archaeological 

Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from 1st January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archseolo- 
gieal Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 

Annual progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 3 1st 
March 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological 

Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31si March 1904. 

Dr. J , Ph. li ogel. Superinten- 
dent, Archteologieal Survey. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press,. 

Lahore, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the rear ending 31st March 
1900. ' 1 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. | 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

N.-W. P. Province — 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamalgarhi 
duiingthe months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
Irltli Pcbiuary 1874.; 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the | 
Buddhist ixiins near Kbarkai | 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 

to the Punjab Government 

Gazette of lltb June 1874.) 

1 

Lieut. Skene Grant. R.E. . [ 

1 

1874. 

R<*port on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ^uins at Takht-i-Bai 
"tusafzai, during the months of | 
January, February, March and ' 
April 1871. (Supplement to 

the Punjab Government Gazette 
of fith August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. 11. Wilcher, R.E. 

1 

1S74. 
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Title of '^ork* 

! Name and ofScial designation 

1 of author. 

Press, and date of 
puMication. 

N.-TV. F. Provixob — conchl. 



Repoit on the explorations at mound 
Shahji-ka-dheri near Peshawar. 
(Supplement to the Punjab 
Government Gazette o£ ISth 
November 1S75.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875. 

Report on the exploiations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette o£ 18bb November 1875 
and o£ 30tb March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1870. 

Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District hy the 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E, 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikrij Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Ccmmissioiier. 

Pirn jab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Archaeohj- 
gical tour with the Buner Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore . 

Ditto, 1S98. 

Report of ArcliTpological vSuivey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan 
for the period from J anuarv ‘2nd, 
1904<, to March 31st, 1903‘. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education 
and Archgeological Sur- 
veyor*, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

N orth- W est Fronti or 

Province, 1905. 

Annual report of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1906-07. 

Dr. D, B. Spooner, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1908. 

Ditto for 1 908-09 

Rurma — 

Ditto 

Govermreiit Press, 

N orth- W est Frontier 

Province, 1909. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

E. Frochhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Piv.ss, 

Burma, 1880. 

Notes on the early Histoi’v and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1883. 

II. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

List of objects of Antiquarian and 
Archaeological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
pablicatioa. 

^XJRMA. — contd. 

Reports ou Archaeological work done 
in Burma during the years 

1879-89. (Being a Review, 

dated 18th June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Porchharamer . 

18S9. 

The Po XJ Daung insciiption, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Goyernment 
Translator, Bunna. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1881. 

List of objects of antiquai’jan 
interest in Arakan. 

Dr. E. Porchharamer, 

Government Archseologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink i 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Porch- 
hammer) . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Antiquities ot* | 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Foi’ehhammer, 

Government Archmologist, 

1 Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions 

I'aw Sein Ko, Government 
Tiauslator, Burma. 

1 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts of 
the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Note on a tour in Burma in March 
and April 1892. 

1 F. O. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh. 

Ditto, lb9;3. 

Notes on an Archmological tour 
tlirough Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

I’aw Sein Ko, Gov'ernment 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from tho 

Tndiati Jiiliquay// bv 
the Educational 
Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 189*8. 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

1 

j Ditto 

j 

Ditto. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

1 Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma). 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 

Temple, late President, 

j Rangoon Municipality, 

1 Burma. 

Ditto, IHSm. 
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pit 

Press, and date of 
jniblication. 

Buema — conclcl . ! 



Some remarks on the Kalya ni 
Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein Ko, Gorernment 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 

Indian Jntiguary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1894. 

Inscriptions copied from the 

stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Maung Tun Nvein^ Officiating 
Government, Translator, 

Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1897. 

Inscriptions of Pogan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Ditto 

Ditto 1890. 

Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archmologist, Bxnma. 

Ditto, 1900— 1903. 

Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- 
carum. "Vol I. 

I Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of objects antiquarian and 
arehseological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Government. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on Archaeological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02. 

Ditto 

I 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, for the year 1908-04 

D itto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, for the rear 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, ArchsEological Survey. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slst 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slst 
March 1908. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slst 
March 1909. 

Dilto 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, 1909. 

i 

MySOEE AEP CooEG 

Mysore Inscriptions 

1 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mysore Government 

press, 1879. 

Coorg Inscriptions .... 

L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 

Ditto, 1886. 
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Title of work. 

me and ofl5cial designation 
of author. 

Preas, and date of 
publj cation. 

Mysore and Cookg — eoneld. 


i 

Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the .Tains 
(Mysore). 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches and 

Secretary to Government, 
Mysore 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1SS9. 

Epigraphia Carnatiea— Inscrip- 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto, Part II . . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1398, 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

Ditto 

i 

Basel Mission Press, 

Mangalore, 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 
District, Parts I and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 
drug district. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Inscriptions at Thmkur 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Assam — 



Report on the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honoiary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong, 
1897. 

List of archaeological remains in 
the Provinces of Assam. 

. ... 

Ditto, 1902. 



-lAst of ^Public Libo'ctries, etc., to lohich cf>pies of the PirectoT GeneraVs 
Annual Pepovt, Pcto't 11, are regularly supplied. 


1— OOUaSTTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

XJ:5fITED Kingboai. 

British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Osford. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S.'W. 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 

Edinburgh ,, ,, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow „ ,, Glasgow. 

Aberdeen „ ,, Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, 11, Old Square Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London , W. 
Advocates"’ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal ,, Windsor Castle, Berks- 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 32, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street 
Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford - 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buckingham Street, Adelpbi, W.C. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Biitain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Street, W., 
London. 

Francl. 

Bibliotbbque Nationale, Paris. 

Institute de France, Paris. 

Mus^e Guimet, 7, Place d’lena, Paris. 
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I. — COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA — contd. 

Germany. 

Bibliothek der Deutschen Moi'gealandischen. Gesjellseliaft, Halle (Saale), Gernaaiiy. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal IVtuseum for Ethnology, Berlin. 

K-onigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften. zu Gottingen, Gottingen. 

Attstria. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 

Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Vittorio Emanuele Rome 
R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Eirenze. 

The Societk Asiatica Italiana Firenze. 

British School at Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

Other Cotjntbies in Europe. 

Koninkliike Akademie van "Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Acad4mie Royale d'Arch4ologie de Belgique, Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

,, „ Christiania, Norway. 

British School at Athens, Greece. 

La Soci4t4 Areh4ologique d'’ Athenes, Athens, Greece. 

America, 

American Oriental Society, 2S5, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, XJ.S.A. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Secretary, National Museum, Washington, U. S. A. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

British Colonies. 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New South Wales- 
Victoiia Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylou Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 
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I. — COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA — concld. 

EoKJEIGJf COLOXIJES. 

Direoteur deVEcole £razi 9 ais d^extreme Orient, Hanoi. 

Rataviaascli Genootscliap van EInnsten en W etenschappen, Batavia. 

-Institnt Eran9ais D^Arctieologie Orientale du Calve, Caire, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, 3k£aziila. 

II. — INDIA. 

(1) Imperial. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

*Press Room, Calcutta and Simla. 


(2) Provihciae. 
Madras. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

University ,, Madras. 

Public „ „ 

Presidency College ,, 

School of Art, „ 

Government Central Museum, Madras. 

Christian College Library ,, 


Bombay. 

Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

University ,, „ 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
School of Art, Bombay. 

The College of Science, Poona. 

Benoad. 

Secretariat Library, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 

Presidency College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 

Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, .57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

U^riTED Provinoes. 

Secretariat Library, P. "W. D., Allahabad. 

University ,, Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad. 

Provincial Museum Library, Lirnknow. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Thomason College, Roorkee. 
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II. — INDIA — conoid, 
Ptjnjab. 

Seeretaria'fc Librar^yj, Public "Works Department, .Liabore, 
Punjab Public Library, Lakore. 
iVTuseum Library, Labore. 

University Library, Lahore. 

Government College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi ]Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

Noutb-'West Pkontibb. Province. 
Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 

Museum Library, Peshawar. 


Burma. 

Secretariat Library, Bangoon. 

The Bernard Pree Library, Bangoon. 

The Phayre Museum, Bangoon. 


CENTBAii Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 

Museum Library, Nagpur. 


Assam- 

Secretariat Library, Shillong. 

COORG. 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg^s Library, Bangalore. 


Native States. 
S^derahad. 

The Besident'^s Library, Hyderabad. 


Central India. 

Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 
The Librarian, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 

Bajkumar College, Indore. 


jRc^jOutana. 

Library of the Chief Commissioner and A sent to the Governor-General, Aimer. 
College Library, Ajmer. 


JBarcda. 

Library of the Besident at Baroda. 
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